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Cyriac of Ancona at Thessaloniki” 


MICHAEL VICKERS 


At some time in 1431, Cyriac of Ancona visited Thessaloniki, a 
visit that seems hitherto to have passed unnoticed by scholars 
who have worked on the history and monuments of that city. A 
brief account of his stay is to be found in the life compiled by 
Cyriac's friend Francesco Scalamonti and completed in 1464. A 
manuscript copy of Scalamonti's work by Felice Feliciano is 
preserved in the Biblioteca Capitolare in Treviso,' but the only 
published version is of a further copy of the Treviso manuscript 
printed by G. Colucci in 1792.? Since the account includes a 
reference to an otherwise unknown monument of Aemilius 
Paullus in Thessaloniki and also throws light on what seems to 
have been the earliest recorded inscription there, it has been 


* Fr. Edward Bodnar, S.J. and Professor Charles Mitchell were kind enough 
to read through an earlier draft of this article and to make comments and 
additions based on the edition of Cyriac's writings on which they are currently 
engaged. I should also like to thank others who have read it for their valuable 
Observations. Any mistakes remain my own. 

1. Treviso, Biblioteca Capitolare, MS. I. 188. 

2. G. Colucci, Antichità picene, XV (Fermo, 1792), p. Ixxxiii. For a useful 
summary of Cyriac’s travels in Greece, see E. W. Bodnar, S.J., Cyriacus of Ancona 
and Athens (Collection Latomus, XLIII [Brussels, 1960]), chap. 1. See too P. W. 
Lehmann, ‘Cyriacus of Ancona's visit to Samothrace’, in P. W. and K. 
Lehmann, Samothracian Reflections (Bollingen Series, XCII [Princeton, N.J., 
1978), pp. 3-56. Also useful is R. Weiss, ‘Ciriaco d'Ancona in Oriente’, in A. 
Pertusi, ed., Venezia e l'Oriente fra tardo medioevo e rinascimento (Civiltà europea e 
civiltà veneziana, aspetti e problemi, 4 [Venice, 1966]), pp. 323-37, though the 
date of Cyriac’s death should be revised to 1452 in the light of Ch. G. 
Patrinelis, Kupiakóc ó 'Aykovíttgc: ‘H ói0ev óngpeoía tou eic tiv a)AQv rob 
sovdtdvou Moáue0 rob ITopOntob xal ó xypóvoc rob Oavárovrov, EEBS, XXXVI 
(1968), 152-62. 
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thought worthwhile to discuss some of the points raised by the 
passage.’ 


f. 52" 


10 


f. 52" 


15 


Exinde vero per seras se statim ad Thessalonicam contulit, 
antiquam Macedoniae atque nobilissimam ad mare urbem, in 
qua primum egregia inter amplissimae civitatis monumenta 
vidit medio in foro Pauli Aemilii nostri mirificum arcum 

et dirruptum Dianae templum, ex quo marmoreae in epistiliis 
statuae deorum quam plurimae conspectantur; vidit et nostrae 
religionis sacras plerasque ornatissimas aedes, in quis 
potissimum inspectare placuerat nobilissimum Demetrii 
trophaeofori martyris delubrum. Viderat enim insuper 
antiqua ex Lysimaco turritaque cocto de latere moenia, 
eiusque et aliorum heroum poetarumque epigrammata; et in 
tripode Musarum apud Heliconem olim posito de Homeri 
Hesiodique / tempore mentio non vulgaris habetur. Ibi 
etenim libros plerosque Graecos sacros gentilesque emit, 

et per birremem apud Chium ad Andreolum suum transmisit. 
Exinde per Adrianopolim se iterum ad Calliepolim contulit, 
ubi acceptis ex Ancone litteris novit, Martino V maximo 
pontifice defuncto, Eugenium III optimum sibi successorem 
V Non. Martias creatum esse. 


1. Thesalonicam cod. 5. marmore cod. 
9. trophea fori cod. 14. sacris cod. 


l. 1. Exinde: from Philippi. 


ll. 4-5. References to an arch of Aemilius Paullus and a temple 
of Diana, both medio in foro. The ‘temple of Diana’, with its 
marble statues of deities on the epistyle is immediately 
recognizable as the monument known as ‘Las Incantadas’, 
which stood in the centre of the city until 1864.* Its original 


3. Itis through the kindness of Fr. Bodnar and Professor Mitchell that I am 
able to printa text that is much closer to the Treviso manuscript than Colucci's 
transcription. 

4. L. Guerrini, ‘“‘Las Incantadas" di Salonicco’, Archeologia Classica, XII 
(1961), 40-70, pls. 13-28. 
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position on the southern edge of the area known to have been 
the forum has recently been established by Ch. Bakirtzis.5 It was 
not, however, a temple, but part of an elaborate portico. Also 
medio in foro, and presumably near 'Las Incantadas', was the 
‘arch of Aemilius Paullus. Other arches are known at 
Thessaloniki, notably the Arch of Galerius on the eastern edge 
of the city, and the Golden Gate’ on the west, but neither of 
them could be described as medio in foro. Another arch must be 
meant—one that disappeared at some time between Cyriac's 
visit and those of more recent travellers, for none of the latter 
refer to it. The name, however, presents problems, for it is far 
from certain that it is authentic, especially as the attribution of 
the ‘temple’ to Diana is certainly incorrect. Cyriac did know 
what to look for on a triumphal arch, having already in 1421 
made a close study of the Arch of Trajan at Ancona,’ but if this 
argument is to carry any weight there would have had to be 
something on the Thessaloniki arch for him to read, and we can 
be by no means sure that there was. It is probably more realistic 
to assume that Cyriac was misinformed. Pydna, the scene of 
Aemilius Paullus’ victory in 168 B.c. was but a few miles away 
from Thessaloniki, and it seems that a likely-looking monument 
in the middle of the city was pointed out to visitors as 
commemorating the event. As we shall see below, Cyriac never 
actively perpetrated falsehoods (which is not the same as saying 
that he was always right), and we must assume that he was 
passively recording what he was told about the ‘temple’ and the 
arch. 

It would in any case be rather difficult to believe in an arch 
outside Rome at such an early date. Triumphal arches were 


5. Ch. Bakirtzis, in a paper delivered at the Second International 
Symposium “Ancient Macedonia’, Thessaloniki, 1973, and forthcoming in the 
proceedings. 

6. H. P. Laubscher, Der Reliefschmuck des Galeriusbogens in Thessaloniki (Berlin, 
1975). 

7. E. M. Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédoine, Y (Paris, 1831), pp. 25-7, pl. 3; 
L. Heuzey and H. Daumet, Mission archéologique de Macédoine (Paris, 1876), p. 
272, pl. 22 bis. 

8. Ibid., p. 20. The substantive publication of Cyriac's records and 
interpretation of Trajan's arch at Ancona is Augusto Campana, ‘Giannozzo 
Manetti, Ciriaco e l'arco di Traiano ad Ancona’, Italia medioevale e umanistica, 11 
(1959), 483-504. 
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known there from the beginning of the second century s.c. 
Livy records the erection of three arches by L. Stertinius in 196 
B.C.? and another by P. Cornelius Scipio in 190 B.c.!° Arches in 
the provinces, however, are unknown at such a date, and in fact 
they only really begin to appear anywhere in any numbers in the 
Augustan period.!! There was a monument set up by Aemilius 
Paullus at Delphi, it is true, but it was a pier ornamented with 
historical reliefs, and not an arch.!? 


ll. 8-9. The nobilissimum Demetrii trophaeofori martyris delubrum 
which stands just to the north of the area of the Forum!* was the 
metropolitan church of Thessaloniki in 1481. Ignatius of 
Smolensk seems to refer to it as such in 1405,'* and it was not 
until much later in the fifteenth century that it became a 
mosque; an event that has recently been connected with the 
aftermath of the fall of Granada in 1492.!5 


ll. 10-11. References to the walls of the city 'brickbuilt and 
turretted'. The attribution to Lysimachus, despite Cyriac's claim 
to have seen eius . . . epigrammata cannot be correct, for these 


walls were built in the fifth century A.D.!5 (though they probably 


9. Livy, xxxiii, 27. 

10. Livy, xxxvii, 3. 

11. Cf. M. Pallottino, EAA, 1 (1958), pp. 588-99, s.v. ‘Arco onorario e 
trionfale’. 

12. H. Kahler, Der Fries vom Reiterdenkmal des Aemilius Paullus in Delphi 
(Berlin, 1965). 

13. Both the Forum and the church of St. Demetrius appear in the same 
photograph in R. Schoder, S.J., Greece from the Air (London, 1974), p. 216. 

14. Mme B. de Khitrovo, Itinéraires russes en Orient (Geneva, 1889), p. 147. 
On the history of the site and the cult, see now M. Vickers, 'Sirmium or 
Thessaloniki? A critical examination of the St. Demetrius legend', BZ, LXVII 
(1974), 337-59. 

15. M. Kiel, ‘Notes on the history of some Turkish monuments in 
Thessaloniki and their founders', Balkan Studies, XI (1970), 142. 

16. For the most recent discussions, see M. Vickers, 'Fifth-century 
brickstamps at Thessaloniki’, Annual of British School at Athens, LXVIII (1973), 
285-94; idem, ‘The late Roman walls of Thessalonica’, in E. Birley, B. Dobson 
and M. Jarrett (eds.), Roman Frontier Studies 1969, Eighth International Congress of 
Limesforschung (Cardiff, 1974), pp. 249-55; and J. M. Spieser, ‘Note sur la 
chronologie des ramparts de Thessalonique’, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, XCVIII (1974), 507-19. 
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follow the general lines of the Hellenistic fortifications).! There 
are no inscriptions referring to the king Lysimachus extant in 
Thessaloniki today, but there are several known which refer to 
private individuals of that name.'* Perhaps Cyriac saw one of 
these, or another that has since disappeared. Not surprisingly he 
describes the walls of Thessaloniki in similar terms as the 
roughly contemporary ex cocto latere moenia that he saw at 
Constantinople.!? 


ll. 12-13. The ‘unusual reference’ to the chronology of Homer 
and Hesiod clearly refers to a version of the epigram Anth. Pal. 
vii, 53, which Cyriac elsewhere says he saw at Thessaloniki, and 
which is preserved in an autograph presentation copy of a 
collection of inscriptions and drawings excerpted from his 
diaries made for Pietro Donato and now in Berlin.? The 
relevant part of the text reads as follows: ?! 


Scire te non dubito, Petre patrum optume atque 
celeberrime vir, quom venerandissimae antiquitatis cultorem 
te semper diligentissimum cognovi, A. Gelium nostrum de 
Hesiodi et Homeri aetate mentionem habere. Et quod uno 
denique tempore vixissent, testimonium adducit epigramma 
quod apud Heliconem in tripode Musis Hesiodus ipse 
dicarat. Id igitur ut in marmore Atticis consculptum litteris 
apud Thessalonicam inveni, hoc praedignissimae spectationi 
tuae loco rescribendum delegi: 


17. M. Vickers, ‘Hellenistic Thessaloniki’, JHS, XCII (1972), 166—8; cf. 
Spieser, op. cit., 516. 

18. C. Edson (ed.), Inscriptiones Graecae, X, 2, 1 (Berlin, 1972), nos. 27,97, 118 
(excavated in the Serapeum), 24$ (excavated in Plateia Vardariou) and 635 
(found in the ruins of the Cassandreotic Gate). 

19. Colucci, op. cit, p. Ixiv. See too, M. Vickers, ‘Mantegna and 
Constantinople', Burlington Magazine, CXVIII (1976) [forthcoming] for a view 
ofa tower of the Land Walls of Constantinople almost certainly derived from a 
sketch by Cyriac. 

20. Berlin, Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Ham, MS. 254, fol. 81": H. Boese, 
Die lateinischen Handschriften der Sammlung Hamilton zu Berlin (Wiesbaden, 1966) 
pp. 125ff. See too P. W. Lehmann, ‘The sources and meaning of Mantegna's 
Parnassus’, Samothracian Reflections, p. 106, n. 86. 

21. This is a new transcription for which I am grateful to Fr. Bodnar. It 
differs in several respects from the one that appeared in his Cyriacus of Ancona 
and Athens, pp. 154-5. 
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éniypauuaéxtToó ‘Hoiddourat <n» toô cic Oeccaddvixa 


HZIOAOS. MOYZAILZ. 
EAIKQNESI. THA ANEOHKA 
YMNQ. NIKIZAZ-? ENXAAKIAI 
OEION. OMHPON 


1.7. thelonicam cod. 


A facsimile was published by Th. Mommsen in 1882,? but 
neither he nor W. Kubitscheck,?* who discussed the epigram in 
the following year, believed that Cyriac had actually seen it, but 
rather that he had extracted it from the Anthology and inserted 
it as a deliberate fraud. But Cyriac's basic honesty in this 
connection has by now been re-established, thanks to G. B. De 
Rossi,?5 K. Lehmann?’ and E. W. Bodnar.?! The consensus is 
that the words in marmore Atticis consculptum litteris imply that 
Cyriac did see the Hesiod inscription, though it may not have 
been cut as early as the time that the text was composed.?5 It 
could, however, have been inscribed at any period before late 
antiquity, and should, therefore, have appeared in Z.G. X, 2, 1,?? 
but there is no reference to it either there or in C. Edson’s recent 


32. Itis impossible to say whether NIKIZAZ (for NIKHXAZ) was a mistake 
on Cyriac’s part or that of the stone cutter. 

23. Th. Mommsen, ‘Uber die berliner Excerptenhandschrift des Petrus 
Donatus’, Jahrbuch der königlich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, IV (1883), 77ff., 
and especially pl. A. 

24. W. Kubitscheck, ‘Die Glaubwürdigkeit des Cyriacus von Ancona’, 
Archaeologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, VIII (1884), 
102-8. 

25. G. B. De Rossi, Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae septimo saeculo 
antiquiores, II (1888), pp. 379-81. 

26. K. Lehmann, 'Cyriacus of Ancona, Aristotle and Teiresias in 
Samothrace’, Hesperia XII (1943), 117, n. 13. 

27. Bodnar, op. cit, 159-60. It should perhaps be noted that Cyriac's 
fidelity in general has been argued by B. Ashmole and C. Mitchell; the former 
in ‘Cyriac of Ancona’, Proceedings of the British Academy, XLV (1959), 25-41 and 
in ‘Cyriac of Ancona and the Temple of Hadrian at Cyzicus’, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIX (1956), 179-91, the latter in ‘Felice 
Feliciano Antiquarius’, Proceedings of the British Academy, XLVII (1961), 218. 

28. It is also clear that Scalamonti had misunderstood Cyriac’s notes in 
suggesting that the inscription was actually on a tripod. 

2g. C. Edson, op. cit. 
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account of the history of Thessalonian epigraphical studies.*? 


ll. 13-14. Reference to purchases of books, mostly Greek, both 
'sacred and profane' at Thessaloniki. R. Sabbadini knew of 
these, citing Colucci.?! It is interesting to note that while in 
Adrianople, before going to Philippi and Thessaloniki, Cyriac 
purchased Greek codices ex Thessalonicea praeda.** The city had 
fallen to the Turks in the year preceding his visit. Even though 
the account of the city as retailed by Scalamonti is laconic, there 
is a slight indication, in the way the Christian churches are still 
described as ‘very ornate’, that the account of the sack of the city 
by John Anagnostes may have been a little exaggerated, and that 
there was perhaps not quite as much material damage as he 
suggests.?? 


l. 15. Andreolus of Chios was Andreolo Giustiniani, one of the 
leaders of the Genoese commercial company, called the 
Mahonesi or Maonesi, on the island. Cyriac wrote many letters 
to him which are to be found in Florence,** and parts of the 
correspondence were published in 1773 by G. Targioni- 
Tozzetti.’ 


l. 16. Calliepolis = Gallipoli/Gelibolu. 


l. 18-19. Eugenius IV succeeded to the pontificate on 3 March 
1431.°° The sack of Thessaloniki by the Turks had occurred 


30. C. Edson, ‘IG X, 2, 1: Prolegomena’, Bull. de corr. hellénique, XCVIII 
(1974), 521-6. 

$81. ‘Ciriaco . . . vide e acquistò codici greci sacri e profani a Chio, Leucosia, 
Salonicco e piu che tutto nei monasteri dell'isola di Taso’. R. Sabbadini, 
Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne' secoli XIV e XV (Florence, 1905), p. 69. 

$2. MS. cit. (n. 1), fol. 51"; Colucci, p. ixxxii (kindly pointed out to me by Fr. 
Bodnar). 

83. Johannes Anagnostes, De extremo Thessalonicensi excidio narratio, chap. 21, 
p. 525 (CSHB). ; 

34. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, cod. Targioni 49. 

35. G. Targioni-Tozzetti, Relazioni di alcuni viaggi etc., V (2nd ed., [Florence, 
1778]). (Information in this and the preceding note from Professor Mitchell.) 

36. New Catholic Encyclopedia, V (New York, 1967), col. 626. 
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almost a year earlier, at the end of March 1480.*?' Cyriac’s visit 
must have occurred between these dates, but probably later 
rather than earlier. De Rossi’s synopsis of Cyriac’s life and 
travels, which puts his Macedonian visit between 1426 and 1430, 
needs therefore to be slightly amended.** 


Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford 


87. See, e.g., A. E. Vacalopoulos, A History of Thessaloniki (Thessaloniki, 1963), 


71-5. 
38. De Rossi, op. cit., pp. 358, 385. 
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Dionysios Solomos: 
The Tree of Poetry 


RODERICK BEATON 


Dionysios Solomos is a poet of contradictions. The fact is not 
often admitted either by his supporters or his occasional 
detractors. But there is a puzzling ambiguity about the poet 
which is only exacerbated by the labels that have been tied 
round his neck. Solomos, we are told, is one of the European 
Romantics, he is the father of modern Greek poetry, an epic 
poet manqué. 

But how then was it that the son of an Italian-speaking count 
and a Zantiot peasant, educated in Italy and all his life more 
fluent in Italian than in Greek, should have become the first 
serious poet to develop the resources of the demotic Greek 
language? Or howis the ‘national bard’ who on hearing of Lord 
Byron’s death at Mesolonghi, allegedly jumped up on the tavern 
table and improvised the first stanza of the ‘Lyrical Poem on the 
Death of Lord Byron’, to be reconciled with the quiet 
methodical recluse, working and re-working the incomplete 
fragments of ‘The Free Besieged’ in hopes of finding a perfect 
form for ideas that quite clearly go far beyond national 
enthusiasm? 

Solomos' fragmentary output and certain of his attitudes 
seem to belong to the Romantic movement, but his refusal of 
subjectivity places him outside it. There is no evidence that any 
of his poems stem from ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’. 
Emotional though many of them are, there is always a 
consciousness of deliberate composition: the poet stands apart. 
Solomos was aptly distinguished from Byron, some hundred 
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years later, by the poet Kostis Palamas: ‘Whatever in Byron’s 
poetry derives from his bleeding heart, in Solomos is but a step 
of the artist who is moving towards objectivity; towards the 
meaning of art."! 

Beneath the labels and the assumptions, Solomos is a difficult 
figure to pin down; if, however, we are prepared to take him on 
his own ground, some of the contradictions can be fitted into 
place.? 


I 


The three finest poems of Solomos' maturity—'The Cretan', 
‘The Free Besieged’ and ‘Porfyras’ (Shark)*—exist only as 
fragments. But this, as I hope to point out, is deceptive; of the 
three, only ‘The Free Besieged’ is really incomplete. 

That fact that these poems have come down to us in 
fragmentary form is not, as the early editors thought, merely an 
unfortunate nuisance. It says much about the poet that he was 
capable of writing short, lyrical pieces of high intensity, but 
could not lower his standards sufficiently to connect them 
together with more routine narrative verse. To quote Palamas 
again, ‘This poetry is philosophical, but it is wholly imagist’* [my 
italics]. 

The sense in which Solomos method may possibly 
foreshadow that of the Imagists need not concern us here. But 
Palamas is exactly right in his description. Solomos’ technique is 
based on juxtaposition of images, rather than on traditional 
narrative or description. 

1. K. Palamas, l'épo ord Lodwps, I (Athens, 1927), p. 55. 

2. Solomos has never been given the critical attention, at least in English, 
that he deserves. Three critical accounts have appeared: R. Jenkins, Dionysios 
Solomos (Cambridge, 1940); P. Sherrard, The Marble Threshing Floor: Studies in 
Modern Greek Poetry (London, 1956); M. B. Raizis, Dionysios Solomos (Twayne's 
World Author Series: New York, 1972). Of these only that by Sherrard makes a 
serious attempt to interpret Solomos, while the other two give mainly 
biographical accounts of the poet's development, with much attention to his 
services to the modern Greek language and to explaining the fragmentary 
nature of his works. 

3. All references are to the collected two-volume edition by L. Politis, D. 
Solomos, Complete Works, I: Poems (Athens, 1948); II: Prose and Italian Works 
(Athens, 1955). For ‘The Cretan’ see I, pp. 197-216; for ‘The Free Besieged’, I, 
pp. 207—50; and for the 'Porfyras', I, pp. 251—5. 

4. K. Palamas,’O roint XoAouóc, Bloc kai épyo (Athens, 1897); republished 
in K. Palamas, Atovdotoc XoAouóc, ed. M. Hauiyakoumis (Athens, 1970). 
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This is fairly clear in ‘The Cretan’. In this poem the 
numbering of the fragments gives the impression that large 
sections are missing, but in fact ‘The Cretan’ has most of the 
hallmarks of a finished poem.’ A little tidying up, removal of the 
fragment numbers, and it could stand on its own. But the poetic 
canons of the day would no more have tolerated such a 
condensed, cryptic eens than they tolerated ‘Kubla Khan’. For 
Solomos, the perfectionist, as for Coleridge, the professed 
‘incompleteness’ was merely disguise. 

As there are no adequate translations of Solomos to which 
reference might be made, I will quote in full from my own 
translation of ‘The Cretan’. In this only two brief sections, of 
minor importance, have been omitted, and the fragment 
numbers removed to the margin, so as not to break up the 
poem’s essential continuity. 


XVIII (6 lines describing the storm omitted) 
XIX Believe that what I say shall be pure truth. 
This I swear by my body’s many wounds, 
By those who fought by me and fell in Crete, 
By the soul that grieved me sore, this world 
forsaking. 
(Speak, trumpet, and I shall tear the shroud, 
Crying to the pallid Resurrected: 
‘Know you the beauty by which the Vale is 
hallowed? 
Speak, for you will see in her your likeness. 
No smut of earth remains, and heaven’s made 
new. 
I love her still and with her shall be judged.’ 


5. It was Polylas, the first editor of Solomos, who conflated the six versions 
of ‘The Cretan’ that existed in manuscript and established the convention by 
which the fragments are always numbered 18-22. Polylas comments, on the 
opening section of the poem, ‘As will be apparent from the beginning of the 
Fragment, the same is a continuation of a Poem, the seventeen preceding 
chapters of which the good man had previously composed, or at the least had 
sketched. Of these, however, no trace was found among the surviving papers’. 
See A. Terzakis, Aiovvoíov Lolwpoi Ta Evpioxspeva (Corfu, 1859), p- 159. 
There is no other evidence that Solomos had any intention of writing 
seventeen sections to precede the existing fragments. On the unity of ‘The 
Cretan’ see the excellent monograph by D. N. Maronitis, 4. Solwpde: olénoyéc 

ù” (Athens, 1975). 
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“We saw her early where she stood on high, 

And the flowers trembled by the gate 

Of Paradise where singing she came forth. 

Her voice was joy and sang the Resurrection, 

In haste to be united with the flesh. 

All Heaven heard with rapture, and the 
embers 

Of the burning world were briefly doused. 

She was but now before us, going with haste. 

This way and that she looks and someone 
seeks.") 


So reigned the thunder, 

And the sea, that raged like boiling broth, 
Was quieted; all calm and polished clean, 
Fragrant as flowers, it mirrored all the stars. 
Nature, by some deep mystery constrained, 
Shone forth in beauty and forgot her wrath. 
No breath in all of sea and sky that blows 

So much as the bee alighting on the flower. 
But close by the Girl, who gladly clung to me, 
The full moon trembled limpid on the water. 
At once unfolds a wonder, and from that spot 
Issues before me One clothed in the moon. 
The cool light shivered at the godlike vision, 
Her eyes' black depths and hair of gold. 

She gazed on the stars and they exulted 
Growing brighter, not hiding her from sight. 
Without a wrinkle on the sea she rose, 

A cypress insubstantial all her height, 
Spreading her arms in humility and passion— 
In her were goodness and beauty to the full. 
The night was flooded with the light of noon, 
The world a temple, shining all about. 

At last she turned to me amid the waters, 
Spellbound as the compass by the Pole, 

To me, not to the Girl, she bent her head: 
Heavy my fate, I gazed, and so did she. 

I said I had seen her once, a long time past, 
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XXI, 37 variant 


XXII 


XXII, 3-20 
omitted 


Painted in a church, perhaps, with wondrous 
art 

Or figured by thoughts and fantasy of love 

Or as I dreamed and sucked my mother's 
milk— 

An ancient memory, sweet, unthought 

That rose before me then in all its power 

Like water that the eye sees bubbling forth 

From crevices dark, and sparkling in the sun. 

My eyes became a fountain and for long 

That godlike face was hidden from my sight, 

For then I felt her eyes that pierced my bowels 

That, shaking and trembling, held me back 
from speech. 

But these are gods, that look from whence 
they dwell 

Down into the abyss where is the heart 

Of man: she read my mind, I vow, more 
clearly 

Than ever could my tongue have told my 
grief: 

‘See in my entrails what suffering has sown. 

See how my heart is full to overflowing; 

My brothers in their prime the Turks seized 
from me, 

Defiled my sister, killed her in hot blood, 

My ailing father they burnt to death at 
evening, 

At first light drowned my mother in the well. 

I filled my hands with Cretan earth and came, 

Help me, Goddess, protect this tender 
shoot— 

My only hold to keep me from the abyss.’ 

Sweetly she smiled at hearing my soul’s grief, 

Tears darkened her eyes, and they were like 
my love’s. 

Gravely perplexed, the beating of my heart 

Became yet louder against my loved one’s 
side, 
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3 lines added 
from var. 


Going like a deer that flees the hunter’s 
arrows 

Shunning the close-twined branches hung 
with flowers 

For brightly flowing water—so my heart, 

Perplexity all ceased, found open refuge 

Where a sound most sweet came forth to 
soothe it. 

No young girl’s voice beneath the spreading 
woods, 

The hour of the evening star and the waters’ 
darkening, 

Who sings to nature of her hidden love, 

To the tree, to the flower that opens and bends 
to earth; 

No voice of Cretan nightingale whose song, 

On the high bleak crags where he has his nest, 

In its sweetness echoes murmuring all night 
long 

By the distant sea and the pa far off, 

Until the stars dissolve before the Dawn, 

Who, hearing, drops the roses from her 
fingers; 

Nor is it the shepherd’s pipe I used to hear 

On Psiloriti, where lonely sorrow led me, 

And I saw the star of heaven full at noon, 

The mountains, seas and plains in light 
exulting 

And hope of freedom seizing my breast, 
I cried, 

O holy motherland, my country soaked in 
blood! 

Weeping then, I spread my hands with pride 

On the blackened stones I loved, and 
shrivelled grasses. 

Speech, bird, or singing voice, none can 
match 

That sound, whose like perhaps is gone from 
earth. 

It is not words, but a sound as light as air, 
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Too soft to echo even from close at hand. 

If it was near I know not, or from afar 

Like scent of May was wafted by the air 

With odours sweet surpassing all description: 

Love and Death, I doubt, have scarce such 
power. 

The sound seized all my soul and quite shut 
out 

The sky, the sea, the shore, even my Girl; 

It seized me; many times it made me yearn 

To leave behind my body and to follow. 

It ceased; drained empty nature and my soul 

That sighed and at once was filled with 
my beloved. 

And now at last the shore: I set her down 

Upon the sand with joy, but she was dead. 


Only the opening is unclear. The speaker in the first four lines 
is the Cretan, who has escaped with his beloved from a massacre. 
The portion in brackets is not specifically related, and seems to 
be a kind of ‘Prologue in Heaven’. 

Given the context of this prologue in the rest of the poem, 
other things fall into place. The beautiful woman sought out at 
the Resurrection could be either the Cretan’s beloved or the 
woman of the vision. In fact she must be both, and so this 
Prologue subtly prepares us for the death of the Girl at the end 
of the poem. 

The shock of the final line remains, of course, but ona second 
reading of the poem the pattern becomes visible. The vision and 
the supernatural calm are the true essence of the human being the 
Cretan loves, which can only be made visible through her 
destruction as a physical being. But at the same time the living 
person is the natural extension of the incorporeal ‘Beauty’ of the 
vision, without whose existence (and sacrifice) the spiritual 
manifestation could not exist. 

It is this paradox which gives the poem its extraordinary 
tension. In the opening prologue the setting is the Resurrection, 
and the Girl was “In haste to be united with the flesh’. And at the 
same time the holocaust in which the physical world is being 
consumed is momentarily abated. Solomos is thinking here of 
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the passage in Dante where the souls in Paradise are nostalgic 
for their bodies—not their earthly bodies of course but the 
eternal bodies they have been promised at the Resurrection. The 
passage in Dante is a rare imaginative insight, with the 
realization that there might be something unsatisfactory, 
incomplete, in a purely insubstantial existence. 


Tanto mi parver subiti e accorti 

e luno e l’altro coro a dicer ‘Amme!’, 
che ben mostrar disio de’ corpi morti; 
forse non pur per lor, ma per le mamme, 
per li padri e per li altri che fuor cari 
anzi che fosser sempiterne fiamme.* 


Echoing this passage, Solomos is concerned to show how the 
spiritual or ideal world is not independent of the puc 

The end of the poem presents the other half of this paradox. 
The unearthly music ceases, and the Cretan, for his part, is eager 
'to leave behind my body and to follow'. The setting of these 
final lines is purely earthly, in exact contrast to the 'Prologue'. 
And here the movement is from physical life towards the spiritual; 
the Girl dies, completely identified with the vision, as the Cretan 
himself longs to be. The end is tragic—the Girl is dead, the 
Cretan is confined to his world and the apparition to hers. 

Solomos uses this technique of juxtaposition to present the 
twin worlds of physical and spiritual, or ideal, as 
complementary, separated by a tension almost sexual, mutually 
dependent and yet unable to interact except in a moment of 
supreme tension that leaves a tragic aftermath. 

The poem ‘Porfyras’ (Shark), was drafted some fifteen years 
after Solomos stopped work on ‘The Cretan’. It is the last in the 
trilogy of great fragmentary pieces and quite possibly the 
nearest to completion. In this poem certain of the themes and 
images of ‘The Cretan’ recur. This time, however, the central 
paradox is introduced in the cryptic opening: 


6. Dante, Paradiso, XIV. 61-6: ‘So they appeared ready and eager, both the 
one chorus (of souls) and the other, to cry “Amen”, and thus clearly showed 
their longing for their mortal bodies; not perhaps for themselves but for the 
sake of their mothers or fathers or others who were dear to them before they 
became sempiternal flames.’ 
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Hell, ever wakeful, circled you about 

` But powerless yet unless far off, beyond 
The bounds of Paradise, in which you share, 
And—do you hear it?—yearns within your breast. 


Having stated this, the poet switches to an immediate 
situation. A young English soldier is lying on his back in the 
water off Corfu, admiring the peace and beauty of the sunset. 
The device is the familiar one of the soliloquy, but notice how 
closely the imagery parallels that of the supernatural calm in 
‘The Cretan’: 


Throw, Night, a thousand stars upon the water, 
And smile among the flowers, black rocky cleft. 
The gold-winged bird is near and circles me 
Leaving at once the branch for the stony shore 
And there he hears the glories of sea and sky 
And there draws out his song with all his magic. 
Sweetly he bound the sea and desert rocks 

And cries on the star of evening to come forth. 


Keeping the other poem in mind, we realize that Solomos is 
not feing mere soft sentimental gush about an evening bathe. 
In ‘The Cretan’ the state of absolute calm was the antithesis of 
the storm raging all around, and could only appear, 
paradoxically, at the moment when the destructive violence was 
at its height. We now have more than a hint of what Solomos 
means by this ominous opening line—‘Hell, ever wakeful, 
circled you about . . .’. 

The soldier is at one with Nature: the image is familiar from 
the generation of the Romantics: 


Nature smiled like lightning, became his own, 
Hope, you bound his mind with all your magic: 
New earth all about, new earth of joy and goodness. 


But for Solomos Nature is not to be confused with the 
'sublime' of the English Romantics. To this same Nature 
belongs the shark, the ‘tiger of the seas’ that suddenly attacks 
from behind. The youth awakes from his peaceful communion 
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with the beauties of Nature, not to a sense of horror or 
desperation but to the joy of ‘his body, naked and free as the 
lightning’. The two seemingly incompatible faces of Nature are 
united only at the moment of destruction, when its beauty and 
its violence supplement one another. 


In a flash of light the young man knew himself. 


Throughout this poem, whose theme of contraries 
momentarily united is close to that of "The Cretan', the imagery 
is kept just within the limits of the natural world. Paradise is 
described as a natural experience: it is the nearest approach of 
the physical world to the realm of magic (the bird *draws out his 
song with all his magic’ and ‘sweetly . . . bound the sea and 
desert rocks’.) But it is an earthly Paradise, within Nature, and 
it is worth noting that neither heaven nor hell in the poem is 
associated with moral reward or punishment. 

Once again body and soul, heaven and hell, are brought so 
close that we see them as opposite facets of the same thing. In 
both poems (‘Porfyras’ and ‘The Cretan’) the tension between 
opposites is drawn out to an unbearable limit, when they are 
suddenly reversed and in the instant of changing over, are seen 
as one. Such is the dual nature of the Girl and the vision, the 
storm and calm in ‘The Cretan’, and of Paradise and Hell in the 
‘Porfyras’. 

Perhaps the most complex of Solomos’ mature poems and 
also, in its present form, the least satisfactory, is ‘The Free 
Besieged’, about the siege and destruction of Mesolonghi in 
1826. The kind of paradox I have been trying to illustrate is 
apparent here in the title, and from the existing fragments of the 
poem it seems that the two states were to be seen as opposite 
sides of the same coin. Only through being besieged and 
reduced to the lowest imaginable physical and moral condition, 
could the defenders be worthy or capable of their final act of 
freedom—to leave the town and face the enemy. 

Solomos wrote three successive drafts of "The Free Besieged’, 
of which the second is the fullest, although the fragments of the 
final draft, in which the rimes were dropped, are usually more 
connected and poetically of higher quality. Most of my 
illustrations will be taken from the second draft. 
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Solomos conceived of the siege and fall of Mesolonghi on 
several levels. As a result, the poem gilds the sordid facts with a 
moral significance and a grandeur which it is hard to reconcile 
with history." When this is compared with Homer’s or even 
Milton’s description of warfare, it is striking how diametrically 
opposed were Solomos' interests to those of the epic poets. 

It is likely that Solomos considered the factual details of the 
siege and sortie much less important than the total schema he 
was weaving around them. His descriptions of the hunger and 
desperation of the defenders, of the young woman who 
dreamed that an angel offered her his wings but she refused to 
use them, preferring to die with the others, tend towards the 
grandiose gesture in the manner of Delacroix.® 

Granted, however, that the poem fails to be epic or dramatic, 
it is not surprising that its highest qualities are those it shares 
with the great lyric poems of Solomos’ maturity, and it is in 
terms of those qualities that the poem deserves to be discussed. 

One of the greatest sections of the poem (which has been 
preserved in two successive drafts), has been given the title "The 
Temptation’, and describes with Solomos' characteristic 
mastery of images, the beauties of Nature that surround the 
citadel. Solomos says of this description, that the beauties of 
Nature increase the determination of the Turks to possess the 
land, but also ‘the pain of the besieged that they will lose it.’ 

Even within this description, Solomos manages to remind us 
of the ambivalence of Nature, which also forms the core of the 
‘Porfyras’: 


Carefree to the waters of the lake comes 

The pale blue butterfly sporting with his shadow, 
Fragrant from sleep at the wild lily’s heart; 
Where of a sweet hour nestles the tiny worm.!? 


And the climax of the description characteristically heightens 
the tension within the poem close to the limits of endurance: 


7. See for example W. St. Clair, That Greece might still be Free. The Philhellenes 
in the War of Independence (Oxford, 1972), for a brutally unsentimental account 
of these events. 


8. See for example the painting by Delacroix of ‘Greece expiring on the 
ruins of Mesolonghi’. 
g. Ed. Politis, I, p. 216. 10. Ibid., p. 217. 
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Who dies today a thousand deaths will die. 


At the end of this description in the later, unrimed version, 
come the lines, 


No breath of wind in earth or sea or sky, 

So much as the bee makes, close to the tender petals; 
Around an unmoving whiteness on the lake 

The round moon gathers, mingling with it alone, 

And clothed in its light a fair young girl comes forth.!! 


This is a clear reminder of ‘The Cretan’ and a hint that the 
experience of that poem is about to be repeated in a still more 
complex form. ` 

The tension is increased yet further. Like the. soldier, 
unsuspecting that hell ‘circles him about’, the Mesolonghians 
are 


Roses of God now fallen into hell.!? 


The Great Mother (Hellas) appears, in order to partake of the 
defenders’ sufferings, and ‘breathes Paradise upon them.’ She is 
described as radiant: 


Who flashed an undying smile, plaything of her joy, 
With the light of her goodness, light of her beauty." 


As in the ‘Porfyras’ it is light, or lightning, that brings the two 
worlds into contact, and this figure of ‘Hellas’ is a clear 
development from the ‘Lady clothed in the moon’ of ‘The 
Cretan’. The twin poles of physical and spiritual seem for a 
moment to have come together: the Great Mother is at once the 
intangible symbol of the defenders’ ideals, and an abstraction 
from the physical land—like the Lady in ‘The Cretan’, and 
depends for her existence on “The blackened stones I loved and 
shrivelled grasses’. 

But the resolution is still not in sight. The siege of Mesolonghi 
by the Turks is also the siege of the soul by physical Nature. (This 
section of the poem exists only in a prose draft.) 

11. Ibid., p. 243. 12. Ibid., p. 230. 13. Ibid., p. 231. 
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All of life, from all parts of Nature, wishes to capture the soul 
of man: sea, earth, sky blended together, surface and depth 
blended together, besiege the nature of man on the surface 
and in its depth.!* 


This appears at first sight to give weight to Sherrard’s reading of 
‘The Cretan’, and also of this poem, that ‘the world is a prison- 
house of wrath and it is only through great struggle involving 
the sacrifice of all that is natural that man can attain 
happiness'.!5 

But as we have seen, ‘Nature’ and ‘the soul of man’ are 
mutually dependent. Solomos never defends the ascetic way of 
life, to the extent of upholding one side of the coin at the 
expense of the other. Wholeness is possible only at the moment 
where such opposites are united—as, in this poem, by the sortie 
of the defenders. The soul charges bravely into the world of 
physical Nature, the two complete one another and are 
destroyed. 

Of the actual sortie nothing is said in any of the three drafts. 
Only a couple of aa beini fragments give a hint of how the 
poem might have ended. 


From depth to depth he fell until there was 
None other: issued thence invincible. 


Light that tramples smiling hell and death.'® 


Hell, or death, is harrowed by light. The word I have 
translated ‘smiling’ really means ‘rejoicing’, but Solomos has 
pee it in such a way that it can refer either backwards or 
orwards. In this way a link is formed between incompatible 
worlds: this line graphically shows how rejoicing, an attribute of 
light, is extended finally to the opposite of light, to hell and 
death. 

But of course, as in the ‘Porfyras’, this union of opposites can 
only be momentary and tragic. The defenders of Mesolonghi 
were mostly massacred. 


14. Ibid., p. 216. 15. Sherrard, op. cit., p. 24. 
16. Ed. Politis, I, p. 235. 
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II 


More helpful for an understanding of the workings of Solomos’ 
poetry is the series of notes the poet made while working on ‘The 
Free Besieged’. 

It all begins, in a note often quoted, with the seed. ‘Apply to 
the spiritual form the story of a plant, which begins from the 
seed and returns to that state, having passed through, as degrees 
of its development, all the shapes of the plant, the roots, the 
trunk, the leaves, flowers and fruit.”!” 

The poem, that is to say, is the spiritual expression of the 
organic process that begins with the seed, grows, flowers, bears 
fruit that dies to become a seed once more. 

But this is only a beginning. Another note appears to say 
exactly the opposite. ‘Let the poem be a bodiless spirit, which 
flows from God, and after being made flesh in the organs of 
time, place, nationality, language with their various thoughts, 
feelings, inclinations etc. (let a small world come into existence 
capable of making this manifest), in the end returns to God.'!* 

Here we find Solomos, in discussing his art, applying the 
same type of paradox as continually emerges in his poems. 
The two ideas are exactly complementary; in the first the 
poem is drawn from physical, organic growth (this is the poem 
as plant), in the second, it is the bodiless spirit which issues from 
God, made flesh. 

If we accept these two ideas as polarities in Solomos’ concept 
of ‘the poem’, it is possible to see other key-ideas ranging 
themselves on one side or the other. Before you can have a poem 
at all, he says, you must have an Idea, which you must consider 
deeply and fixedly. ‘In this (Idea)’, he goes on, ‘will be embodied 
the most substantial and highest content of true human nature, 
Fatherland and Faith.'!? 

This statement is anything but precise until we remember the 
assumptions already in the poet’s mind as he wrote it—and all 
of these notes were of course written for himself only. The word 
‘embody’ is an obvious reminiscence of ‘make flesh’ in the last 
note quoted, and it is clear that Solomos is thinking about the 
same process in both cases. The internal opposition contained 


17. Ibid., p. 207. 18. Ibid., p. 209. 19. Ibid., p. 209. 
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in the phrase describing the Idea as ‘most substantial’ and 
‘highest’ corresponds exactly to that of ‘Fatherland’ and ‘Faith’. 
The first half refers to a physical thing rendered ideal, the second 
to the spiritual made manifest. 

This is further developed in another note. ‘The basic (or 
foundation) rhythm’ (previously associated with language) 
‘should be supported at the centre of Nationality, and should 
rise vertically, while the meaning, from which poetry wells up, 
and which it serves, spreads out by degrees in its circles.'?? 

The simple image of the plant has become much more 
complicated. ‘Nationality’ relates obviously back to 
‘Fatherland’ and belongs with the physical things imaged by the 
plant. The ‘meaning’ on the other hand—all that is highest in 
poetry—belongs with ‘Faith’ and the ‘bodiless spirit’. The 
process of the poem ‘welling up’ and spreading out in circles is 
again reminiscent of the different forms the ‘bodiless spirit’ can 
take after issuing from God—the ‘organs of time, place, 
nationality, language with their various thoughts, feelings, 
inclinations etc.’. The spirit descending is distributed ever 
farther from its central source. 

Thus while the ‘plant’ grows vertically upwards, the ‘bodiless 
spirit’ fans out ‘by degrees in its circles’. And this opposition 
clearly relates to the oppositions of the poems, of heaven and 
hell, soul and body. 

From this. analysis two things become clear. The first and most 
important is the nature of the role Solomos ascribed to his art. 
These notes describe a drama as a complex as that of ‘The Free 
Besieged’, in which the protagonist is poetry. It is a drama 
reminiscent of the Incarnation, where the spirit descending 
from God is grafted on to the mortal seed and offers salvation 
(completeness?) through its mysteriously dual nature. Or as 
Solomos himself put it, ‘One must study the substantial shadow, 
which shall put forth the bodies with which it shall itself be 
united and made manifest. . . . In this manner the Metaphysical 
became Physical.’?! 

The second point is that Solomos’ thinking, although 
obscured by the fragmentary appearance of his work, was more 
systematic than has generally been realised. But the manner of 


20. Ibid., p. 208. 21. Ibid., p. 209. 
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its expression does not suggest that Solomos was deeply read in 
philosophy, although he had read Plato and had some 
knowledge of contemporary German thinkers, particularly 
Hegel. Hegel’s influence has occasionally been adduced—for 
example by Raizis who follows Varnalis in the belief that 
‘Solomos considered poetry as lying in the absolute sphere of 
the Spirit, next to religion and philosophy, as Hegel did.’?? I 
think I have already shown that Solomos’ views on poetry 
cannot be so simply defined; and the peculiar system he evolved 
probably cannot be ascribed to Hegel. 


III 


There are good reasons, on the contrary, for attributing aspects 
of this system to Dante, whose works Solomos knew well and 
admired profoundly. Dante's claims for the role of poetry are 
no less extreme than those of Solomos. And besides, Dante's 
sponsorship of the spoken Italian of his day had been a constant 
example to Solomos in his efforts to establish the demotic as the 
language of Greek poetry. 

But of course Solomos admired more of Dante than the De 
Vulgare Eloquentia. He knew that the Dantescan cosmology was 
based on a mystical concept widespread in the middle 
ages—that the universe is an infinite sphere with its 
circumference at the centre. What this means in the Commedia is 
that Satan lies at the centre of gravity ofa spherical universe. But 
God, as the fountain and source of all things, also, in a different 
sense, lies at the universal centre. The celestial rose where Dante 
finally sees God is beyond all the circles of Paradise, but, by 
changing the image subtly, Dante makes it also the centre. In a 
famous Dantescan image, God is the root from which the tree of 
Paradise descends, spreading outwards in the various circles. 


IV 


Dante was the supreme example of the literary, quasi- 
philosophical poet, and he stood for all that Solomos had 
learned to admire during his long period of education in Italy. 
But one of the basic contradictions in Solomos' nature was that, 
22. Raizis, Op. cit., p. 49. 
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although his father was an Ionian aristocrat and his education 
had been entirely in Italian, his mother belonged to the people 
of Zante. 

Resulting partly from his feeling that, however aristocratic 
and Italian he might be in his manners, he really belonged to the 
people, and partly from his crusade on behalf of the demotic 
language,?? Solomos was avidly interested in all the Greek 
poetry he could lay his hands on. Precisely what texts he knew is 
still a matter for debate—but it is beyond question that he knew 
Greek folk poetry intimately and had access to some medieval 
Greek literature as well.?* 

The general question of Solomos’ relation to Greek folk 
poetry is too large to be entered upon here. Personally, I believe 
that Solomos was affected at a deeper level than that merely of 
language and versification. But be that as it may I think it is 
worth comparing one of Solomos’ last fragments in which the 
plant/bodiless spirit antithesis reappears, with a folk song and a 
medieval tale. It will be seen that Solomos has re-used the 
material to suit himself, but I believe a hint of his more 
sophisticated conception may already be implicit in the folk 
tradition. 

The poem has come to be known as the “Carmen Seculare',?5 
since later editors thought it must belong to Solomos’ projected 
poem on the new era beginning in Greece. The most substantial 
fragment, which again seems perfectly able to stand on its own, 
is as follows: 


There is a tree—no humble weed or shrub— 
Whose branches arch like fountains through the air; 
Here think to see no bird, no touch of green, 

Many its leaves, but on each leaf a spirit, 


23. It has often been said that Solomos’ patronage of the demotic language 
was the result of his mother's Zantiot origin. In fact Solomos was too objective 
and deliberate to espouse a cause for emotional reasons alone, and there is 
evidence that his stand was carefully and precisely thought out on the basis of 
his experience of the language question in Italy. See M. Vitti, 'O Aiovóotoc 
Zodwpds kal tò yÀocoikó Gjrrua atv IraA(a, Nea Estia, LXII (1957), 43-9, and 
idem, ‘Riflessi della questione della lingua italiana sul poeta greco Dionysios 
Solomos’, Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orientale, I (1959), 79-94. 

24. See M. Hatziyakoumis, NeoeAAgvixec anyec tob XoAouob (Athens, 1968). 

25. Ed. Politis, I, pp. 262-3. 
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And all its height this tree resounds resplendent 

With every sound of art and light of heaven. 

Earth, sea and sky tremble at the monstrous vision, 
The mighty chandelier in nature’s temple, 

And a thousand thousand stars gleam with new light, 
Chant a thousand thousand songs as one. 

Beneath the tree sits the shepherdess at prayer, 

The stars receive it gladly as the earth the sun. 

That moment the Seraphim knew the depths of love, 
And Paradise is Paradise twice over. 

Who prophesied, stones, that you should put forth roses? 


But now where are the feet that shone so fair? 
The shapely breast that has such worlds within it? 
The girl sits in the vineyards, playing with her lamb. 


The magic tree occurs in several variations in Greek tradition. 
In the Byzantine story, its wonder lies in the artistry with which it 
was created. The master craftsman is Leo the Wise. 


In the reign of the Emperor Theophilus, he fashioned a great 
planetree all of gold, and fashioned birds of every kind to sit 
upon it. He fashioned two lions also, and birds and (musical) 
instruments. ... And when the wind blew, the planetree 
shook in the wind, and the birds also. And each one sang with 
his own voice. And all who saw the tree had great joy to 
behold with what wisdom and art he had fashioned it thus. 
And these things were the creations of Leo the Wise, with the 
art of the stars. 


But the next Emperor was badly counselled, the story ends, and 
the tree and the birds and the lions were melted down for their 
gold.?5 
Here the emphasis is on creating (rofyua) and on art (réyvn). 
But if Solomos knew this tradition, as is likely, he could not have 
26. The story is quoted from the History of the Pseudo-Dorotheos of the 
late Byzantine period by N. G. Politis, Aaoypagixà Zógueixra, II (Athens, 


1921), pp. 23-6. He also quotes a shorter version from the Epic of Achilles, 
probably of the fourteenth century. 
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failed to know, in one of its variants, the demotic song of the 
magic tree.?? 


In my garden I had a tree 

and thither went to be consoled. 
I know not what this tree may be 
whose leaves are all of gold, 
each branch in silver rolled. 
And by its root a fountain lies, 
cool water at the brink. 

Andas I bent my head to drink 

I kissed her between the eyes. 
Let me drink and drink my fill 
and kiss my girl and kiss her still. 


The supernatural (or more than natural) rarely has anything to 
do with art in the world of folksong. This tree belongs to Nature, 
but is more than naturally beautiful because of the beautiful girl 
(half-identified with the spring) sitting by its root. 

In both of these traditional versions the leaves and branches 
of the tree are of gold or silver. Solomos characteristically does 
away with appearances, and indicates the supernatural aspect of 
the tree by having a spirit on each leaf. But the image of the 
chandelier comes closer to Leo’s magic art. 

Solomos has rejected the improbable ornamentation of Leo’s 
tree (the golden lions and birds), together with the homely, 


27. D. Petropoulos, ‘EAAnvixd Anuotixd Tpayoóóua, II (Athens, 1958), p. 93. 
The Greek text (with refrains omitted) is as follows: 


Aévópov etya oth avAy uov, 
ytd napnyopià óikij pov. 
Kai dev (épo tl õévtpó "vai 
néy dAdypvoa ta póla 

Ki donuévia tà kAovápia. 
Kai at!) pía xpta Bpton 
mods thy káve: téroia Kpton; 
Ki €axupa và nia vepó, 
DUA tà uária TÇ Ta Óvó. 
Tià và mið kal và yeutow 
kai thv kópr và prdjow. 


This version of the song was recorded by A. Passow, Popularia Carmina Graeciae 
Recentioris (Leipzig, 1860), no. DCXXV, p. 468. 
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more naturalistic ending of the folksong, which is after all a love 
song. The fountain in the song, however, is transferred, in a 
brilliantly dynamic image, to describe the tree itself (‘whose 
branches arch like fountains through the air’). And the girl 
sitting at the bottom of the tree is faithfully reproduced in the 
shepherdess. 

It will by now be apparent that we are dealing with a familiar 
relation of opposites. Solomos’ tree is both natural and 
artificial; Nature and artifice are here presented in a fragile co- 
existence. But of course only for a moment. In the last three lines 
it is clear that the magical tree has disappeared. 

The ambiguous nature of the tree, between Nature and 
artifice is evident even without these direct or indirect ‘sources’ 
to highlight it. The branches arching like fountains are vital and 
natural, the tree resounds both to the natural light of heaven 
and to ‘every sound of art’; it is described as a chandelier, a 
creation of artifice, and the stars are imagined as singing. On the 
other hand the stones that put forth roses belong to Nature, 
albeit in a ‘supernatural’ state. 

But this is not all. Bearing in mind what Solomos had written, 
many years before this poem, about poetry rising like a plant 
from the seed and at the same time descending as a ‘bodiless 
spirit’ from God, and also that in this poem Solomos is 
manipulating the opposite poles of Nature and artifice, one is 
forced to the conclusion that here he is once again exploring the 
implications of his art. 

The imagery of the poem is remarkably close to the images 
Solomos used to describe ‘the poem’ in the notes to ‘The Free 
Besieged’. This tree is at once rooted in the earth and a creation 
of the spirit, at which earth, sea and sky look on in wonder. It is, 
in a highly Dantescan image, ‘The mighty chandelier in Nature's 
temple’. 

A chandelier (like Dante’s tree of Paradise) has its ‘roots’ at 
the top and its branches spread out downwards through the air. 
This is in direct contrast to the image of the fountain, which 
suggests a driving physical force thrusting the branches upwards. 
And finally it is not the tree itself that sings. The tree merely 
mediates: it re-echoes the sounds of art, it reflects the lights of 
heaven. 

Solomos' tree, I believe, is Art itself, an ideal mingling of 
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natural vitality or spontaneity, and téxvy or artifice; of earthly 
roots and divine substance. But the tree of art is a fragile, 
momentary thing. The shepherdess can have her prayer heard 
so long as this strange creation brings her close to heaven, 
affecting at once the Seraphim, in the spiritual sphere, who 
come to know love, and the stones, in the physical, that put forth 
roses. Then it passes, like the vision of ‘The Cretan’, and the girl 
is left sitting in the vineyards, playing contentedly with a lamb. 


V 


This swansong of Solomos contains the gentlest, most 
thoughtful account of the experience that links the physical and 
the spiritual. Poetry itself plays a role in the drama, and through 
poetry is the Metaphysical made Physical. Solomos has thus 
achieved a level of self-awareness impossible to the medieval 
story-teller or to the folk singer. Very often for them too, their 
art was the means of reconciling contradictions, but they would 
never be capable of standing back and considering themselves 
doing so. The folk poet has no need to think about the 
significance of what he is doing, because he is doing it entirely 
successfully. 

Solomos was not speaking for the kind of community in 
which the value of poetry and song is taken for granted. Unlike 
the folk poet, he did not have a tradition of poets behind him, 
who had been saying the same kind of thing as he had to say, toa 
similar audience for generations. Solomos was faced with an 
audience which had never existed before—the modern Greek 
nation, with all its incongruities and crises of identity. 

Struggling, after his initial success with the swashbuckling 
‘Hymn to Liberty’ and ‘Lyrical Poem on the Death of Lord 
Byron’, to create a native Greek idiom capable of bearing the 
weight of his ideas, Solomos became more and more inward- 
looking. Not only in his personal life, but in his concern with 
poetry. Poetry, it seems, was the one vehicle which could 
successfully embody his ideas. But these ideas came to be 
centred increasingly around poetry itself. 

Solomos’ concept of poetry is a daring one, born perhaps of 
the isolation in which he spent the greater part of his life. But 
this placing of his art among the dramatis personae helps to 
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explain some of the apparent contradictions of Solomos—why 
for instance the poet who set out to write epic poetry for a 
national audience should have left behind only fragments, and 
these still unpublished at his death. 


Peterhouse, 
University of Cambridge 
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Humour and Status Reversal in Greek 
Shadow Theatre 


LORING M. DANFORTH 


Traditional plays of the Greek shadow theatre deal with the 
adventures of Karaghiozis, a poor Greek who is the 
embodiment of zovnpta (cunning, slyness). Plays of the comic 
type,' and more specifically, plays in which Karaghiozis assumes 
a position requiring certain skills,? have a standard narrative 
structure or plot which can be summarized as follows: A wealthy 
Turkish pasha or vizier, looking for a person to perform a job 
which requires certain skills, meets Hadziavatis, the subservient 
town crier, and asks for his help in finding such a person. 
Hadziavatis agrees at once, sets off, and invariably meets 
Karaghiozis, who, upon learning of the position the Turk is 
trying to fill, immediately claims to possess the prerequisite 
skills. With much humour and cleverness Karaghiozis convinces 
first Hadziavatis and then the Turk that he can in fact perform 
the job. Karaghiozis then appears on stage as the skilled person 
with the appropriate costume or equipment (cook's hat, 
doctor's bag, secretarys writing implements, etc.) He is 


1. For the customary tripartite classification of Greek shadow theatre plays 
into comic plays, historic or heroic plays, and plays inspired by traditional 
folktales, see K. Biris, 'O Kapayxiótnc, éAAgvkó Aaixó Géatpo, Nea Estia, II 
(1952), $5, and G. Ioannou, 'O Kapayxiótzc, I (Athens, 1971), p. &&. Fora 
discussion of the problems raised by this classification see L. Danforth, Greek 
Shadow Theatre: A Metasocial Commentary (unpublished Master's Thesis, 
Princeton University, Department of Anthropology, 1974), pp. 14-25. 

2. Plays of this type include 'Karaghiozis the Secretary’, ‘Karaghiozis the 
Spiritualist’, 'Karaghiozis the Baker’, 'Karaghiozis the Doctor’, 'Karaghiozis 
the Prime Minister for Two Hours’, etc. 
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transformed from a poor uneducated man of low status into a 
skilled educated man of high status. In that position he deceives 
several stock characters, such as Omorphonios, Dionysios and 
Stavrakas, until his deceit is finally exposed and he is chased off 
stage. 

This article will begin by examining the relationship between 
the humour in Greek shadow theatre and the status 
transformation or reversal which is an essential feature of the 
social relationships depicted in the plays; it will then propose a 
theory which views both types of phenomena as attempts to 
explore, understand and reaffirm systems of social and cultural 
categories. 

According to Mary Douglas, humour can be understood as a 
challenge by a subordinate pattern of relations, characterized by 
disorder and lack of control, against a dominant pattern 
characterized by order and control. A humorous situation has a 
subversive effect on the dominant structure of ideas because ‘its 
form consists of a victorious tilting of uncontrol against control, 
it is an image of the levelling of hierarchy, the triumph of 
intimacy over formality, of unofficial values over official ones.” 

However, jokes and other forms of humour do not present a 
permanent or serious challenge to the dominant pattern of 
relations. As Douglas states (pp. 365, 374): 


The joke merely affords opportunity for realising that an 
accepted pattern has no necessity. Its excitement lies in the 
suggestion that any particular ordering of experience may be 
arbitrary and subjective. It is frivolous in that it produces no 
real alternative, only an exhilarating sense of freedom from 
form in general. ...[A joke reveals] the arbitrary, provisional 
nature of the very categories of thought, by lifting their 
pressure for a moment and suggesting other ways of 
structuring reality. 


In much of the humour of Greek shadow theatre the 
dominant structure of ideas represents proper, polite or refined 
values and behaviour. For example, the formal exchange of 
polite greetings can be understood as a dominant pattern of 


3. Mary Douglas, ‘The Social Control of Cognition: Some Factors in Joke 
Perception’, Man, III (1968), 366. 
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relations which is challenged by Karaghiozis’ substitution of 
insults in the form of puns. Quite often the Turk greets 
Karaghiozis and, upon learning of his excellent qualifications 
for a particular job, says to him Xàc ovyyatpw nods (“I 
congratulate you very much’), to which Karaghiozis replies Kat 
éyÀ a&¢ aiatvouat nodvd (‘And I detest you very much too’). 
Karaghiozis often substitutes the name of some demeaning 
animal, food or occupation for someone’s proper title, such as 
natoäç (‘tripe’) for ITacàc (‘Pasha’), or anovtoje (‘shoemaker’) 
for ózaozictijc (‘adjutant’). Other examples of humour caused 
by the substitution of improper or vulgar objects for what is 
proper and expected involve the substitution of a mixture of 
vinegar and must for champagne and the substitution of castor 
oil for proper prescriptive medicine.* 

After developing the structural model of humour outlined 
above, in which a dominant pattern of relations is challenged by 
another, Douglas asserts that this structure is replicated on the 
level of social organization, i.e. the broader context of the 
humorous interaction. She sees a correspondence between the 
structure of the joke and the structure of the social organization 
in which the joke takes place: 


A joke is seen and allowed when it offers a symbolic pattern of 
a social pattern occurring at the same time. . . . All jokes are 
expressive of the social situations in which they occur. The 
one social condition necessary for a joke to be enjoyed is that 
the social group in which it is received should develop the 
formal characteristics of a ‘told’ joke. (p. 366.) 


The challenge to the dominant pattern in the logical structure of 
a joke can be seen as a symbolic challenge to the dominant 
pattern in the structure of the social organization. A joke 
therefore represents a temporary release from a hierarchical 
system of social control. 

Pre-revolutionary Greece—the social context for the 
traditional plays of the Greek shadow theatre—was ruled by a 
centralized Turkish administration whose chief function was to 
maintain control over its non-Moslem subjects and to collect 
taxes from them. Much of the humour of Greek shadow theatre, 

4. Ioannou, op. cit., pp. 81, 108-16. 
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directed as it is against the Turkish pasha or vizier, provides a 
replication on the symbolic level of the structure of the social 
organization in which it occurs. Karaghiozis’ humour is a 
subversive challenge to the dominant system of control 
represented by the Turkish administration. 

More specifically, the humour is replicated in the status 
reversal which Karaghiozis undergoes. This status reversal is the 
most complete expression of the shadow theatre’s challenge to 
hierarchy and control. Before examining the reversal in detail, 
however, we must consider the concepts of prestige, status and 
honour, since these play an important role in bringing about 
Karaghiozis' transformation.* 

The hierarchical principle of ydéntpov (‘prestige’) is an 
important structural feature of Greek social organization. 
Individuals and families within a given community are 
differentiated and ranked according to their position in the 
hierarchy of prestige. The concept of prestige can be separated 
analytically into two categories, status and honour. Status 
includes the material elements of prestige such as wealth, 
occupation and education. This material foundation of prestige 
lies to a large degree beyond one's control. The second category 
which comprises prestige is tif (‘honour’), in the sense of the 
recognition of one's value or worth. In dealing with the concept 
of honour in this sense, Pitt- Rivers' term 'honour-precedence' 
is very useful. Honour- precedence, or ‘the pecking order 
theory of honour’, involves a hierarchy of honour in which ‘the 
person who submits to the precedence of others recognizes his 
inferior status. He is dishonoured in the sense that he has 
disavowed his claim to the higher status to which he aspired’.® 
Claims to honour are competitive assertions of superiority over 
others. Social interactions therefore often become contests for 
honour in which the prestige of the victor is enhanced by the 
humiliation of the defeated. 

It is in the context of a discussion of honour= precedence 
that the competitive quality of Greek social relations can best 
be understood. One’s honour is often tested, challenged and 

5. Fora more detailed discussion of these concepts see J. Campbell, Honour, 
Family and Patronage (London, 1964), pp. 263-316, and J. Peristiany, ed., 
Honour and Shame (London, 1965). 

6. J. Pitt-Rivers, ‘Honour and Social Status’, in Peristiany, op. cit., p. 23. 
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compared to that of others. Social relationships are competitive 
because any claim to honour must be acknowledged by others. 
This point is expressed by Pitt- Rivers as follows: 


Honour is the value of a person in his own eyes, but also in the 
eyes of his society. It is his estimation of his own worth, his 
claim to pride, but it is also the acknowledgement of that 
claim, his excellence recognized by society, his right to 
pride. . . . The claimant to honour must get himself accepted 
at his own evaluation, must be granted reputation, or else the 
claim becomes mere vanity, an object of ridicule or 
contempt.’ 


Social life is a continuing process of negotiation in which 
claims to honour are put forth and either acknowledged or 
rejected. If one is forceful in one’s claims to honour= 
precedence, and if one is skilful or powerful enough to insist 
upon them, one attainsa high position in the hierarchy of honour 
=precedence. Forceful self-assertion is thus an important 
factor in successful negotiations of honour=precedence. As 
Campbell states: 


A man must behave in such a way as to show that he believes 
himself to be superior to other persons. It requires a 
suggestion of presumptuousness, a subtle air of arrogance, 
that suggests a man is dominating the gathering, and yet does 
not proceed as far as an insult or open challenge to others. 
It is an important element in prestige, but it is also largely 
derivative from it. A poor man of . . . low prestige cannot 
give himself these airs without provoking ridicule.’ 


A man’s prestige is not totally within his control since it is 
dependent in part on material elements; nevertheless, it may to 
a large extent be manipulated or negotiated in social 
interactions by claims to honour=precedence. Within the 
partial constraints imposed by the social facts of status, wealth 
and power, each social interaction gives a man the opportunity 
to negotiate his position in a hierarchy of social prestige either 

7. Pitt-Rivers, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
8. Campbell, op. cit., p. 304. 
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by claiming more honour=precedence than his social status 
entitles him to, or by surrendering these claims—in which case 
he is humiliated and loses prestige. 

The interdependence of honour and status as components of 
social prestige can be illustrated as follows. Families which have 
very little prestige because of extreme poverty ‘are denied the 
imputation of honour even though no positive accusation of 
dishonour can be pointed against them. . .. A poor man is 
dependent on others for employment or favours if his family is 
to survive. He is not in a position to insist upon an equality of 
honour which, in any case, the community will not allow him.'? 
Displays of pride and claims to honour must be based on social 
reality. A person's claims to honour must in some sense be 
proportionate to his status. If they are not, he is exposed to 
ridicule and mockery. The two categories of elements of prestige 
are therefore interdependent and both are involved in the 
evaluation of an individual's total prestige. “Without the 
imputation of honour and the quality of being honourable, 
wealth and numbers only represent a prestige which is, at best, 
equivocal. And weakness or poverty draws in its train doubts 
about the honour of a family.'!? 

The hierarchy of honour = precedence which is established in 
social relations of this kind tends therefore to reaffirm or 
support the hierarchy of status which is in a sense non- 
negotiable or predetermined by given, material elements of 
prestige. In this way a hierarchy of prestige is created out of a 
predetermined hierarchy of status and a negotiable hierarchy of 
honour — precedence. In a particular social interaction a person 
of high status will inevitably claim a high degree of honour= 
precedence, and this claim will undoubtedly be acknowledged. 
In this way such negotiations of honour= precedence ‘establish 
the consensus of the society with regard to the order of 
precedence . . . validating the realities of power and making the 
sanctified order or precedence correspond to them. . .. The 
transactions of honour are the means whereby individuals find 
their role within the social organization."!! 

An excellent example of this type of social interaction is the 
opening scene of most Greek shadow theatre plays in which the 
9. Ibid., p. 278. 10. Ibid., p. 306. 

11. Pitt- Rivers, op. cit., p. 38. 
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Turk meets Hadziavatis and asks him to find someone with a 
particular skill. The relative status of the two characters is 
obvious from the Turk’s palace on the one hand and 
Hadziavatis’ repeated references to poverty on the other. 
Hadziavatis always behaves politely and humbly towards the 
Turk, greeting him with such phrases as ITpooxvve, unén pov, 6 
kanuévoc, npooxuva. (‘I pay my respects, bey. I, poor wretch, pay 
my respects’) and Ela: ordc óiarayác oac. Fic, yegópi, vá ytvo 
vá ué mateite. (‘I am at your command. I would become the 
earth or a bridge for you to tread on me.’) The Turk rewards 
Hadziavatis with payment for his services and addresses him in 
the following manner: /Tpayyatixd, eioai évac motóç payiác. 
(‘You are truly a faithful rayah.’)!? In this social interaction, 
because Hadziavatis subordinates himself to the Turk and 
sacrifices his claims to honour- precedence in return for 
personal consideration and material favours, the negoti- 
ation of honour-precedence quickly reinforces the pre- 
existing hierarchy of status. 

But the relations between Karaghiozis and the Turk are 
different. The status reversal which characterizes them can now 
be understood in light of the preceding discussion of prestige, 
status and honour. When Karaghiozis meets the Turk, he claims 
to be the skilled person who is being sought. Since Karaghiozis 
claims to possess attributes or qualities needed by the Turk but 
not possessed by him— such as a knowledge of foreign 
languages, a university education, or experience as a world 
traveller—he is in fact claiming a higher position in the 
hierarchy of status than that enjoyed by the Turk himself. This is 
indicated by Karaghiozis' practice of addressing the Turk in the 
informal second person singular, while the Turk addresses 
Karaghiozis in the polite second person plural. The spectators, 
aware of the discrepancy between Karaghiozis' claimed status 
and his actual one, derive a great deal of amusement from this. 
In their eyes the Turk is humiliated and loses prestige because he 
accepts Karaghiozis’ false claim as the truth. Karaghiozis has 
brought about a situation in which the normal hierarchy of 
status, according to which the Turk is at the top and Karaghiozis 
at the bottom, is reversed. 


12. Ioannou, op. cit., pp. 4, 90, and P. Michopoulos, [évre xouoótec xai 
600 jpotxá (Athens, 1972), p. 147. 
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The problem remains: How does Karaghiozis successfully 
assert this false claim and impose it on others? How does he 
successfully bring about this status reversal? 

His method, when his claims are challenged, is to defend 
them by responding with further claims, a counter-challenge, or 
an insult. The Turk fails to understand the insult, or is 
intimidated to such an extent that he accepts Karaghiozis’ claims 
and makes no attempt to defend himself against the insults. 
Consider the following example from ‘Karaghiozis the 
Pharmacist’, in which the Turk, Mehmet, is about to entrust his 
pharmacy to Karaghiozis:'8 


MEMET—Kópie oapuakomoié, èðğ elvaı tó pappaxeio. 
BAénete ott eivai bla èv tácei, dé Aeinet tinote. 

KAPATKIOZHX—ZXapóéAec óév Exec, péyyec; 

MEMET—Ma, o1ó papyaxeio péyyec Kal aapóédlec, ti vá tic 
Káveic; 

KAPATKIOZHX—Tt( vá tic kávo; AÉév Cépeic tý óovAeiá 
cov, Kanuéve. Kpeuubóia ; 

MEMET-—KpeupuÜóia €yo éxei uéaa nov payeipeto. 
KAPATKIOZHS—‘Qpaia, épw yó ti 0á kávo. "Onoioc ép0ci 
yiá gápuaxa, óé 0á Cavap0ci noté €50- vá uetveic rjovxoc. 
MEMET—Mnpáfo, xaió( pov, unpáfo, oaívecai őtı eloai 

Kaddc. 


Memet: Mr. Pharmacist, here is the pharmacy. You see that 
everything is in order. Nothing is missing. 

Karaghiozis: Don’t you have sardines or herring? 

Memet: But herring and sardines in a pharmacy? What 
would you do with them? 

Karaghiozis: What would I do with them? You don’t know 
your job, my poor man. Onions? 

Memet: I have onions there, inside where I cook. 

Karaghiozis: Great. I know what I'll do. Whoever comes for 
medicine will never come back here again. Don’t you 
worry. 

Memet: Bravo, my boy, bravo. You seem to be just fine. 


Karaghiozis succeeds in asserting his false claims to a position of 
18. Ioannou, op. cit., p. 102. 
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high status and in imposing them on the Turk by forceful, 
effective negotiations of honour=precedence during which 
Karaghiozis employs various strategies including deceit, 
humour, forceful self-assertion and the display of pride. 
Through successful negotiations of honour=precedence, 
negotiations which usually support the status hierarchy, 
Karaghiozis establishes a new hierarchy of honour= precedence 
which has no foundation in the actual status hierarchy, but 
which overthrows it and creates a new status hierarchy which is a 
complete reversal of the actual one. 

In terms of the model of humour proposed by Douglas, the 
dominant pattern of relations which constitutes a system of 
order and control, i.e. the usual status hierarchy confirmed by 
the negotiated hierarchy of honour=precedence, is challenged 
by a subordinate pattern of relations, i.e. the inverted hierarchy 
of honour= precedence which is negotiated by Karaghiozis and 
which creates a temporary period of status reversal. But, just as 
in jokes and other forms of humour the subordinate pattern of 
relations does not present a permanent or serious challenge to 
the dominant pattern, so on the social level the status reversal 
created by Karaghiozis does not seriously threaten the actual 
status hierarchy, since Karaghiozis’ deceit is exposed at the end 
of the play, and the actual status hierarchy is reimposed. 
Therefore both humour and status reversal express a temporary 
release from a dominant system of order and control. 

Humour and status reversal in Greek shadow theatre can 
now be considered in the context of the more general category 
which Victor Turner has called ‘rituals of status reversal’. In 
these rituals ‘the structurally inferior aspire to symbolic 
structural superiority'.!* In other words, groups or categories of 
people who usually occupy low positions in the hierarchy of 
social status temporarily exercise authority over their superiors. 
Such rituals are 


often accompanied by robust verbal and non-verbal 

behaviour, in which inferiors revile and even physically 

maltreat superiors. . .. The liminality of the permanently 

structural inferior contains as its key social element a 

symbolic or make-believe elevation of the ritual subjects to 
14. V. Turner, The Ritual Process (Chicago, 1969), p. 208. 
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positions of eminent authority. The stronger are made 
weaker; the weak act as though they were strong. The 
liminality . . . of the weak represents a fantasy of structural 
superiority.!5 


Turner goes on to assert that rituals of status reversal reaffirm 
the hierarchical principles according to which the social 
organization is structured. Similarly Gluckman has stated that 
rituals characterized by reversed and inverted behaviour 
‘somehow were believed to achieve good for the community’ 
(emphasis added), and that they renewed the unity of the social 
system ‘in complex ways’.!© However, these theories which 
claim that the temporary expression of reversal leads to a 
reaffirmation of the structural principles of the social ` 
organization or to increased identification with them do not 
explain why people identify more closely with something after 
having experienced its opposite. How is the usual social order 
affirmed by an expression of its reversal? 

The ‘cultural-cognitive explanation’ of this type of ritual 
behaviour proposed by N. R. Crumrine suggests a solution to 
this problem. Crumrine sees humour and status reversal as 
expressions of confusion, disorder, incongruity, anomaly and 
inversion with respect to the social and cultural categories with 
which we structure our preception of the world.” 

The following examples from Greek shadow theatre will help 
clarify this approach. Karaghiozis is often responsible for the 
incongruous and therefore humorous juxtaposition of 
categories or domains which are usually quite separate. In 
‘Karaghiozis the Captain’, for example, Karaghiozis tricks his 
uncle Barbagiorgos, a shepherd from Roumeli, into becoming a 
boatswain on a merchant ship. Two domains are established, 
that of a shepherd in a mountain village, and that of a sailor at 
sea. An extended metaphor develops which deals with 
Barbagiorgos’ inexperience with life at sea and his 


15. Ibid., pp. 167-8. 

16. M. Gluckman, Order and Rebellion in Tribal Africa (Glenco, Illinois, 1960), 
pp. 112, 118. 

17. N. R. Crumrine, ‘Capakoba, The Mayo Easter Ceremonial Im- 
personator: Explanations of Ritual Clowning’, Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion, VIII (1969), 1-22. 
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interpretation of events in this domain in terms of his own 
experience as a shepherd. He calls the painter of the boat ‘the 
halter’. When the wind blows and the boat begins to rock, he 
says ‘Ai uavoAa uov, uýv Tó ro1yAác, dpé, kaí rowáei (“Don’t 
goad it, fool. It's kicking.) to which Karaghiozis replies: TY 
didodo, uwpé unobQo, yi uovAápi 16 mépacec; (“What the devil, 
you idiot, did you take it for a mule?')!* 

The status reversal which Karaghiozis undergoes in plays of 
the comic type creates disorder and confusion by blurring the 
boundaries between different categories. He usually passes from 
one clearly defined status (uneducated and unskilled) to another 
(educated and skilled). In this manner he fuses two categories 
which should be kept separate. He equates things which are 
different. For example, in ‘Karaghiozis the Captain’, where 
Karaghiozis claims to be a sea captain, he equates the categories 
dpaunat(ic (‘carter’) and xazerávioc (‘sea captain’) as follows:!? 


KAPATKIOZHZ—'O natépac pov tí tov; 
XATZIABATHS—T1 ġto, KapayxióCn uov; 
KAPATKIOZHEX—Aév rov ápaunat(/jc; 

XATZIABATH X—Kaí ti oxéon éyei ó dpaunatyic ué tóv 
Kametavio; 

KAPATKIOZHS—Mopé, ddAjOeia, Kanetdviog anovdaio 
npdyua: ká0erai kpatáei TÓ tiuóvi Kal náei uóvo rov TÓ 
xapáfi. Ná elo dpaynatCic kaí vá miáoeikapogovproóva 
vá cov nö éyó, Xar(atCápr pov! 


Karaghiozis: What was my father? 

Hadziavatis: What was he, Karaghiozis? 

Karaghiozis: Wasn't he a carter? 

Hadziavatis: What does a carter have to do with a captain? 

Karaghiozis: Fool. A captain is really a big deal. He sits and 
holds the helm and the boat goes by itself. But to bea carter 
and get caught in a cart-storm I'll tell you, Hadzad- 
zari! 


In *The Inn of Barbagiorgos', Karaghiozis, working as a cook, 
confuses different categories of food. Three different kinds of 
18. Ioannou, op. cit., p. 133. 

19. Ibid., p. 122. 
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substitution take place. First Kollitiris, Karaghiozis’ son, reads 
the menu and substitutes ‘non-food’ for food. He offers the 
customers donkey, mouse and cat instead of beef, quail and 
pork. Karaghiozis then reads the menu himself and offers them 
such things as Zoóza pooyapaxt, rapaAng0Év èk thc kifiotoU toù 
Noe (‘beef soup left over from Noah's Ark’), 'Optixia èx 
Kuvnytov zponepaouévov Aùyoúotov (‘quail caught on a hunt 
two years ago in August’), and Zragília, karáAAnAa did yAvkdói 
(‘grapes appropriate for vinegar’). This substitution, which is 
less extreme and offensive than the first, is followed by a third. 
Karaghiozis forgets the customers' orders and says: Tí ué voiátei 
éuéva; 'Eyó Oá roóc náo ánó mid uepíóa pai, ánó ónoi od 
katépei oró uvahłó, kaí ác óév Bapiérai. (“What difference does it 
make to me? I'll take them a helping of food, whatever comes 
into my mind. It doesn't matter.’) When a customer complains 
that he was served something different from what he ordered, 
Karaghiozis replies: "Ela, uopé, tó iówo. elvai. (‘Come on, you 
fool. They're all the same.')?? 

The process by which the experience of confusion, disorder 
and reversal, illustrated by these examples from Greek shadow 
theatre, leads to increased identification with and under- 
standing of the traditional systems of social and cultural 
categories is suggested by William James’ ‘law of dissociation’, 
invoked by Turner as follows: 


When ‘a’ and ‘b’ have occurred together as parts of the same 
total object, without being discriminated, the occurrence of 
one of these, ‘a’, in a new combination ‘ax’, favours the 
discrimination of ‘a’, ‘b’, and ‘x’ from one another. As James 
himself puts it, “What is associated now with one thing and 
now with another, tends to become dissociated from either, 
and to grow into an object of abstract contemplation by the 
mind.’?! 


The disorder, blurring of boundaries, and confusion of 
categories which characterize Greek shadow theatre dissociate 
many elements of Greek culture and society, forcing the 
audience to examine these individual elements in new and 


20. Ibid., pp. 74, 75, 79, 80. 
21. V. Turner, The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca, N.Y., 1967), p. 105. 
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atypical combinations. The theatre’s humour and status reversal 
force its spectators to reconsider the categories according to 
which their perception of the universe is structured. In this way 
they ‘more deeply understand and identify with their culture 
and society'.?? 
Princeton, 
Neu Jersey 


22. Crumrine, op. cit., p. 21. Important psychological mechanisms which 
underline this process of learning by dissociation and which lead to deeper 
insights into this type of behaviour have been examined by D. Berlyne in his 
studies of conflict, arousal and exploration: ‘Curiosity and Exploration’, 
Science, CLIII (1966), 25-33, and ‘Conflict and Arousal’, Scientific American, 
CCXV (1966), 82-7. He proposes the term ‘collative stimulus properties’ for 
those properties which can be generally described as novel, surprising, 
complex or puzzling. When such stimuli are perceived, they give rise to 
conceptual conflict and cognitive dissonance, which in turn produce a state of 
arousal, heightened attentiveness and increased motivation. This leads to a 
desire to acquire information which will eliminate the conceptual conflict 
caused initially by the collative stimulus properties. The kind of learning which 
is initiated by such stimuli ‘can give rise not only to particularly rapid and 
lasting acquisition of knowledge but also, above all, to knowledge in which 
ideas are fruitfully pieced together in coherent structures’ (‘Conflict and 
Arousal’, p. 84). 
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Kaisersalbung. 
The Unction of Emperors in Late 
Byzantine Coronation Ritual 


DONALD M. NICOL 


The anointing of emperors (Kaisersalbung) in the late Byzantine 
coronation ritual formed part of the subject of an often cited 
article by Professor George Ostrogorsky in 1955.' The purpose 
of these few words is to re-examine the evidence for this practice 
and to suggest some different conclusions. 

Ostrogorsky argued that anointing with oil was never a part 
of the Byzantine coronation ceremony before the Fourth 
Crusade in 1204 and that all references to unction in the 
literature of the twelfth century should be interpreted in a 
figurative or metaphorical sense and not literally. Much the 
same arguments were advanced in greater detail by F. E. 
Brightman in 1901. But, as Brightman observed, ‘it still remains 
difficult to say when the metaphorical use of ypíet passes into 
the literal'.? When Niketas Choniates writes of the Emperor 


1. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Zur Kaisersalbung und Schilderhebung im 
spátbyzantinischen Krónungszeremoniell', Historia, IV (Festschrift für Wilhelm 
Ensslin, 1955), 246-56 (reprinted in G. Ostrogorsky, Zur Byzantinischen 
Geschichte. Ausgewählte kleine Schriften (Darmstadt, 1973), pp. 142-52). 

2. Ostrogorsky, op. cit, 246f. F. E. Brightman, 'Byzantine Imperial 
Coronations', Journal of Theological Studies, II (1901), 385. Cf. Aikaterine 
Christophilopoulou, ‘Exdoyy, &vayópevoiç xal oréji; toù vCavriwob 
ajroxpáropoc (Athens, 1957), pp. 169f. See also L.-P. Raybaud, Le gouvernement 
et l'administration centrale de l'empire byzantin sous les premiers Paléologues 
(1258—1354) (Paris, 1968), pp. 69—78, though the author seems to have been 
unaware of Ostrogorsky's article. The essay by I. Goschew, 'Zur Frage der 
Krónungszeremonien und die zeremonielle Gewandung der Byzantinischen 
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Manuel I having ‘anointed’ the Patriarch who anointed him 
this, is, as Ostrogorsky remarks, clearly a metaphor or a play on 
words.’ But is it so certain that the same is true when Choniates 
writes of Alexios III going to St. Sophia ‘that he might be 
anointed according to custom and be invested with the imperial 
regalia’ ?* It is said that the verb yptew is here used once again in 
a figurative sense, since the phrase ‘according to custom’ cannot 
literally refer to anointing, there being no evidence from the 
sources for the anointing of any of the predecessors of Alexios 
IIT. This is an argument ex silentio. It may perhaps be mere 
chance that no sources specifically report the anointing of any 
twelfth-century emperor before Alexios III. 

After 1204, however, there seems to be no doubt that the 
practice was established as a part of the Byzantine coronation 
ritual. Theodore I Laskaris, founder of the Empire at Nicaea, is 
said to have been anointed as well as crowned by Michael 
Autoreianos, whom he had appointed as Patriarch. The 
evidence for this fact comes not from the historian of Nicaea, 
George Akropolites, but once again from Niketas Choniates. 
In the Silention which Choniates composed, and in his Speech on 
the proclamation of Theodore as Emperor, there are clear 
references to anointing. In the Silention there is mention of ‘the 
Davidian unction’ (Aavíóeiov tò ypíoua).9 In the Speech there is 


und der Bulgarischen Herrscher im Mittelalter', Byzantinobulgarica, 11 (1966), 
145-68, contains several inaccuracies and adds nothing new to the subject. The 
iconographical evidence for the rite ofunction is discussed by Ch. Walter, 'The 
Significance of Unction in Byzantine Iconography’, below pp. 58-78. 

3. Niketas Choniates, Historia (CSHB), p. 70 line 12: . . . mpoBAn@eic ov ô 
MiwxanA ratpiápxnc éc abtijc tov yptoavta xpfei ta iepà écagikóuevov uéAa0pa. 
The text of this passage is rendered with a significant difference by Isaac 
Habert, ‘Apytepatixév. Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Graecae (Paris, 1643), p. 627: 

. Taivigavtoc atóv éni ved kupíov tQ aütokparopikQ otepavapati, óc kai 
Xpíei ta lepà écagikóuevov uéAa0pa. 

4. Choniates, Historia, p. 608 line 7:. . . dtw¢ xarà tò €Omov BaoiMéa ypio6jj 
xai zepiBdAAerai rà tov kpátouc aóufoAa. 

5. George Akropolites, ed. A. Heisenberg, Georgii Acropolitae Opera, Y 
(Leipzig, 1908), p. 11, writes only of the proclamation and coronation of 
Theodore. See M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in exile. Government and Society 
under the Laskarids of Nicaea, 1204—1261 (Oxford, 1975), pp. 12-18. 

6. Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J. A. van Dieten (Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae: Berlin and New York, 1973), p. 127 lines 
20—23: (ó Oedc) tv Oepuny dpuny Kal tov ón&p toU Kadod CijAov ti); Baotdetac pov 
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the expression: éc Baoiléa yptovow abtoxpdtopa.’ It is hard to 
see why the same Niketas Choniates should use the same terms 
for unction metaphorically in his historical writings and literally in 
his rhetorical works. Ostrogorsky explained this discrepancy by 
supposing that Choniates was writing his History betore 
anointing had become a part of the Byzantine coronation ritual, 
and his rhetorical works afterwards.* This supposition implies 
that both the Silention and the Speech were written after 
Theodore's coronation had taken place. But this now appears to 
be false. J. L. van Dieten in his recent edition of and 
commentary on the Speeches and Letters of Niketas Choniates 
dates the Speech in question to the summer of 1206, after the 
Emperor's return from battle, and the Silention to the beginning 
of Lent in the year 1208.? Both works were therefore composed 
before Theodore’s coronation and the references to his anointing 
point to the future and not to the past. The evidence in fact 
suggests that Theodore Laskaris was already recognized as 
Emperor and had adopted the title of Basileus in some of his 
dominions by 1205, even though Akropolites describes him as 
Despot up to the time of his coronation, and even though he was 
not crowned until 1208.!? 

As Akropolites relates, the coronation was performed by the 
Patriarch, whose appointment Theodore had secured in 
advance. The interpretation which Ostrogorsky put upon part 
of the letter that Theodore wrote to the Greek clergy on this 
subject has already been challenged by F. Dólger. The 
Emperor there expresses the hope that a Patriarch will be 


npoodecduevoc, eic tiv Baoile(av tattny ávppnákei nepiwnhv Aavíóciov tò 
xptopa kai thy dpyaipectayv tavtiCoveay dwpnod CHevoc). 

7. Ibid., p. 134 line 18. 

8. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 250. 

9. J.-L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates. Erläuterungen zu den Reden und Briefen 
nebst einer Biographie (Supplementa Byzantina, 2: Berlin & New York, 1971), pp. 
141-2, 146-52. See also A. D. Karpozilos, The Ecclesiastical Controversy between 
the Kingdom of Nicaea and the Principality of Epiros (1217-1233) (BuCavtwa 
Kelueva xai MeAérai, 7: Thessaloniki, 1973), pp. 22-5. 

10. Van Dieten, Niketas Choniates. Erläuterungen, p. 154: ‘Die Reden, welche 
Niketas an ihn richtete und für ihn verfasste, lassen aber keinen Zweifel, dass er 
in dem ihm botmássigen Reichsteil ab 1205 als Kaiser anerkannt wurde und 
den Titel Basileus führte'. Angold, op. cit., pp. 43-5. 

11. F. D(ólger), in BZ, XLIX (1956), 201. Cf. Angold, op. cit., p. 43. 
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elected before Holy Week, the week in which it was the custom 
for the holy chrism of the myron (tò Geiov toù uópov yptoua) to be 
prepared and consecrated by the Patriarch's hand. This 
statement does not, as Dólger pointed out, refer to the anointing 
of the Emperor (‘die heilige Salbung mit dem Myron’) but to the 
consecration of the chrism itself which was traditionally 
performed by the Patriarch once a year, in Holy Week.'? The last 
such consecration should have occurred in 1207, at which time 
there was no Patriarch. New chrism therefore had to be 
prepared in Holy Week of 1208, whether it was intended for 
baptism or for coronation.’ The holy chrism or myron was 
normally reserved for the sacrament of confirmation after 
baptism. Its use in the ritual of coronation will be discussed 
below. But itis clear that in 1208 Theodore Laskaris was anxious 
to secure the appointment of a fully competent Patriarch 
without further delay so that his own position as Emperor could 
be given the proper blessing of the Church; and if one is to take 
the words of Niketas Choniates literally in this context then the 
Patriarch's blessing was to include the anointing of the new 
Emperor. 

It is hard to believe, however, that this part of the 
inauguration of an Emperor was an innovation in Byzantine 
practice. The first properly constituted Emperor and Patriarch 
in exile after 1204 would surely have taken pains to see that 
everything was done according to the tradition, even perhaps to 
the extent of reviving customs that had long since lapsed in the 


12. See P. Menevizoglou, Td Ayiov Múpov èv th 'Op6oóótq 'AvaroAxj) 
'ExkAgoia (AváAexra BAaváóov, 14: Thessaloniki, 1972), pp. 129f. and passim; 
L. Petit, 'Du pouvoir de consacrer le Saint Chréme', and "Composition et 
consécration du Saint Chréme', EO, III (1899), 1-7, 129-42; E. Hermann, 
‘Wann ist die Chrysamweihe zum ausschliesslichen Vorrecht der Patriarchen 
geworden?', Sbornik v pamet' na Prof. P. Nikov (Sofia, 1940), pp. 509-15; 
Angold, op. cit., p. 43. 

1g. It is surely to these circumstances (the appointment of a head of the 
Church and the preparation of the holy chrism) that Michael Choniates refers 
in his letter to Basil Kamateros, ed. Sp. P. Lambros, MiyajÀ 'Akoyuivárov tob 
Xovidtov rà Zotóueva, II (Athens, 1880), p. 258 lines 20-4: ofov ù káxeivo tò 
Uzo0éc0ai tà Baoiuei xepadhy éniüeivai t) kað’ rjuüc lepooóvg kal ugkéri 
nepiopüàv tO lepatixdy yptopa kwóvvebov ékAiéc yevéo0ai, aAAd tic èk rob 
ówtÀobU uópou edvodutac ánoAaíciv tő BaoíAeiov lepárevua. Basil Kamateros, 
who was uncle of the wife of Theodore Laskaris, seems to have advised the 
Emperor to take these measures. 
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ceremonies of Constantinople, such as that of raising the 
Emperor on a shield at his proclamation. '* It is even harder to 
believe, with Ostrogorsky, that the Byzantines in exile would 
have adopted or imitated the practice of Kaisersalbung from their 
foreign rival and usurper in Constantinople.'5 The anointing of 
Baldwin of Flanders at his coronation as Latin Emperor in St. 
Sophia in 1204 is vividly described by Robert of Clari.'® It was 
performed according to the usage established in western 
coronation ritual long before the thirteenth century.!? But this 
gives no ground for deducing that the anointing of Theodore 
Laskaris, heralded as early as 1205 by Niketas Choniates, was to 
be in imitation of that of Baldwin. Nor is it at all certain that the 
practice of anointing was adopted or adapted in the Byzantine 
ceremony only after 1204. Indeed there appear to be reasons for 


14. The first certainly attested case of an Emperor being raised on a shield 
in the thirteenth century is that of Theodore II Laskaris in 1254. Akropolites, 
ed. Heisenberg, I, p. 105 lines 20-1; Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia 
(CSHB), 1, p. 55 lines 1-3. Ostrogorsky's suggestion (op. cit., 255) that this 
ceremony was revived at Nicaea in imitation of the Schilderhebung of Baldwin of 
Flanders at Constantinople in 1204 is unacceptable. Neither Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin nor Robert of Clari mentions any such ceremony at the 
coronation of Baldwin, despite the assertions of J. Longnon, L'empire latin de 
Constantinople et la principauté de Morée (Paris, 1949), pp. 50f., and others—most 
recently B. Hendrickx, 'Les institutions de l'empire latin de Constantinople 
(1204-1261): Le pouvoir impérial’, Byzantina, VI (1974), 102-3. On the 
iconographical and other evidence for Schilderhebung and its revival in the 
thirteenth century see C. Walter, ‘Raising on a shield in Byzantine 
iconography’, REB, XXXIII (1975), 315-56. 

15. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 252: ‘Dennoch zeigen wohl die Quellenangaben, 
die wir anführen konnten, mit genügender Sicherheit, dass die Sitte der 
Kaisersalbung im Kaiserreich von Nikaia bestanden hat. . . . Diese Sitte, die 
sich in der Gedankenordnung der Byzantiner so fest eingefügt hatte, war 
jedoch ohne Zweifel in Byzanz in Nachahmung abendlandischer Vorbilder 
entstanden’. 

16. Robert de Clari, La conquête de Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1924), 
§ XCVI, p. 95; ed. C. Hopf, in Chroniques gréco-romanes inédites ou peu connues 
(Berlin, 1873), p. 74. Kalojan of Bulgaria was likewise anointed and crowned 
according to the Latin rite by the cardinal legate Leo of Santa Croce at Trnovo 
in November 1204. See R. L. Wolff, ‘The “Second Bulgarian Empire”. Its 
Origin and History to 1204’, Speculum, XXIV (1949), 197; J. R. Sweeney, 
"Innocent III, Hungary and the Bulgarian Coronation: A Study in Medieval 
Diplomacy’, Church History, XLII (1973), 320-34 (especially 323-4 and 
references). 

17. See, e.g., H. A. Wilson, ‘The English Coronation Orders’, Journal of 
Theological Studies, II (1901), 481—504. 
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believing that the Byzantine Kaisersalbung of the thirteenth 
century was neither an imitation of western procedure nor a 
recent innovation in the Byzantine ritual.!* 

On both of these points it is instructive to examine the 
evidence from the other Byzantine state in exile after 1204, in 
Epiros and Thessalonica. There the question of crowning an 
Emperor did not arise until the victorious campaigns of 
Theodore Komnenos Doukas had culminated in the capture of 
Thessalonica from the Latins in 1224. However unlikely it may 
be that the Emperors at Nicaea should consciously have 
adopted from their enemies any procedure affecting their 
imperial status, it is still less probable that their rival in 
Thessalonica would have followed their example; for the 
Greeks of Epiros were even more outspokenly anti-Latin than 
those of Nicaea. Theodore Doukas was crowned Emperor at 
Thessalonica some time after 1224. Nikephoros Gregoras 
reports that he assumed the imperial title and that he was 
'anointed' by the then Archbishop of Bulgaria.!? Most of the 

18. The sources make very little specific mention of anointing at any of the 
imperial coronations in Nicaea. George Akropolites says nothing about it. 
Gregoras, however, records that Theodore II Laskaris was anointed by the 
Patriarch: Gregoras, I, p. 55 line 33: ó Bagtledc napa rob natpidpyxou xpiobelc 
kai tò atépoc dvadnadpevoc. Furthermore, the anointing of Michael VIII is 
clearly implied by Pachymeres (see below p. 46 and n. go); and, for what it is 
worth, a short chronicle listing the Patriarchs between 1204 and 1254 says the 
same of John Vatatzes: éreira pavond ó prloadgos, xai dv kal óvogatóuevoc: öç 
tov Barár(gv Dacia éypiwev. Sp. P. Lambros, 'Ev6vujoecov roi 
Xpovixov oguewouárov avddoyi) mpótg, Néoc 'EAAgvouvüuov, Il (1910), 
$ 27, p. 134. Nikephoros Blemmydes composed a poem in honour of the birth 
of Théodore II's son John Laskaris. In this he makes much play on the word 
'anointed', implying that the new prince was already anointed by virtue of his 
descent from a line of anointed Emperors. Nicephori Blemmydae Curriculum Vitae 
et Carmina, ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1896), p. 110 lines 8-9: Xpiorob zati)p 
kÀAnpovyiküc aùtávač, avtoxpdtwp, | éx yap Xpiotod Xpıoróç oti kal od 
Xptotdc èk todtov. Angold, op. cit., p. 45. 

19. Gregoras, I, p. 26 lines 6-8: adrixa dé xal Baotletac éavtà nepittOnow 
2voua, xal xpíerai Baoilixdco napd tod tnvixaita thy tho Bovlyapíac 
ápyieziokoni)v óu8óvovroc. For the date of Theodore’s coronation L. Stiernon, 
‘Les origines du Despotat d’Epire (suite). La date du couronnement de 
Théodore Doukas’, Actes du XII’ Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, II 
(Belgrade, 1964), pp. 197-202, proposed the end of 1227 or early in 1228. 
Some doubt about this chronology is expressed by Karpozilos, op. cit., p. 74, 
who has now argued in favour of the formerly accepted date of 1225: A. 
Karpozilos, ‘The date of coronation of Theodore Doukas Angelos’, Byzantina, 
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evidence for Theodore’s coronation, however, derives from the 
writings of John Apokaukos, Metropolitan of Naupaktos, and 
Demetrios Chomatianos, Archbishop of Ochrida, who himself 
performed the ceremony. Both of these learned prelates appear 
to have regarded the anointing of an Emperor as a normal and 
customary part of the Byzantine coronation ritual. Apokaukos, 
writing to Theodore after the capture of Thessalonica, laments 
the fact that his infirmity may cause him to miss the coronation 
and anointing of the new Emperor.” The decree promulgated by 
the synod of bishops at Arta at about the same time sets out the 
reasons why Theodore should be proclaimed, crowned and 
anointed as Emperor. The document specifically mentions three 
procedures—proclamation, coronation and unction.?! And at 
the end of it the bishops of Epiros assert their right to 
acknowledge, crown and anoint Theodore as their sole 
Emperor.?? 

The statements of Demetrios Chomatianos are still more 
revealing. He was delegated to perform the coronation 
ceremony after the Bishop of Thessalonica, Constantine 
Mesopotamites, had declined the honour.”* He claimed to be 
empowered to do so by virtue of the special privileges inherent 
in his office. One of the prerogatives of an Archbishop of 
Ochrida was, he declared, the right to crown and anoint 
Emperors.?* Whatever the justice of this claim, which was said to 


VI (1974), 251—61. Cf. D. M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957), pp. 
65-6. 

20. John Apokaukos, ed. V. G. Vasilievskij, ‘Epirotica saeculi XIIP, VV, HI 
(1896), 288 lines 7-8: . . . und’ éc tocobtov éAácai ue tò Óvatixynua, óc TÄS ORS 
oteonoopíac ánodeig8civat ue kal tic xpíaeoc. 

21. Ibid., 285 line 17:. . . rAv ávayópevow ónAaói) xat oteupatopoptar Kai 
Xpiow.. .. 

22. Ibid., p. 286 lines 8—11:. . . Kai robrov uóvov BaciMéa óuoAoyoüyev, kai 
tobtov arégoue? Kai tovtov xptouev. Cf. Nicol, Despotate of Epiros, pp. 65-6, 
91—2. 

23. Nicol, op. cit., p. 65. 

24. Demetrios Chomatianos, ed. J. B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra et Classica 
Spicilegio Solesmensi Parata, VI (Paris and Rome, 1891), cols. 494-5. Cf. 
Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, I, p. 34 lines 175: 6 6e BovAyapíac dpytentoxonoc 
Anurfrptoc tò BaaiÀikóv nepióióóaxkei vobrov óiáónua, óc épaakev, aüróvouoc àv 
xai undevi evOvvac ógeíAov Óóobvai, xai d1a rabta éCovoíav éyei Baoiléac xpíew 
oc te dv kai ónov kal öte BovAoiro. Gregoras, I, p. 26. 
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date back to the days of Justinian, Chomatianos clearly believed 
that the anointing of Emperors was an ancient and customary 
part of the coronation ritual. That the Patriarch at Nicaea, 
Germanos II, who rudely challenged the claim, believed the 
same is evident from the letter of protest that he wrote to 
Chomatianos after the event. The Patriarch asked for proof ofa 
precedent for the coronation of an Emperor by an ‘Archbishop 
of Bulgaria’. But more particularly he questioned the nature of 
the oil and the chrism (myron) that Chomatianos had used for 
anointing Theodore. He objected that it could not possibly be 
the right stuff, since all the old stock of properly consecrated 
chrism in Thessalonica must long ago have been exhausted, and 
a new supply could only be prepared and blessed by a 
Patriarch.2° Germanos and Chomatianos were both sensitive 
about their status and their rights; but neither seems to have 
doubted that Byzantine Emperors had customarily been 
anointed at their coronations. There is no hint that this was an 
innovation, still less that it was a practice borrowed from the 
Latins.?6 

On the other hand Chomatianos, who was a more erudite 
canonist than the Patriarch, does appear to draw a distinction 
between anointing with oil and anointing with the myron. In his 
reply to the Patriarch he asks how it is that Germanos is not 
concerned to dispute the source of chrism prepared for baptism 
but only of that for the anointing of Emperors, ‘judging all such 
preparations to be invalid unless they flow from the hand of the 
Bishop of Constantinople’. ‘Everyone knows’, he writes, ‘that 
the anointing of Emperors (/j Baoux?) xptotc) is a part of the 
office of the hierarchy. In the event that an Emperor is not 
anointed by the Patriarch, then the ritual may be performed by 
any of the bishops immediately subordinate to him.. . . On the 
other hand it is not the prevailing custom that the man 
proclaimed as Emperor should be anointed with chrism (myron) 
but only with consecrated oil. Nevertheless, if we (in 
Thessalonica) had to anoint Emperors with chrism we would 


25. Chomatianos, ed. Pitra, cols. 484-5. 

26. Ibid., col. 490, where Chomatianos refers to ‘the ancient customs 
(observed) in Constantinople regarding the induction of Emperors and the 
election of Patriarchs . . .' (xai ta èv Kovoravrivouzólei dpyaia &05 elc te 
apoBAnoerc BaciMéov, kal npoxeipíaei: natpidpywv. . .). 
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have no need of manufactured or synthetic stuff. . . . We could 
use that which flows in rivers from the tomb of the great martyr 
Demetrios. . . . But in any case even the manufacture of such 
myron from its many odoriferous ingredients is not, as you seem 
to think, your monopoly (as Patriarch) ... for it can be 
prepared by any Orthodox bishop, as the 6th canon of the 
Council of Carthage decrees. . .’.?” 

The distinction that Chomatianos makes between oil (čarov) 
and chrism (uópov) can hardly be dismissed as mere hair- 
splitting, eager though he was to score points off the Patriarch. 
He specifically emphasises that it was not the custom for 
Byzantine Emperors to be anointed with the myron but only with 
normally consecrated oil.?* In this respect it is possible that it 
was the Patriarch at Nicaea who was guilty of an innovation and 
perhaps of unwittingly adopting western practice. In English 
and French coronations, for example, unction had been 


27. Ibid., cols. 493-4. Cf. Nicol, op. cit, pp. 93-4; Karpozilos, 
‘Ecclesiastical Controversy : : :’, p. 84; Menevizoglou, op. cit., pp. 129-40. 
Council of Carthage, Canon VI, in G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zóvrayua t&v 
8eíov kai iepàv xavóvov, IH (Athens, 1853), pp. 309-18. The Patriarch 
Kallistos I, writing over a hundred years later (1355), was not so confident as 
Chomatianos about the propriety, or the efficacy, in the sacrament of baptism 
of the myron flowing from the tomb of the myroblytos Demetrios in Thessalonica. 
See his exhortation to the clergy of Trnovo in F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta 
et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, I (Vienna, 1860), no. CLXXXVI, p. 441 lines 5f. 
He also had fixed views about the patriarchal monopoly of the preparation of 
the myron for baptism (ibid., lines gof.). E. Herman, op. cit., Sbornik Nikov 
(Sofia, 1940), p. §13, concludes that the Chrysamweihe was the monopoly of the 
Patriarchs or of the heads of autocephalous churches by the ninth century. It is 
noteworthy that the myron prepared by a Patriarch who was subsequently 
deemed to be in heresy was held to be invalid. So John Bekkos, the unionist 
Patriarch, at his trial in 1285, asks: ... kal adrd dé tò Tedeotixdv dytov 
á0ereio0ai uópov kal napappinteodat, drt huiv tetéleotar; George Pachymeres, 
De Michaele Palaeologo (CSHB), p. 98 lines of. 

28. Chomatianos, ed. Pitra, col. 493. ... dddwco te dé oùðè rob 
énikpatobvtoc &O0ovc éoti uópo xpíeo0ai tov cic thy Baoíleiv áváppnow 
rpoxkaAoüuevov, éAaío dé iepoic áyiaguévo éendopaa. . . . Christophilopoulou, 
op. cit., pp. 211-12, notes the difference of opinion on the matter between 
Chomatianos and the Patriarch and ventures the suggestion that Chomatianos 
was not properly acquainted with former Byzantine practice and adopted that 
prevailing in the West, where simple oil and not chrism was used for the 
purpose. The significance of the statements of Chomatianos was also noticed 
by M. Jugie, Theologia dogmatica Christianorum orientalium, III (Paris, 1930), pp. 
152-3. 
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administered in two forms, oil and chrism, at least since the 
eighth ae ae At all events, Byzantine texts relating to the 
coronation of Emperors in and after the mid-thirteenth centu 

almost all tell of anointing ‘with the myron’ as an established 
custom. The practice is attested at least as early as the coronation 
of Michael VIII. Pachymeres reports that when the Patriarch 
Joseph made his will it was discovered that the document’s 
references to the Emperor (Michael VIII) had omitted the 
important epithet dyro¢ which signifies that the Emperors have 
been anointed with the myron (óc xpio@évtac uópo todc 
Baovdeic). Investigations revealed that the word had been 
included in the Patriarch’s original draft but that it had been 
deliberately left out by the monks who copied it, since they were 
shocked at such hagiolatry of an Emperor whom they regarded 
as a heretic. The inference must be that Michael VIII was 
anointed with the myron at his coronation in December 1258.°° 

In the case of Michael VIII’s son Andronikos II, who was 
crowned as co-Emperor in 1272, the evidence is lacking, 
although John Cantacuzene confidently describes Andronikos 
as ‘one anointed by God’.*! But the accounts of later coronations 
leave no room for doubt. In 1294, for example, Michael IX 
Palaiologos was ‘anointed with the holy myron’ as co-Emperor 
with his father.®? In 1325 Andronikos III was similarly anointed 


29. Cf. H. A. Wilson, op. cit., 481f. 

$0. Pachymeres, De Michaele Palaeologo, p. 507 lines 3-4. For the date and 
circumstances see P. Wirth, ‘Die Begründung der Kaisermacht Michaels VIII. 
Palaiologos’, JOBG, X (1961), 85-91; Nikephoros Gregoras, Rhomüische Geschichte 
(Historia Rhomaike), übersetzt und erláutert von J. L. van Dieten, I (Bibliothek 
der griechischen Literatur, 4: Stuttgart, 1973), pp. 101-2, 236-7. The 
Patriarch Arsenios in his Testamentum (MPG, CXL, 948-57) mentions only the 
‘coronation’ of Michael VIII and not, as van Dieten implies (op. cit., p. 237), 
the Schilderhebung. 

31. John Cantacuzenus, Historiae (CSHB), 1, p. 45 lines 17-18: npórov uev 
yàp TÒ yeipa xiwijoai Kata Baciléoc kai v Oem kexpiauévov.. . . 

32. Pachymeres, De Andronico Palaeologo, p. 196 lines 17-18: yptei 5’ ó 
tepdpync th Gel uópq ràv tijg BaaiMeíac ovuueráaxovta. L. G. Westerink, ‘Le 
Basilikos de Maxime Planude’, BS, XXIX (1968), p. 43 lines 1179-92: ‘Qc dé ae 
tic natdelac dAig edogev &yeiv ... adtixa, ó ráAai ndvrec ideiv énoO8obuev 
'Pouaioi kal t@ Kata vóuovc yptopatt xpíei kal arépei tQ atépet.... kal ó 
natíjp ae téte kai Baaileüc dua tà natpidpyn èv uéoo tov Belov ankoù én’ 
ókpífavtoc éypioé te kal &oreyev èv Sper návrov. . . . Cf. P. Lamma, ‘Un 
discorso inedito per l'incoronazione di Michele IX Paleologo', Aevum, XXIX 
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‘with the holy myron’ as co-Emperor with his grandfather by the 
Patriarch Esaias. In 1341 John Cantacuzene advised the 
widowed Empress Anne of Savoy that her son John (V) 
Palaiologos should be ‘anointed with the holy myron and that his 
head should be adorned with a crown’.** In 1346 and again in 
1347 John Cantacuzene was himself crowned and anointed as 
Emperor with the holy myron. The first ceremony was performed 
at Adrianople by Lazaros, Patriarch of Jerusalem, the second at 
Constantinople by the Patriarch Isidore. Cantacuzene makes a 
point of observing that his second coronation was not strictly 
necessary, since he had already been crowned by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem whose anointing of him ‘with the holy myron’ (ypíoic 
tov dytou uúpov) was enough to confirm him as Emperor. But in 
order to leave no pretext for his calumniators to say that he had 
not been crowned in Constantinople in accordance with the 
ancient custom of Emperors, the ceremony was performed a 
second time.55 

In 1353 John Cantacuzene's own son Matthew had to be 
anointed with the myron 'according to custom' before he could 
be deemed to be co-Emperor.** At much the same period 
Pseudo-Kodinos in his chapter on the coronation of an 
Emperor describes how, after the recitation of the prayers 
proper for the anointing of Emperors (ràc ézi ypíoe: BaoiMéov 


(1955), p. 65 and n. 4. Raybaud, op. cit., p. 71, takes no account of the evidence 
of Apokaukos and Chomatianos and is therefore at fault in stating that ‘le seul 
sacre attesté au XIII* (siècle) est celui de Michel IX, en 1295 (sic). 

$3. Cantacuzenus, I, p. 198 lines 8-10, p. 251 line 12. Cf. Gregoras, I, p. 
373. Ursula V. Bosch, Kaiser Andronikos III. Palatologos. Versuch einer Darstellung 
der byzantinischen Geschichte in den Jahren 1321-1341 (Amsterdam, 1965), pp. 
35-6. 

34. Cantacuzenus, II, p. 64: ... xpíew re úp tQ dyim xal arégei viv 
xepaànv karakoogelv. 

85. Cantacuzenus, II, p. 564; III, p. 29 lines 9714. For the dates and 
circumstances see D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos 
(Cantacuxenus) ca. 1100—1460 (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, XI: Washington, 
D.C., 1968), pp. 61, 65. 

36. Cantacuzenus, III, pp. 270-71: TẸ púp xpíeo0ai Kata tò &8oc . . . od yàp 
évóéyerai toic dAdotc napaorjuoic koaun0évra uý Kai tov dpyaiov rpónov 
otépea@at. Cf. the remarks of Nicholas Kabasilas in his Encomium of the 
Emperor Matthew, ed. M. Jugie, ‘Nicolas Cabasilas, Panégyriques inédites de 
Mathieu Cantacuzéne et d'Anne Paléologine’, Izvestija russkago archeologiteskago 
instituta v Konstantinopole, XV (1911), 116-17: Kai mp@ta uèv è àv0pónov iv 1) 
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avvte8ewiévac edydc, the Patriarch anoints the head of the 
Emperor, tracing the sign of the cross with the holy myron, and 
saying in a loud voice ‘hagios’.5’ The author of the protocol on 
the coronation of Manuel II in 1391 describes how the Patriarch 
'anoints (the Emperor) with the myron of spikenard and places a 
cap on his head’ (xai yptet aùtòv rà uúpo ro? vápóov xai popéver 
avtov koukoUÀi).? The Patriarch Antonios IV, in his 
celebrated letter to Basil I of Moscow in 1393, emphasizes that 
the Byzantine Emperor, though in straitened circumstances, is 
still the Emperor of all Christians, still elected and prayed for by 
the Church and anointed with the great myron.*® Symeon of 
Thessalonica, writing in the fifteenth century, devotes a chapter 
of his De Sacro Templo to the metaphysical reasons why an 
Emperor is anointed with the myron and inaugurated with 
prayers.*° 

It would have been helpful if Symeon had commented upon 
the origin as well as the metaphysics of this practice. One 
significant point in his account, however, is that the Patriarch 
traces the sign of the cross on the Emperor’s head with the myron, 


Whpoc enOvuobvtwy evtvyjoat, viv dé aot Ocóc adtdc ià töv tepéwv viv 
Baouletay éyxeiptCei . . . kal tiv iepàv éarepávooe xopugi)v. . . . Gregoras, III, 
p. 204 lines 12-16, T simply that the imperial crown was placed on 
Matthew’s head by his father, ‘assisted, according to ancient custom, by the 
Patriarch Philotheos who had recently succeeded Kallistos’. 

37. Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 1966), p. 258 
lines 19-23: ‘O 6¢ zarpiápxnc xpter atavpoeidac tv Kepadny toU Bacuéoc tH 
Bely uópo, éméyov ueyáAg th pwr tò «&yioc». Cf. Cantacuzenus, I, p. 198 
lines 8-10. 

88. Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, Appendix VI (Protocole anonyme du 
Laurentianus VIII, 17 sur le couronnement de Manuel II’), p. 355 lines 5-7, 
9-15. 

39. Miklosich and Müller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, II, p. 190: 
uéxpi thc orjuepov thy avbthy xeiporovíay éyevó Baoilebc napa tic éxxAnotac Kai 
Thy adrhy tad Kai tac adtac Edy adc, kal rà ueyáAo xpíerai uópo Kal yeipo uu» 
veirai Baotleds kal aürokpátop t&v 'Poyuaíov, ndvtwv õlad töv ypiotiavav. 
... E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 1948), pp. 
194—6, and J. W. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391—1425) (New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1969), pp. 106-9, provide English translations of parts of this letter. Both 
render the word myron by the English ‘myrrh’, which is a misunderstanding. 

40. Symeonis Thessalonicensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia, in MPG, CLV (De Sacro 
Templo et ejus Consecratione), cap. CXLVI, 353: Arati yptetai pipe 6 Baoredc, xai 
evyxaic teAeiodtat. Menevizoglou, op. cit., p. 225. 
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but that he anoints ‘his head only’, thus demonstrating that the 
Emperor is the anointed of Christ and ‘the head of all ' (tù 
kepalğ abtov otaupoetbac éyxéeitÓ uüpov- ócikvüc óc 6 Xpiatóc 
avrov €ypioe . . .kal kepaÀnv návrtov óefkvvot. Aià robo yàp Kai 
uóvov xpíei thy Kegadnv . . .).!! The significance lies in the 
contrast with the western coronation ritual in which the 
Emperor's body was anointed with chrism and his head with oil. 
Theophanes, followed by Constantine Manasses, remarks upon 
the odd manner in which the Pope anointed Charlemagne with 
oil ‘from head to foot’.*? This was never Byzantine practice. Nor 
does it seem that Byzantine Emperors were ever anointed in two 
kinds. 

Demetrios Chomatianos believed that anointing of the 
Emperor's head with oil was the normal and traditional 
procedure; and the use of the words ypíoya, yptoic, xptew in 
other sources of the twelfth as well as the thirteenth centuries 
should perhaps be understood in this sense, literally and not 
metaphorically. The terms did not need to be qualified by the 
addition of the words ‘with oil’ since this would have been taken 
for granted. It is misleading to assume that the Greek word 
xpíaua is the equivalent of the Latin word chrisma, since the 
former is frequently used to mean the act of unction, whether 
with oil or with myron, while the latter always means the chrism 
or the stuff of unction, i.e. the Greek myron. The ypioua with 
which a Byzantine Emperor was anointed seems at first to have 
been normally consecrated oil. The use of the holy myron, the 
chrism of post-baptismal confirmation in the Greek rite, was a 
later development. And the sources suggest that it is in this 
respect that something new crept into the Byzantine coronation 
ritual in the thirteenth century. The innovation was not in the act 
of unction itself but in the stuff with which it was performed. It 
cannot be by accident that in every case in which the verb yptew 
is used in accounts of Byzantine coronations after the mid- 
thirteenth century it is qualified by the words rà 6eío (áytq) 
uópq. The first properly attested case is that of the coronation 
of Michael IX as co-Emperor in 1294. But the remarks of 


41. Symeon of Thessalonica, op. cit., 353C. 

43. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883—5), I, pp. 
472-8; Constantine Manasses, Compendium Chronicum (CSHB), p. 193 lines 
4513-19. 
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Demetrios Chomatianos to the Patriarch of Nicaea some 
seventy years earlier and the references in Pachymeres to the 
anointing of Michael VIII seem to indicate that the practice of 
confirming Emperors with the myron was already introduced at 
Nicaea before 1261. Exactly when it became established 
procedure is not clear. But some explanation of the reasons for 
its introduction into the ceremony may at least be suggested. 

L.-P. Raybaud proposed that the ceremony of anointing 
might have been introduced into the late Byzantine coronation 
ritual by usurpers of the throne as a means of sanctifying their 
actions.‘ This is an attractive theory, but the facts seem to be 
against it. John Cantacuzene was certainly glad to be able to say 
that he had been anointed as Emperor; and it seems probable 
that Michael VIII, as Raybaud says, was in the same case. But 
evidence exists, slight though it may be, that their predecessor, 
Theodore II Laskaris, was also anointed at his coronation; and 
he was no usurper.** It is certain too that Theodore Komnenos 
Doukas was anointed as Emperor at Thessalonica, which takes 
the practice back to the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
From the viewpoint of Nicaea Theodore was certainly a usurper. 
But he was not so in the eyes of those who proclaimed, crowned 
and anointed him; and they believed that they were acting in full 
accord with Byzantine tradition. So far therefore as concerns the 
anointing of Emperors with oil there are grounds for thinking 
that the transition from the figurative to the literal sense of the 
verb xpíeiv had occurred before 1204. The statement of Niketas 
Choniates about the coronation of Alexios III, cited above, 
should perhaps be taken to mean exactly what it says—that the 
Emperor went in to St. Sophia 'that he might be anointed 
according to custom and be invested with the imperial 
regalia'.*5 

If the ceremony of anointing with oil can be traced back to the 
twelfth century, then it becomes more possible to accept that it 
may have been imitated or adapted from the western coronation 
ritual. Some of the Emperors of the Komnenos dynasty were 


43. Raybaud, op. cit., pp. 72-8. 

44. Gregoras, I, p. 55 line 23. 

45. Niketas Choniates, Historia, p. 608 line 7 (cited above, n. 4). 
Christophilopoulou, op. cit., p. 211, argues for a literal interpretation of the 
words of Choniates about the anointing of Alexios ITI. 
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much more prone to adopting Latin practices than were their 
successors at Nicaea. But anointing with the chrism of the holy 
myron was, it appears, a later development, and one that had a 
much deeper significance for the religious character of the 
Byzantine coronation ceremony. It is tempting to suppose that it 
originated in the Empire at Nicaea and that it became an 
established part of the coronation ritual after 1261, until in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it had become an 
indispensable element in the making of an Emperor. There is no 
evidence that it became so as a result of western influence or in 
imitation of Latin coronation ritual. The myron was applied, as 
Symeon of Thessalonica says, to the Emperor’s head, not to his 
body; and the Emperor was anointed in the sign of the cross and 
acclaimed by the Patriarch and the people as ‘holy’. Most 
probably the practice is to be seen as yet another manifestation 
of the increased influence and authority claimed and exercised 
by the Church in political affairs in the late Byzantine period. 
The comparison that Demetrios Chomatianos makes of the 
anointing of Emperors with the unction of baptism may not be 
without its significance. Theodore Balsamon, writing about 
1190, maintained that the act of anointing cleansed an Emperor 
from the sins that he had committed before his proclamation, 
just as the guilt of original sin is cleansed by the unction of 
baptism. Thus, in 969, the Patriarch Polyeuktos had contrived 
to cleanse John Tzimiskes even from the guilt of murder by 
anointing him as Emperor.f5 It is arguable that Balsamon was 
referring back to the tenth century the practice of his own day in 
the matter of anointing Emperors. But at all events the word that 
he uses is ypfoua and not uópov—implying a comparison with 
the unction of baptism and not with that of confirmation. The 
anointing of the Emperor's head with the holy myron was to enter 
the coronation ritual after Balsamon's time. The act seems to 
have been deliberately modelled on the chrismation or post- 
baptismal unction of a neophyte which, also administered in the 
sign of the cross, ‘set the seal of the Holy Spirit’ (oppayic óopeác 


46. Theodore Balsamon, Canones, in MPG, CXXXVII, 1156: .. . éne tò 
xptoua rob áyíov Bazríauatoc tà apd toto áuaptýuata ánaAeípei. . . návtoç 
kai 10 yptoua tijc Baotdelac tov npò raítgc yeyovdta oóvov napa tov TGuuoki) 
étrjAeupev. Cf. Brightman, op. cit., pp. 384-5; Menevizoglou, op. cit., pp. 
225—6. 
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nveóuaroc áyíov) on the newly-baptized person. So it is that 
Symeon of Thessalonica explains it in the coronation ceremony 
by saying that the Patriarch 'sets the seal on the Emperor with 
the myron’ (1 uév uópq ogpayítGov avtov).*” 

As Pachymeres says in the case of Michael VIII the word 
hagios in the Emperor's title was the guarantee that he had been 
anointed with the myron, which by the thirteenth century had 
already become a necessary element in his inauguration.** The 
repeated chanting of the word hagios by the Patriarch, the 
archdeacon and the people prescribed by the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century coronation formulae, as well as by Symeon of 
Thessalonica, acclaimed the anointed Emperor as one blessed 
and confirmed by the only authority higher than his own.*? 
Makarios of Ankyra goes so far as to say that his anointing with 
the myron made the Emperor, as the anointed of the Lord, not 
only holy (hagios) but also the equal of a bishop, a priest and a 
teacher of the faith.5? The Emperors were not now, as they had 
been in the past, simply de facto the elect of God. Their power 
and their position was now seen to derive from the Church not 
merely by anointing with oil but by chrismation with the holy 
myron, whose manufacture was the monopoly of the Patriarch 
and which alone confirmed the reception of a true Christian by 


the Church. University of London, 


King's College 


47. Symeon of Thessalonica, op. cit, 353B. Chrismation with the holy 
myron was performed separately to confirm the recantation and reception back 
into the Church of certain types of heretics, categorized in Canon 95 of the 
Council in Trullo: Rhalles and Potles, op. cit., II, p. 530. 

48. Pachymeres, De Michaele Palaeologo, p. 507. 

49. Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 258 lines 19-29, 354 line 21-355 
line 5. On the significance of the words agpaytc, oppaytto, ibid., p. 223 n.1. 
Symeon of Thessalonica, op. cit., 353C: . . . kai tò ‘Aytoc ávakpátei, óeivüc tt 
èx toU dyiov kaGayiáCerai. Symeon makes much the same point in his De sacris 
ordinationibus when contrasting the ordination ofa bishop with the chrismation 
of an emperor: MPG, CLV, 417A: 6 uv Baathedc rà tic lepooóvnc ok &yer. . . 
pdvov dé dvayopeverai d yioc tH xplaew toù uópov. Cf. 432B. .. . ó uèv rp xptouati 
dyioc, frowd edaeBic Baatledc, 6 6é ye ápyiepebc dytoc th Yeipotovía. 

50. Makarios of Ankyra, ed. Dositheos of Jerusalem, Tóuoc 'Ayáznc (Jassy, 
1698), cap. XXIX; cited by L. Allatius, De Ecclesiae Occidentalis atque Orientalis 
Perpetua Consensione (Cologne, 1648), col. 219: r1 ypio tóc kupíov ó Baatledc, kai 
dyioc, TO xpíca8ai uópq Kai t&v rob (epo? Brjuatoc, kal ápyiepeüc, xal iepeüc, kal 
óióáokaloc níateoq. 
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Syriac Sources for 
Seventh-Century History 


S. P. BROCK 


In view of the paucity of other sources for this century, so 
momentous in the history of the Near East, the Syriac materials 
take on a particular importance for both Byzantine and Islamic 
historians. While some of these sources, such as Michael's 
Chronicle, are well known to all, others lie as yet unexploited and 
ignored. The purpose of the present article is to collect together 
in convenient form details of all the main Syriac sources 
available for the seventh century, listing standard editions, 
translations and the more important discussions. Fuller 
information on authors and secondary literature can readily be 
found by reference to the following works: A. Baumstark, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922); I. Ortiz de Urbina, 
Patrologia Syriaca, 2nd ed. (Rome, 1965); C. Moss, Catalogue of 
Syriac Printed Books and Related Literature in the British Museum 
(London, 1962); S. P. Brock, ‘Syriac Studies 1960~1970: a 
classified bibliography’, Parole de l’Orient, IV (1978), 393-465. 
For the topographical history of the area now covered by Iraq, 
J. M. Fiey’s Assyrie chrétienne, 3 vols. (Beirut, 1965-8), is an 
invaluable compendium. 


1. Brief surveys of the Syriac sources for this period will be found in W. 
Hage, Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in frühislamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 
4-7, and J. M. Fiey, Jalons pour une histoire de l'église en Irag (CSCO Subsidia 36 
(Louvain, 19701), pp. 14-31. 
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I. CHRONICLES 


The chronicles are arranged below in two sections: West Syrian 
(of Syrian Orthodox and Maronite provenance, nos. 1-12) and 
East Syrian (Nestorian, nos. 13—15), and within each section the 
entries are in chronological order. 

Little work has been done so far on analysing the sources of 
the various Syriac chronicles and studying their relationship to 
the Byzantine ones. The following provide some initial 
guidelines: E. W. Brooks, ‘The sources of Theophanes and the 
Syriac Chroniclers’, BZ, XV (1906), 578-87; N. Pigulevskaya, 
‘Theophanes’ “Chronographia” and the Syrian Chronicles’, 
JOBG, XVI (1967), 55-60; A. S. Proudfoot, ‘The sources of 
Theophanes for the Heraclian Dynasty’, B, XLIV (1974), 
367—439. A short survey of the contribution of the Syriac 
chronicles to Islamic history will be found in J. B. Segal, ‘Syriac 
chronicles as source material for the history of Islamic peoples’, 
in Historians of the Middle East, ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt 
(London, 1962), pp. 246-58. 


West Syrian Chronicles? 


(1) Fragment on the Arab invasions 

A very untidy hand has inserted a (contemporary?) account of 
the Arab invasion of Palestine on the fly-leaf of a sixth-century 
Gospel manuscript (BM. Add. 14461, fol. 1). The text is 
unfortunately totally illegible in places. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, II (CSCO, Scr. Syri 3 
(Louvain, 1904]), p. 75. 

Translations: Latin in Brooks, op. cit, II (CSCO Scr. Syri 4 
[Louvain, 19041), p. 60; Syriac text, German translation and 
commentary in T. Nóldeke, 'Zur Geschichte der Araber im 1 
jh. d. H. aus syrischen Quellen', ZDMG, XXIX (1875), 76—82. 


(2) ‘Maronite chronicle’ 


Preserved in BM Add. 17216, fols. 2—14, of the eighth or ninth 
century, this chronicle was composed in the mid 660s by a 


2. Page numbers of editions and translations refer to the portion of the 
work dealing with the seventh century. 
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Chalcedonian. The folios covering the first half of the seventh 
century have been lost, and the surviving narrative opens with 
the war between ‘Ali and Mu‘ awiya. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, 11 (CSCO Scr. Syri 3 
[Louvain, 1904]), pp. 69-74. 

Translations: Latin in J. B. Chabot, Chronica Minora, M (CSCO Scr. 
Syri 4 [Louvain, 1904]), pp. 54-7; German translation and 
commentary in T. Nóldeke, op. cit., ZDMG, XXIX (1875), 
82—98; French in F. Nau, ‘Opuscules maronites', ROC, IV 
(1899), 322-8. 


(3)Jacob of Edessa, Chronicle 

From the few fragments that remain it would appear that the 
plan of Jacob's Chronicle followed that of Eusebius', which it was 
designed to continue, up to 692 (an unknown writer prolonged 
itto 710). Onlya small portion ofthe work survives, in BM. Add. 
14685, fols. 1-23, and little of this covers the seventh century. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, III (CSCO Scr. Syri 5 
[Louvain, 1905]), pp. 324-7. 

Translations: Latin in Brooks, op. cit., III (CSCO Scr. Syri 6 
[Louvain, 1905]), pp. 248-55; English translation in Brooks, 
‘The Chronological Canon of James of Edessa’, ZDMG, LIII 
(1899), 261-327, and LIV (1900), 100-2. 


(4) List of Arab kings 

A short list of 'Arab kings', from Mohammed to Walid, giving 
the length of their reigns, is to be found in BM. Add. 17193, fol. 
17 (dated 874). 


Edition: J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, II (Leiden, 1868), p. 11 


(of Addenda). 
Translation: French in F. Nau, JA, 11 ser., V (1915), 226 (note 1). 


(5) Anonymous chronicle, ad annum 724 

Also referred to in older literature as the Liber Calipharum, this 
world chronicle is preserved in BM. Add. 14643, fols. 1-57, of 
the eighth century. Brief entries (not always in chronological 
order) are to be found for the following years (Seleucid era): A.G. 


914, 915, 920, 921, 922, 924, 925, 929, 930, 934, 938, 939, 940, 
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945, 947. At the end is a brief life of Mohammed and a list of 
Arab kings from Mohammed to Yezid II, with the lengths of 
their reigns. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, II (CSCO Scr. Syri 3 
[Louvain, 1904]), pp. 139, 145-8, 155. 

Translation: Latin in J. B. Chabot, Chronica Minora, II (CSCO Scr. 
Syri 4 [Louvain, 1904]), pp. 108, 112—14, 119.° 


(6) Anonymous chronicle, ad annum 775 

As far as the seventh century is concerned this chronicle contains 
little more than a list of Arab kings, with the lengths of their 
reigns. It survives in BM. Add. 14683, fols. 93-102, of the tenth 
century. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, III (CSCO Scr. Syri 5 
[Louvain, 1905]), p. 348. 

Translation: Latin in Brooks, op. cit, III (CSCO Scr. Syri 6 
(Louvain, 1905]), pp. 274-5. 


(7) Ps. Dionysius of Tellmahre, Chronicle 

The false attribution of this anonymous chronicle, compiled in 
Tur Abdin c. 775, to the Patriarch Dionysius of Tellmahre (died 
845) goes back to Assemani. The work is preserved as the upper 
text of the palimpsest Vat. syr. 162 (+BM. Add. 14665, fols. 
1-7), of the late ninth century.‘ Part IV covers the seventh and 
eighth centuries, but for the seventh the entries are very brief. 


Edition: J. B. Chabot, Incerti auctoris chronicon pseudo- Dionysianum 
vulgo dictum, 11 (CSCO Scr. Syri 53 [Louvain, 1933]), pp. 
148~54. 

Translation: Chabot earlier provided an edition with French 
translation of just the Fourth Part: Chronique de Denys de Tell- 
Mahre, quatriéme partie, (Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 112 [Paris 1895]), pp. 4-11. 


3. This edition and translation supersedes that of J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 
Syriaca, (Leiden, 1862), pp. 1-24, 103-22. 

4. The underlying Greek text (LXX) was edited by E. Tisserant, Codex 
Zuqninensis rescriptus Veteris Testamenti (Studi e Testi, 23 [Rome, 1911]). Tisserant 
gives a good description of the manuscript on pp. v-xxxii. 
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(8) Anonymous chronicle, ad annum 819 

This contains short entries for the following years (Seleucid era): 
A.G. 912, 913, 916, 926, 932, 938, 942, 945, 947, 954, 955, 960, 
967, 971, 976, 990, 991, 994, 996, 999, 1006, 1008, 1009, 1010, 
1011). The chronicle was written in Tur Abdin and survives ina 
local manuscript of the ninth century. 


Edition: A. Barsaum, Chronicon Anonymum ad annum 819 pertinens 
(CSCO Scr. Syri 36 [Louvain, 1920]), pp. 10-13. 

Translation: Latin in J. B. Chabot, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad 
AC 1234 pertinens, I. Praemissum est Chronicon anonymum ad AD 
819 pertinens, (CSCO Scr. Syri 56 [Louvain, 1937]), pp. 6-9. 


(9) Anonymous chronicle, ad annum 846 

This world chronicle, which is preserved in BM. Add. 14642, 
fols. 1-36, of the tenth century, relies heavily on (8). The folios 
covering the seventh century have mostly been lost, and the only 
surviving entries are for the following years (Seleucid era): A.G. 


912, 914, 921, 990, 991, 992, 994, 995, 996, 999, 1006, 1008, 
1010. 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Chronica Minora, II (CSCO Scr. Syri 3 
(Louvain, 19041), pp. 230-2. 

Translations: Latin in J. B. Chabot, Chronica Minora, II (CSCO Scr. 
Syri 4 [Louvain, 1904]), pp. 174-6; English (also with Syriac 
text) in Brooks, ‘A Syriac chronicle of the year 846’, ZDMG, LI 
(1897), 569—88.5 


(10) Michael the Syrian (died 1 199), Chronicle 

This is much the fullest and the most important of the Syriac 
chronicles. The seventh century is covered by Books 
X.xxiv-XI xvii. For this period Michael gives as his main sources 
Jacob of Edessa, John of Litarba, Dionysius of Tellmahre and 
Ignatius of Melitene. A manuscript, dated 1598, of the Syriac 
text of this massive work was only discovered in 1889 in Urfa 
(Edessa). It is a transcript of this in facsimile that Chabot 
published, along with a French translation and index of names. 


5. Cf. H. Buk, ‘Zur ältesten christlichen Chronographie des Islam', BZ, XIV 
(1905), 532-5. 
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There is also an Arabic translation of the Chronicle® and an 
abbreviated version in Armenian, made in 1248.7 


Edition and translation: J. B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 4 
vols. (Paris, 1899-1924; reprinted Brussels, 1963), II, pp. 
874-477 (translation), IV, pp. 387-449 (text). 


(11) Anonymous chronicle, ad annum 1234 


Next to Michael's Chronicle this world chronicle (sometimes 
referred to as the ‘Anonymous of Edessa’) contains much the 
most detailed account of events in the seventh century that is 
available in Syriac. It is largely independent of Michael's work, 
and the lost chronicle of Dionysius of Tellmahre appears to be 
one of the compiler's main sources for this period. The text is 
preserved in a unique manuscript (perhaps of the fourteenth 
century) that was in private hands in Constantinople at the 
beginning of the century. 


Edition: J. B. Chabot, Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens, I 
(CSCO Scr. Syri 36 [Louvain, 1920]), pp. 217-97 (cf. II, 
260—3).? g 

Translation: Latin in Chabot, op. cit., I (CSCO Scr. Syri 56 
[Louvain, 1937]), pp. 171-231. Extracts, covering the seventh 
century, in Russian translation will be found in N. 
Pigulevskaya, Vizantija i Iran na rubeze VI i VII vekov (Moscow, 


1946), pp. 252—89.'? 
(12) Barhebraeus (died 1286), Chronicle 
This long-famous work is divided into two parts, usually known 


6. See Chabot, Chronique, I, pp. xliii-l, who states that it must have been 
made from the Urfa manuscript. 

7. See Chabot, Chronique, I, pp. l-li; cf also F. Haase, ‘Die armenische 
Rezension der syrischen Chronik Michaels des Grossen', OC, n.s. V (1915), 
60-82, 271-84. There is a French translation by V. Langlois, Chronique de Michel 
le Grand, traduite pour la première fois sur la version arménienne du prêtre Ishok 
(Venice, 1866), and another, covering the years 575—717, by E. Dulaurier inJA, 
4 ser., XII (1848), 281-334, and XIII (1849), 315-76. 

8. Cf. H. Gelzer, ‘Das Geschichtswerk Mar Michael des Grossen’, in Sextus 
Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, II (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 431-58. 

9. This replaces the older (partial) edition by I. Rahmani, Chronicon civile et 
ecclesiasticum (Charfet, 1904). 

10. There is a good introduction, and index to both volumes, in the recent 
French translation of volume II by A. Abouna and J. M. Fiey (Scr. Syri 154 
[Louvain, 19741). 
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under the titles Chronicon syriacum (secular history) and Chronicon 
ecclestasticum (church history). The first part, up to 1193, is largely 
a résumé of Michael’s Chronicle, although Barhebraeus does 
sometimes have independent value. The second part is unique 
among Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) chronicles in that it also 
covers the history of the Nestorian patriarchs (for this 
Barhebraeus draws on Nestorian sources, in particular the 
twelfth-century Mari ibn Suleiman). Both parts survive in a 
number of manuscripts. 


(a) Chronicon syriacum 


Editions: P. Bedjan, Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon Syriacum. (Paris, 
1890), pp. 93-112. There is an older, and less satisfactory, 
edition (with a Latin translation) by P. J. Bruns and G. G. 
Kirsch, Gregorii Abulpharagii sive Bar- Hebraei Chronicon Syriacum 
e codicibus Bodleianis, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1789). 

Translations: English in E. A. W. Budge, The Chronography of 

'  Barhebraeus, being the first part of his political history of the world, 2 
vols. (Oxford, 1982) I, pp. 89—105 (vol. 2 contains a facsimile 
of Bodley, Hunt. 52);!! Latin in Bruns and Kirsch, op. cit. 


Towards the end of his life Barhebraeus wrote an abridged 
version of his Chronicle in Arabic under the title “History of the 
Dynasties’. This was edited, with a Latin translation, by E. 
Pococke (Oxford, 1668), and again (without translation) by A. 
Salhani (Beirut, 1890). 


(b) Chronicon ecclesiasticum 

Edition and (Latin) translation: J. B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, 
Gregorii. Barhebraei Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, 2 vols. (Louvain, 
1872, 1877), I, cols. 261-96 (West Syrian patriarchs), II, cols. 
107—50 (West Syrian maphrians and East Syrian patriarchs). 


East Syrian chronicles 


(13) Anonymous chronicle on the end of the Sassanids 


This important chronicle covers the last half-century of Sassanid 
rule, and was composed between 670 and 680, perhaps in 
Khuzistan (whence it is sometimes referred to as the 'Khuzistan 


11. A Turkish translation of Budge's English version was published in 
Ankara (1945/50). 
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chronicle’). The printed text is based on Borgia syr. 82, a 
modern copy (1891) of an old manuscript preserved in the Near 
East (probably Alqosh 169 of the fourteenth century). 


Edition: I. Guidi, Chronica Minora, I (CSCO Scr. Syri 1 [Louvain, 
1903]), pp. 15-39. 

Translations: Latin in Guidi, op. cit., I (CSCO Scr. Syri 2 [Louvain, 
1903]), pp. 13-32; German, with commentary, in T. Nóldeke, 
Die von Guidi herausgegebene syrische Chronik übersetzt. und 
commentiert (Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wiss., Phil. -hist. CL, B 
CXXVIII [Vienna 1893]). 


(14) John of Phenek, Rish melle 

The last book of John's summary of world history deals with the 
late seventh century, during the last decade of which the work 
was evidently written. The product of north Mesopotamia, it 
contains an account of events in the years following the death of 
Mu‘awiya (680). At the end the work takes on an apocalyptic 
note. 


Edition: A. Mingana, Sources syriaques, I (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 
141*—-71*. 

Translations: French (of Book XV only) in Mingana, op. cit., pp. 
172*—97* (with index of names). A German translation of 
extracts from the end of Book XIV and from Book XV, 
concerning the author's reactions to the Arab invasions, will 
be found in R. Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXV. 2 


[Leipzig 19401), pp. 5-8.!* 


(15) Elias of Nisibis, Opus chronologicum 

Bishop of Nisibis for nearly half a century from 1002, Elias is the 
only major Nestorian chronographer to survive in Syriac. The 
work, which is in two parts, runs to 1018; the first part contains 
short entries under each year (sometimes with the source 

12. For other manuscripts see S. P. Brock, ‘Notes on some texts in the 
Mingana Collection', Journal of Semitic Studies, XIV (1969), 221. 

18. For the manuscript tradition see T. Jansma, ‘Projet d'édition du Ketaba 
de Resh Mellé de Jean bar Penkayé’, L’Orient Syrien, VIII (1963), 87-106. An 
analysis of Books XIII-XV will be found in A. Scher, *Notice sur la vie et les 
œuvres de Yohannan bar Penkaye', JA, 10 ser., X (1907), 161-78. Cf. also P. 
Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism (Cambridge, 1976). 
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indicated), while the second contains calendrical tables. The 
work is bilingual, in Arabic as well as in Syriac, and survives in 
an autograph dated 1019 (BM Add. 7197). 


Edition: E. W. Brooks, Eliae metropolitae Nisibeni Opus 
Chronologicum pars prior (CSCO Scr. Syri 21 [Louvian, 1910]), 
Pp. 124-55. 

Translations: Latin in Brooks, op. cit. (CSCO Scr. Syri 23 
[Louvain, 1910]), pp. 60~75. A German translation (with 
Syriac and Arabic text) of the section in Part I covering the 
Islamic period is to be found in F. Baethgen, Fragmente 
syrischer und arabischer Historiker (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, VIII. 3 [Leipzig 1884]) (with an index of 
names). French translation in L. Delaporte, Chronographie de 
Mar Elie bar Sinaya, métropolite de Nisibe (Bibliotheque de 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 181, Paris 1910) (with an 
index of names). 


Lost works 
Among the lost historical works in Syriac that covered the 
seventh century the following might be mentioned: 


John of Litarba 


A younger contemporary of Jacob of Edessa, his chronicle was 
used as a source by Michael. 


Dionysius of Tellmahre 

Only one fragment!* of the genuine work of Dionysius!5 survives 
independently, but large portions have been taken over and 
incorporated into their own works by Michael, the anonymous 
chronicler ad annum 1234 and Barhebraeus. See especially R. 
Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre: Jakobitischer Patriarch von 
818—845 (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XXV. 2 [Leipzig, 1940]. 


Daniel bar Mariam (seventh century) 
It has often been assumed, on not very good grounds, that 
Daniel's lost Ecclesiastical History was one of the main sources of 


14. Published by Abramowski, Dionysius von Tellmahre, pp. 138-42 (with 
German translation) and by E. W. Brooks in CSCO Scr. Syri 89 (Louvain, 
1921), pp. 219-24 (Latin translation in Scr. Syri 42 [Louvain, 19241). 

15. Originally covering A.D. 582—842. 
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the Arabic Chronicle of Seert (covering the years 251-422, 
484-650)5 See E. Degen, ‘Daniel bar Maryam, ein 
nestorianische Kirchen historiker’, OC, LII (1968), 45—80, and 
‘Die Kirchengeschichte des Daniel bar Maryam—eine Quelle 
der Chronik von Se‘ert’, ZDMG Supplement, I. 2 (1969), 
511-16. 


II. MONASTIC HISTORIES 


All entries in this section are of East Syrian (Nestorian) 
provenance. 


(1) History of the monastery of Beth Qoqa 

This local monastic history, composed at the monastery of Beth 
Qoqa!” about 820, covers the seventh and eighth centuries, 
beginning with Sabrisho‘ (died 650), the founder of the 
monastery. The published text is based on two seventeenth- 
century manuscripts preserved in Iraq. 


Edition and French translation: A. Mingana, Sources syriaques, I 
(Leipzig, 1907), pp. 171—220 (text), 221-71 (translation and 
index of names).!5 


(2) Isho‘dnah, Liber Castitatis 


This ninth-century work contains 140 short biographical 
notices of monastic figures of N. Iraq, several of whom lived in 
the seventh century. Isho'dnah also wrote an Ecclesiastical 
History; this is usually considered to be lost, apart from a few 
citations in later writers, but according to P. Nautin it in fact 
survives in Arabic translation as the Chronicle of Seert.? 


Editions: J. B. Chabot, ‘Livre de chasteté composé par 


16. The section covering the seventh century is published by A. Scher, in 
Patrologia Orientalis, XIII (Paris, 1919), pp. 435—639 (Index in J. M. Fiey, ‘Table 
des noms propres de la seconde partie de la Chronique de Séert', Mélanges de 
l'Université Saint Joseph, XLII (1966), 201—18). On this chronicle, see also under 
II (2) below. 

17. Cf. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, I, pp. 130-7. 

18. Cf. A. Scher, ‘Analyse de l'histoire du couvent de Sabrisho de Beith 
Qoqa’, ROC, 2 ser., I (1906), 187—97; also Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, I, pp. 137-52. 

19. 'L'auteur de la chronique de Séert: Ishodenah de Basra’, Revue de 
l'histoire des Religions, CLXXXVI (1974), 113-26. Cf. note 16. 
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Jésusdenah’, Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire, XVI (1896), 
1-79, and P. Bedjan, Liber superiorum (Paris, 1901), pp. 
437-517. 

Translations: French in Chabot, op. cit., 225-91 (with index of 
names). There is also an Arabic translation by P. Cheikho 
(Mosul, 1939).? 


(3) Thomas of Marga, Liber Superiorum 


Thomas, who flourished in the mid-ninth century, was a monk 
of the famous monastery of Beth ‘Abe in N. Iraq,?! later 
becoming bishop of Marga, in Adiabene (he is not to be 
identified with Thomas, metropolitan of Beth Garmai, pace 
Assemani). He is the author of two monastic histories, the History 
of the monastery of Rabban Cyprian (in Birta) and the Book of 
Superiors, concerned with his own monastery of Beth 'Abe.?? 
Were it not for one or two passing references, the reader would 
be left totally unaware that Thomas was writing under Islamic 
rule. 


Editions: E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Governors, I (London, 1893), 
and P. Bedjan, Liber Superiorum seu Historia Monasteriorum 
auctore Thoma episcopo Margensi (Paris, 1901). 

Translations: English in Budge, op. cit, Vol. II (with index of 
names; Budge's topographical notes in this volume are 
unreliable); there is also an Arabic translation, with good 
notes and index, by A. Abuna, Kitab al-rii’ asa’ (Mosul, 1966). 


III. LIVES OF SAINTS 


Nos. 1—3 are of Syrian Orthodox provenance, no. 4 is Maronite 
and nos. 5-10 are East Syrian (Nestorian). 


20. Cf. J. M. Fiey, ‘Isho ‘dénah, métropolite de Basra et son œuvre’, L'Orient 
Syrien, XI (1966), 431-50. 

21. Cf. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, I, pp. 236—48. 

22. In both printed editions the two works have been run together and 
placed in the wrong order: the earlier History of the monastery of R. Cyprian 
appears as Book VI, while the Book of Superiors features as Books I-V in the 
editions. 

2g. Cf. J. M. Fiey, ‘Thomas de Marga; notule de littérature syriaque’, Le 
Muséon, LXXVIII (1956), 361-6. 
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(1) Athanasius the camel driver (died 631) 

Athanasius I was Patriarch of Antioch from 595-631. The 
acephalous life is a product of the famous monastery of 
Qenneshre, and is preserved in Berlin (Sachau) MS. 315 of 1481. 
The surviving portion is mainly concerned with encounters with 
demons. 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau, ‘Fragments sur le 
monastére de Qenneshre', Actes du XIVe congrés international des 
orientalistes, Alger 1905 (Paris, 1907), 76—134. 


(2) Marutha of Tagrit (died 649) 

The life of Marutha, metropolitan of Tagrit, was written by his 
successor to the episcopal throne, Denha, and is preserved in 
BM. Add. 14645 of 936. There are very few references to political 
events, and the main interest of the life lies in the information it 
gives about the expansion of the Syrian Orthodox church in 
north east Mesopotamia in the early seventh century. 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau in Patrologia Orientalis, 11I 
(Paris, 1909), pp. 52—96. 


(3) Mar Gabriel of Qartmin (died 667) 

Gabriel was bishop of the famous monastery, still named after 
him, situated near Qartmin, some 20 kilometres east of Midyat 
in Tur Abdin. Only extracts of his life, preserved in BM. Add. 
17265, have so far been published. 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau, “Notice historique sur le 
monastére de Qartamin’, Actes du XIVe congrés international des 
orientalistes, Alger 1905 (Paris, 1907), 19-31 (translation), 
62—75 (text). A further extract with French translation is given 
by Nau in/A, 11 ser., V (1915). 272—5. 


(4) Maximus the Confessor 

This life, incomplete at the end, is preserved in BM. Add. 7192 of 
the late seventh or eighth century. The author is a monothelete 
bishop, George, originating from Reshaina, who is implicitly 
described as a *Maronite' in the Syrian Orthodox chronicle ad 
annum 1234. The life contains much new information about the 
dyothelete/monothelete controversy. 
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Edition and English translations (with commentary): S. P. Brock, ‘An 
early Syriac life of Maximus the Confessor’, AB, XCI (1973), 
299-346.74 


(5) The Emperor Maurice 


A brief history of the ‘holy Maurice, emperor of the Romans’ 
was published by Nau from a Nestorian manuscript,” Paris syr. 
309, of 1869. It is almost entirely concerned with the revolt of 
Phokas and Maurice’s death. 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau in Patrologia Orientalis, V 
(Paris, 1910), pp. 773-778. 


(6) Sabrisho‘ (died 604) 


The life of this Nestorian patriarch was written by a younger 
contemporary, Peter the Solitary. The work includes an account 
of the conversion of the Lakhmid Na‘man to (Nestorian) 
Christianity. 


Edition: P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha, de trois autres 
patriarches, d’un prétre et de deux autres laiques nestoriens (Paris, 


1895), pp. 288-327.” 


(7) Rabban bar ‘Idta (died 612) 


A biography of this Nestorian monk, written by John the 
Persian some time after 661, survives only in a verse résumé of 
the eleventh century. Among other things it contains an 
interesting allusion to the battle between Heraclius and 
Chosroes near Nineveh in 627. 


Edition and English translation: E. A. W. Budge, The Histories of 
Rabban Hormizd the Persian and Rabban bar Idta, 2 vols. 


24. Cf. J. Gribomont, ‘Documents sur les origines de l'Église maronite’, 
Parole de l’Orient, V (1974), 95-182. 

25. So correctly (see ROC, XVI (1911), 281) Nau on p. 767 of his edition, but 
on p. 698 he describes the life as ‘Jacobite’. On purely internal grounds it can 
hardly be a text of Jacobite provenance (see R. Paret in REB, XV (1957), 72), 
although it does happen to survive also in a Jacobite manuscript (unknown to 
Nau), Harvard syr. 59, written in Midyat in 1857. 

26. Cf. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, III, pp. 56-9. 
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(London, 1902), I, pp. 110—202 (text), II (Part I), pp. 163-304 
(translation)? 


(8) Rabban Hormizd (sixth/seventh century) 

There are three lives in Syriac available in print, all of which are 
full of legendary material: 

(a) Prose life, attributed to the monk Shem‘un, disciple of R. 
Yozadaq (seventh century). 


Edition and English translation: E. A. W. Budge, The Histories of R. 
Hormizd, 1, pp. $-109 (text), II (Part 1), pp. 8-160 
(translation). 


(b) verse, by Emmanuel of Beth Garmai (died 1080). 


Edition: G. Cardahi, Liber Thesauri de arte poetica Syrorum (Rome, 
1875), pp. 142-5. 

German summary: G. Hoffman, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Mártyrer (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
VII. 3 [Leipzig 1880]), pp. 19-22 (cf. 179-82). 


(c) verse, by Sergius of Azerbaijan (sixteenth century?). 


Edition: E. A. W. Budge, The Life of Rabban Hormizd and the 
Foundation of his Monastery at Al- Kosh (Semitistische Studien, II- 
III [Berlin 1894]). 

English translation: Budge, The Histories of R. Hormizd, Part I1.?* 


(9) George (died 615) 

The life of this martyr, a convert from Zoroastrianism (his 
original name was Mihramgushnasp), is the work of the great 
Nestorian theologian Babai (died soon after 628). Babai also 
wrote the life of another convert from Zoroastrianism who was 
martyred, Christina (Yazdoi) of Beth Garmai, but only the 
proemium of this survives.?9 


Edition: P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha (Paris, 1895), pp. 
416-571. 
German translation: O. Braun, Ausgewählte Akten persischer Märtyrer 
27. Cf. J. M. Fiey, 'Autour de la biographie de Bar Eta’, L'Orient Syrien, XI 
(1966), 1-16, and Assyrie chrétienne, II, pp. 269-83. 
28. Cf. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, II, pp. 534-41. 
29. Ed. P. Bedjan, in Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, IV (Paris, 1894), pp. 201-7. 
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(Bibliothek der Kirchenváter, 22 [Kempten/Munich 1915]), 
pp. 221—77. German summary in G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus 
syrischen Akten persischer Märtyrer, pp. 9317115; French summary 
in J. B. Chabot, Synodicon Orientale (Paris, 1902), pp. 625-34. 


(10) Isho'sabran (died 620/1) 


The life of this martyr, another convert from Zoroastrianism, 
was written by the patriarch Isho'yahb III, and is addressed to 
the monks of the monastery of Beth ‘Abe. The work is almost 
exclusively concerned with his trial. The text, of which the end is 
lost, survives in Vat. syr. 161. 


Edition and French summary: J. B. Chabot, ‘Histoire de Jésus- 
sabran, écrite par Jésus-yab d'Adiabéne', Nouvelles Archives des 
Missions scientifiques et littéraires’, VII (1897), 485—584.9? 


IV. SYNODS 


(1) Synodicon orientale 


The acts of two seventh-century Nestorian synods, held in 605 
and 676, as well as a letter from the patriarch George to a 
chorepiscopus Menas, written in 680, are preserved in the late 
eighth-century collection of Nestorian synods known as the 
Synodicon orientale. There also survives an account of the 
assembly of Nestorian bishops that was summoned in 612 by 
Chosroes II (at the instigation of Gabriel of Sinjar) in order to 
hold a public dispute with the "Theopaschites' (i.e. Syrian 
Orthodox). 


Edition: J. B. Chabot, Synodicon Orientale (Paris, 1902), pp. 
207—44, 562—80 (assembly of 612). 

French translation: Chabot, op. cit., pp. 471—514, 580-96 
(assembly of 612). 


(2) Maronite fragment on the Sixth Council 


This short acephalous text, preserved in BM. Add. 7192 of the 
late seventh or eighth century, gives reasons why *we' (probably 
the Maronites) cannot accept the Sixth Council. 


Edition and English translation (with commentary): S. P. Brock, ‘A 
30. Cf. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, 1, pp. 46—7. 
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Syriac fragment on the Sixth Council’, OC, LVII (1973), 
63-71. 


V. CANONICAL LITERATURE 


(1) West Syrian 

A survey of the West Syrian canonical literature of the seventh 
century will be found in A. Vóóbus, Syrische Kanonessammlungen. 
Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde, 1: Westsyrische Originalurkunde. Y, A 
(CSCO Subsidia 35 [Louvain, 19701), pp. 190—223 and I, B (CSCO 
Subsidia 38 [Louvain, 1970], pp. 278-99. Particularly 
important is the figure of Jacob of Edessa (died 708). 


(2) East Syrian 

Twenty-five legal decisions of the patriarch Henanisho (died 
699/70) are published (with German translation) by E. Sachau, 
Syrische Rechtsbücher, II (Berlin, 1908), pp. 1—51. Twenty-two 
canons on inheritance by Simeon of Rev Ardashir also belong to 
the seventh century; these canons, which were originally written 
in Persian, will be found in Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbücher, III 
(Berlin, 1914), pp. 203-58 (cf. pp. 845-62).?! 


VI. LETTERS 


(1) Colloquium of the patriarch John with an Emir of the Hagarenes 
This is preserved in the form of a letter from the Syrian 
Orthodox Patriarch John I, to be found in BM. Add. 17198 of 
874. The colloquium took place on Sunday 9 May of an 
unspecified year; Nau took this to be 639, but according to 
Lammens the date should be 644 (JA, 11 ser., XIII (1919), 
97—110). 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau, ‘Un colloque du patriarche 
Jean avec l'émir des Agaréens’, JA, 11 ser., V (1915), 225-79 
(text: pp. 248-56; translation: pp. 257—64). 


(2) Ishoyahb III (died 659) 
106 letters by the energetic East Syrian patriarch Isho 'yahb III 


31. Cf. J. Partsch, ‘Neue Rechtsquellen der nestorianischen Kirche’, 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsuissenschaft, XXXIII (1909), 355-98. 
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survive, arranged chronologically in three parts. Though mostly 
concerned with ecclesiastical affairs, a number of passages 
throw interesting light on church-state relations under early 
Islam. The collection survives in Vat. syr. 157 of the late eighth 
century (and some more recent apographs); there is a lacuna at 
the head of Ep. I and at the end of Ep. XII. 


Edition: R. Duval, Isho' yahb patriarchae III Liber Epistularum (CSCO 
Scr. Syri 11 [Louvain, 1904]). 

Translations: Latin in Duval, op. cit. (CSCO Scr. Syri 12 [Louvain, 
1905]) (with index of names). The Syriac text and English 
translation of the first part, with letters written while Isho 
‘yahb was bishop of Mosul (i.e. before 628) will be found in 
P. Scott-Montcrieff, The Book of Consolations, or Pastoral Epistles 
of Mar Isho ‘yahb of Kuphlana in Adiabene, 2 vols. (London, 
1904).°2 


(3) George I 


For a letter, dated 680, by the East Syrian patriarch George I, see 
IV (1). 


(4) Athanasius II 


There is a collection of canonical decisions by the Syrian 
Orthodox patriarch Athanasius II (684-6) which bears the 
(secondary) title ‘Letter of the blessed patriarch Athanasius to 
the effect that Christians should not partake of the sacrifices that 
the Mhaggraye now have’. 


Edition and French translation: F. Nau, 'Littérature canonique 
syriaque inédite’, ROC, XIV (1909), 128-30. 


VII. APOCALYPTIC TEXTS 


It has already been mentioned that John of Phenek (above, I 
(14)), writing in north-east Mesopotamia in the 690s, ended his 
work on an apocalyptic note. The end of the seventh century and 
the early eighth century was a period of tension that gave birth to 

32. Cf. W. G. Young, ‘The Church of the East in 650 A.D, Indian Church 
History Review, II (1968), 55—71, and Patriarch, Shah and Caliph (Rawalpindi, 
1974), pp. 85-99; J. M. Fiey, ‘Isho ‘yaw le Grand. Vie du Catholicos nestorien 
Isho ‘yaw III d'Adiabéne (580—659)', OCP, XXXV (1969), 305-33, XXXVI 
(1970), 5-46. 
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apocalyptic literature within the fold of all four major religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism. There are a 
number of Christian texts available in Syriac, of which the first is 
of particular interest. 


(1) Apocalypse of Methodius of Olympus 

This apocalypse, which enjoyed a great popularity in the 
medieval west, reached Latin (ed. Sackur) by way of a Greek 
version (ed. Istrin) that was itself originally translated from 
Syriac. The complete Syriac text, to be found in Vat. syr. 58 of 
1564, has not yet been published, and only fragments from 
other Syriac sources are available in print. The title of the 
apocalypse as preserved in Vat. syr. 58 specifically mentions 
Sinjar as the region of its origin, and in the course of the text it is 
stated that Arab rule will come to an end before the ‘tenth week’ 
is up (i.e. 622 + 70 =A.D. 692).3 The writer himself is clearly living 
in the last apocalyptic week (i.e. 685-92), and one of his primary 
interests is in rumours of greatly increased taxation, when even 
the dead will have to pay poll-tax. It seems very likely that the 
author is writing shortly before Abdulmalik's census of 692, on 
the basis of which tax reforms were made in north 
Mesopotamia.** The author looks for a restoration of Byzantine 
power, and foretells the recapture of Jerusalem by a Byzantine 
emperor. 


Editions and translations: F. Nau, ‘Révélations et légendes: 
Methodius- Clément-Andronicus', JA, 11 ser., IX (1917), 
415—52 (cf. 455-61) (incomplete text taken from Paris Syr. 350 
and Cambridge Add. 2054); extracts from Ps. Methodius are 
also to be found in Solomon of Bosra's Book of the Bee 
(Nestorian, thirteenth century; ed. E. A. W. Budge {Oxford 
1886]), chaps. 53-5. All these are Nestorian, whereas the 
unpublished Vat. syr. 58 is West Syrian.’ 


33. By this time the A.H. reckoning was in general use (e.g. BM. Add. 14666, 
fo. 56, of A.D. 682/3, dated A.G. 993 and A.H. 63), and P. J. Alexander is misled in 
his dates, basing them on the conquest of Iraq: see his ‘Medieval apocalypses 
as historical sources’, AHR, LXXIII (1968), 1001. 

34. See D. C. Dennett, Conversion and Poll Tax in early Islam (Cambridge 
Mass., 1950), pp. 45-6. 

35. Cf. M. Kmosko, ‘Das Rátsel des Ps. Methodios', B, VI (1931), 273-99; 
K. Czeglédy, ‘Monographs on Syriac and Muhammadan sources in the literary 
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(2) Apocalypse of Esdras 


Probably dependent on Ps. Methodius is an ‘Apocalypse on the 
kingdom of the Ishmaelites’. 


Editions and translations: F. Baethgen, in Zeitschrift für die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, VY (1866), 199-211 (German), 
and J. B. Chabot, 'L'apocalypse d'Esdras touchant le 
royaume des Arabes', Revue sémitique, 11 (1894), 242—50 (text), 
333-47 (French translation). 


(3) Poem on Alexander the Great 


A poem of nearly 800 lines, on the subject of Alexander and the 
gates which he built against Gog and Magog, is wrongly 
attributed to Jacob of Serugh (died 521). According to Hunnius 
it must have been written between 628 and 637. It includes 
veiled references to the campaigns of Heraclius and Chosroes II. 


Edition and German translation: C. Hunnius, ‘Das syrische 
Alexanderlied’, ZDMG, LX (1906), 169-209, 558-89, 
802-21.°6 

English translation: E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the 
Great (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 164—200.°7 


(4) Ps. Ephrem, On the last judgement 


Sections 3—5 of this work contain predictions concerning the 
Arabs and Gog and Magog. 


Edition and Latin translation: T. J. Lamy, S. Ephraemi Hymni et 
Sermones, III (Malines, 1889), cols. 189—98.58 


(5) Apocalypse of John the Less 
Probably from north Mesopotamia and dating from the end of 


remains of M. Kmosko', Acta Orientalia, IV (1954), $6—9; P. J. Alexander, 
"rhe Syriac original of Ps. Methodius' Apocalypse', Proceedings of the twenty- 
seventh International Congress of Orientalists (Wiesbaden, 1971), 106—7. 

86. For earlier editions see S. P. Brock, "The Laments of the Philosophers 
over Alexander in Syriac', Journal of Semitic Studies, XV (1970), 217. 

$7. Cf. K. Czeglédy, "The Syriac legend concerning Alexander the Great', 
Acta Orientalia, VII (1957), 246-9, and ‘Monographs’, pp. 85-6. 

38. Cf. K. Czeglédy, ‘Monographs’, pp. 34-5. 
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the seventh or early eighth century, this short apocalypse is 
preserved in an eighth-century manuscript. 


Edition and English translation: J. R. Harris, The Gospel of the XII 
Apostles together with the Apocalypses of each one of them 
(Cambridge, 1900). pp. 34—9 (translation), 15*—21* (text). 


(6) Bahira legend 


According to this legend, which in its present form can hardly be 
earlier than the eleventh century, the prophet Mohammed 
received instruction from a Christian monk, Bahira (or, 
according to a tradition known to Mas‘udi, Sergius). In its Syriac 
form the work is in three parts: 1, the meeting of the supposed 
author, Isho‘yahb, with Bahira, together with an account of the 
latter's vision on mount Sinai and his visit to Maurice and 
Chosroes II; 2, the meeting between Bahira and Mohammed; 5, 
an apocalypse. It is possible that the text may incorporate some 
early material. The legend is also to be found in Arabic (ed. 
Gottheil). 


Edition and English translation: R. Gottheil, ‘A Christian Bahira 
legend', Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, XIII (1898), 189—242, XIV 
(1899), 202—52. 


The Oriental Institute, 
Oxford 


89. Now Harvard syr. 93 (formerly Harris syr. 85). 
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The Apostle Peter, Justinian 
and Romanos the Melodos 


EVA C. TOPPING 


In the case of the poems of Romanos the Melodos the usual 
difficulties involved in establishing chronologies are further 
compounded by at least two factors. First, very little is known 
about this Byzantine poet of the sixth century. A hagiographical 
life, adorned by a miracle, provides us with meagre information 
about Byzantium's poetic genius.! Secondly, because his poet 
is liturgical, composed for the corporate worship of the Church, 
it is necessarily impersonal and general in character. Romanos 
speaks most often as a priest, a sacred poet of the ekklesia.? 
Fortunately, however, rich sources survive for the Golden Age 
of Justinian, the period of Romanos’ poetic activity in 
Constantinople.’ Encouraged by these abundant materials, and 
eager to understand better the poet’s creativity, the student of 
Romanos is tempted to undertake chronological problems.‘ 
This paper is concerned with the chronology of the six kontakia 
of Romanos in which the Apostle Peter figures prominently.’ 

1. For a thorough discussion of the sources for the biography of Romanos 
see K. Mitsakis, Butavrivi) duvoypagta, I (Thessaloniki, 1971), pp. 358-92. 

2. See E. C. Topping, 'The Poet-Priest in Byzantium', Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, XII (1969), 31—41. 

8. The sources for the years 518-27 are discussed in detail by A. A. Vasiliev, 
Justin the First: An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950), pp. 9-42. Hereafter this work will be cited as Vasiliev. For the 
sources for the years 527-65 see C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au 
VIF siècle (Paris, 1901), pp. xi-xxxviii. 

4. The pioneering study by P. Maas, ‘Die Chronologie der Hymnen des 
Romanos’, BZ, XV (1906), 1-44, remains valuable for chronological 
investigations of Romanos' work. 

5. These are listed below. All citations and references will be to P. Maas and 
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From the earliest Christian centuries the Apostle Peter seems 
to belong almost exclusively to Rome. His imprisonment and 
crucifixion in Romulus’ city during the Neronian persecutions 
(A.D. 64-5) provided the foundation for a strong, local Petrine 
cult. In the fourth century the Emperor Constantine recognized 
the cult’s importance by founding in Rome a great basilica 
dedicated to the Apostle. The same emperor built many 
churches in his new city on the seven hills of Byzantium, but he 
failed to include one for Peter. Although New Rome borrowed 
much from Old Rome, she seemed content to leave Peter in the 
possession of her elder sister. 

In time Peter gradually became more than Rome's zoAiobyoc. 
On the basis of Peter's primacy among the twelve disciples, and 
his foundation of the church in the imperial city, the bishops of 
Rome developed an ecclesiology that claimed for themselves 
supremacy over Christendom.® With the collapse of the Roman 
political and social order in the West during the fifth century, 
the bishops of Rome intensified their drive for power in the 
more stable East. They identified themselves with Peter, and the 
Apostle became their chief weapon in polemics against the 
Eastern Churches which challenged Roman claims. 

In the Greek or Hellenized part of the Empire Peter's cult 
never prospered conspicuously. The twelve apostles were 
venerated together and separately, but nowhere in the East did 
Peter receive the exaggerated honour accorded him in Rome, 
not even in Antioch whose church he had founded before that of 
Rome.’ The Orthodox liturgical calendar generously 
commemorates earthquakes, church dedications, discoveries of 
relics, many hundreds of saints, but allots only two feast days (29 
June and 16 January) to the chief apostle.’ In contrast, eight 


C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1963). 
This will hereafter be cited as Maas-Trypanis. The translations are my own. 

6. For the history of the concept of apostolicity in the West before 451 see F. 
Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 39-105. 

7. Discussed by G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the 
Arab Conquest (Princeton, 1961), pp. 583-6. 

.. 8. The hymns for these two services are called the 'seules acclamations de 
l'Orient grec sur la primauté de S. Pierre’, by J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de l'Eglise 
Grecque (Rome, 1867), p. 27. 


feast days honour St. John Prodromos and five celebrate St. 
John Chrysostom. 

Poets and preachers in the East largely neglected Peter. 
Although some of Byzantium’s best liturgical poets composed 
hymns for the feast day of 29 June, the hymns are conventional 
and uninspired because they lack the stimulus of personal 
devotion and a living cult. Among preachers, this neglect is 
particularly striking in the case of St. John Chrysostom. Among 
the Antiochene orator’s extant works there is no genuine 
sermon devoted to this disciple.? 

The Constantinopolitan church itself granted Peter's cult no 
special emphasis. When Festus, a Roman senator, visited 
Constantinople in 496 on official business, he expressed pained 
surprise that the Feast of Peter and Paul was not observed with 
fitting grandeur.!? Furthermore, Constantinople's imperial city 
still did not have a single church dedicated to St. Peter. For a 
more glorious festival and church of his own the Apostle Peter 
had to wait for Justinian. 

On 10 July 518 Justin I was elevated to the imperial throne." 
Beside the politically inexperienced new ruler stood his nephew, 
Justinian, ready to rule the empire. Planning and executing 
policies in his uncle's name, Justinian immediately reversed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Anastasius I (491—518) and acted 
decisively to heal the breach between the Churches of 
Constantinople and Rome that had existed since 484. 

Ten days after Justin's accession the Synod of Constantinople 
reinstated Chalcedonian orthodoxy and other synods in the 
East quickly followed suit.'? In September both Justin and 
Justinian wrote to Pope Hormisdas expressing their desire to re- 
establish communion between the churches.!? On 25 March 519 


9. The sermons on Peter printed in MPG, L, 725-36, and LIX, 491—6 are 
included among the spurious works. 

10. Theodorus Lector, MPG, LXXXVI, 189C-1924. Cf. P. Charanis, Church 
and State in the Later Roman Empire: The Religious Policy of Anastasius the First, 
491—518 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1989), p. 20; end ed. (Thessaloniki, 1974), p. 
49. 
11. For the description of the events of Justin's reign I depend on Vasiliev's 
authoritative monograph (above, n. 3). 

12. Vasiliev, pp. 146—60. 

18. Ibid., pp. 162-4. For Anastasius’ futile negotiations with Hormisdas see 
Charanis, op. cit., pp. 58—63, 66-8, 75-6; 2nd ed., pp. 87—92, 95-7, 104-5. 
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Hormisdas’ delegation arrived in New Rome, where they 
received a warm welcome. Three days later the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople John II (518-20), yielding to 
irresistible imperial pressures, reluctantly signed the document 
of reunion. On Easter Day 519 Christendom was once more 
united.'* A papal delegate reported to the anxious Hormisdas in 
Rome that the event caused great rejoicing in Constantinople 
and that both the Pope and the Apostle Peter had received 
honours beyond his power to describe. 

Justinian characteristically lost no time in erecting an 
appropriate monument to the reconciliation which he had 
effected. In 519 he built near his palace a basilica dedicated to 
Peter and Paul. According to Procopius it was the first in 
Constantinople. On 29 June of the same year Justinian wrote 
to Hormisdas requesting pieces of the chains that had bound the 
two apostles in prison.'® Within the year the Pope granted the 
request. Thus Constantinople acquired a church and relics of St. 
Peter for the first time. Thanks to Justinian, his namesake, the 
Apostle Peter gained new honour and his cult a new importance 
in the Eastern capital.'’ A few years later the détente between the 
two churches made possible a papal visit to the East.!* In the 
spring of 526 Pope John (523—6) arrived in Constantinople, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed, as though he were the Apostle 
Peter himself. 

Vasiliev has found that the art and coinage of Justin's reign 
(518—27) reflect the religious peace re-established in 519, the 
most important event of these years.'? We should then expect to 
find some reflections of this historic episode also in the works of 
the sacred poet writing in Constantinople at that time, the 


14. Vasiliev, pp. 175-88. 

15. On the Buildings, I. iv. 1. This was probably the first of the many churches 
founded by Justinian. Although he built churches from the Euphrates to the 
Pillars of Heracles, there is no record of another Justinianic foundation 
dedicated to Peter. 

16. Vasiliev, p. 378. 

17. Justinian started life in the Balkans as Flavius Petrus Sabbatius. 

18. Vasiliev, pp. 212-21. 

19. Ibid., pp. 418-26. See also W. H. C. Frend's valuable discussion of 
relations between the two Romes in the age of Justinian (518-65) in Relations 
between East and West in the Middle Ages, ed. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 
11-38. 
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Syrian-born Romanos who had come to the capital at the end of 
the reign of Anastasius I (491—518).? The Acacian schism was 
then in its third decade: Rome and Constantinople spoke to 
each other only to accuse and condemn. 

By the time he arrived in Constantinople, Romanos was 
already an experienced poet and cleric, since he had served as 
deacon in Beirut’s principal church, the Anastasis. In 
Constantinople he joined the clergy of the important church 
and monastery of the Theotokos in the Kyrou quarter of the 
city.?! There Romanos composed his kontakia, the complex, 
elaborate poetical sermons that were sung after the Gospel 
readings in the Liturgy.?? In this same monastery Romanos died 
sometime after 555.7 Thus the period of Romanos’ residence 
and career in Constantinople coincides with the years of 
Justinian’s ascendancy. 

From within the walls of his suburban monastery Romanos 
must have followed with keen interest the dramatic events that 
launched a new era for the church. It is not improbable that he 
personally witnessed or even participated in certain events, such 
as the memorandum prepared and presented by the 
Constantinopolitan clergy and monks to the synod that restored 
orthodoxy on 10 July.?* The poetic sermons of Romanos, an 
establishment poet, could hardly fail to reflect the new interest 
in Peter which had been stimulated by Justin’s ecclesiastical 
policy, and the subsequent friendly contacts with Rome. In fact, 
Peter is mentioned in seventeen of the fifty-nine kontakia 
considered genuine by Maas-Trypanis.”* He is, moreover, the 
central figure in four kontakia: 17, On Judas; 18, On Peter’s Denial; 


20. Cf. Maas-Trypanis, p. xv n. 5. 

21. A thaumaturgic icon of the Theotokos gave the church prominence in 
the capital's Marian cult. Kyros the Prefect built the church in the fifth century. 
See the interesting study of D. Constantelos, ‘Kyros Panopolites, Rebuilder of 
Constantinople’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, XII (1971), 451-64. 

22. For a brief account of this form of liturgical poetry see Maas-Trypanis, 
pp. xi-xv. For more extensive accounts see P. Maas, ‘Der Kontakion’, BZ, XIX 
(1910), 285-98; E. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, 1961), pp. 179-87; Mitsakis, op. cit., pp. 171-93. 

23. Reference in Kontakion 48 to the earthquakes of 552 and 555 indicates 
that Romanos lived on into the last decade of Justinian's long reign (527—65). 

24. Described by Vasiliev, pp. 145-6. 

25. Cf. Maas-Trypanis, Index Nominum, s.v. 
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33, On Pentecost; 39, On the Healing of the Lame Man by Peter and 
John. In addition, Peter is the subject of a long encomium in 
29, On the Resurrection 6, and a long speech is addressed to him in 
81, On the Mission of the Apostles. In view of Peter's minor role in 
the cult of Eastern Christendom, this prominence in Romanos' 
kontakia can best be explained in relation to Byzantium's 
reconciliation with Rome in 519, after several decades of bitter 
hostility. 

In 17, On Judas, written for Holy Thursday, Romanos creates 
a vivid image of Peter.* Like several other masterpieces 
by Romanos, this highly wrought kontakion contains 
psychological portraits of sacred personae.?” In this kontakion 
the poet presents a triptych, portraits of Jesus, Judas and Peter, a 
study in contrasts.?* 

In the first five strophes (a'—e') Romanos develops the 
betrayer's insecure personality in contrast to Jesus. Jesus is the 
perfect friend, open, kind, generous and humble. On the other 
hand, Judas is furtive, stiff, suspicious, unable either to accept or 
to return friendship. In the second part (ar'-ia") Romanos 
contrasts Peter with Judas, Jesus’ piAoc?? with His éy6póc.?? This 
section begins with the protagonist’s name, llérpoc (ov 1). 
Named six times,°! introduced by a formal eulogy, and assigned 
three speeches, Peter dominates the sacred drama of this 
poetic homily.* 

26. For a valuable introduction, notes and French translation consult J. 
Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes IV (Paris, 1967), pp. 55-97. 
This work will henceforth be cited as Grosdidier de Matons. See also the 
introduction and English translation by Marjorie Carpenter, Kontakia of 
Romanos, Byzantine Melodist I: On the Person of Christ (Columbia, Missouri, 1970), 
pp- 167-77, henceforth cited as Carpenter. 

27. E.g., Kontakia 1, 2, 4, 19, 45. See the comments on character portrayal 
in the first kontakion by E. C. Topping, 'St. Romanos: Ikon of a Poet', Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, XII (1966), pp. 102-4. 

28. Grosdidier de Matons, p. 59, unjustly calls Romanos a ‘mediocre 
psychologue'. This kontakion and those mentioned above in n. 27 refute this 
severe judgement by the French scholar. 

29. See e 4, 0' 4, i! 5, tf’ 1. diMa is a major theme of the seventeenth 
kontakion. 

80. See y 3, ia! 8, if 3, xa’ 7. 81. or 1, 0 6, 7, 0' 4, ta" 1, 5. 

32. ar 3, & 6-1’ 9, ra 6—9. Romanos assigns seventeen verses of direct speech 
to Peter, two to Jesus and none to Judas. 


33. The sacred drama occupies six (er'-ia") of the hymn's twenty-three 
strophes. 
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With an encomium the poet identifies Peter just before his 
longest speech: 


Ilévpoc óé, i ápxi** vàv pidwv aov 
6 kavàv tàv ákoAovOoÓvtov ool, 
óotpatyyóc thc gauiMac oov. (8 4—5) 


But Peter, the chief of Your friends, the model of Your 
followers, the general of Your household.?5 


This triad of images of pre-eminence exalts Peter, recognizing 
his unique position among the disciples, and his place of 
honour and leadership in the Church. Since Romanos seldom, 
if ever, identifies a persona dramatis by a hymnic description 
such as this, we may conclude that special circumstances 
inspired these laudatory verses. 

Peter's long, emotional speech (6’ 6—1a' 9), an invention of 
Romanos, reveals his impetuous character, his devotion to his 
teacher and friend.*6 He refuses at first to let Jesus wash his feet. 
Jesus’ friendship is enough for him: 


ov moàòù Óti aot AeAdyiopat 
kai npároc tov o(Àov aov kéxAnuaa; (t 5). 


Is it not much that I am considered Yours and that I am called 
the first of Your friends? 


When Jesus insists, Peter yields. Unlike the traitor Judas, who 
had accepted the footwashing without protest, Peter is able to 
accept and return love. 

At the conclusion of Peter's final speech (1a’ 6—9), the poet 


34. Used of patriarchs by St. Basil in the fourth century, MPG, XXXII, 
969A. 

35. This military metaphor had been applied to Christ by Clement of 
Alexandria and Methodius, MPG, VIII, 392A, and XVIII, 96B. Romanos’ 
contemporary, Cosmas Indicopleustes, used it of Elijah, MPG, LXXXVIII, 
360B; ed. Wanda Walska-Conus, Cosmas Índicopleustés Topographie Chrétienne, II 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 159 [Paris, 1970]), p. 205. 

36. There is nothing comparable in John 13: 4-10, the Scriptural account, 
where Peter speaks only three brief sentences. 
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emphasizes for the last time the fundamental contrast between 
the two disciples: 


kai 'IoóóacoíAocoók éytvevo (if' 1) 
And Judas did not become a friend. 


Grosdidier de Matons, although he considers this kontakion 
one of Romanos' best hymns, suggests that it belongs to the 
period ‘antérieur à la maturité du mélode'. Perhaps it is 
possible to suggest a more precise date for its composition. The 
encomiastic introduction, the psychological icon, the expansion 
of the Gospel account of the Footwashing to give Peter a major 
role, all bespeak heightened interest on the part of the Byzantine 
poet in the Apostle Peter. Therefore, this kontakion might well 
have been written sometime in the 520s, probably soon after 
519, in the first spontaneous wave of good will between 
Constantinople and Rome. When Justinian built the church 
dedicated to Sts. Peter and Paul, Romanos composed a 
kontakion in which he extols Jesus' loyal friend. It could not 
have been written before 519 during the time of the schism, nor 
after 536 when relations between Justinian and the papacy were 
strained.** 

A second significant encomium to Peter is found in 29, On the 
Resurrection 6, a lyrical Easter hymn, filled with joyful, luminous 
images of spring. Romanos unexpectedly interrupts its poetic 
action and structural line to pronounce a lengthy panegyric to 
Peter. The twelve verses of strophe 6’ are all devoted to the 
disciple, whose name is conspicuously repeated no less than 
seven times. The poet himself is aware of this irrelevant 
digression early in the poem.*! 

Romanos follows the text of John 20:1-8, which relates how 
Peter and John ran to Jesus’ tomb when Mary Magdalene 

37. Grosdidier de Matons, p. 59. 


38. On the church of Sts. Peter and Paul see T. F. Mathews, The Early 
Churches of Constantinople. Architecture and Liturgy (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1971), pp. 42-7. 

39. See Grosdidier de Matons, pp. 355-421, and Carpenter, pp. 311-25. 

40. 5 1,3, 7 (bis), o (bis), 11. 

41. When the poet resumes the narration (¢ 1), he almost apologizes for the 
interruption. 


reported that the stone had been rolled away. John reached the 
tomb first, but he waited for Peter to come and enter first. The 
Evangelist does not comment on this, but Romanosat this point 
interjects an emphatic statement approving John’s action: 


GAAGd dvapéver TOV kopvgQaiov,*? 
iva óc momeéevi ákoAovOrjop ó áuvóc. 
kai óvroc obtac érpene.(Ó' 5—6) 


But he awaits the chief apostle, so that like a lamb he might 
follow the shepherd; and indeed thus he acted properly. 


Then Romanos justifies John's deference to Peter in a ringing 
eulogy composed of quotations from two Scriptural passages 
and a reference to a third :* 


IHérpo yàp eipntat- Ilézpe, ptreic ue; 

kai. Ta ápvía pov ac 0cAeic roíuaive: 

tà [létp@ éppéOn. Maxkápie X(uov, 

tac KAeic aor bow thc Baotletac:** 

Tlétpw npónv únétrače taxtuata... .(0' 7-11) 


For to Peter it was said, ‘Peter, do you love me?’ and, ‘Feed 
my sheep, as you will’. To Peter it was spoken, ‘Blessed 
Simon, I shall give you the keys of the kingdom’. And to Peter 
he once subjected the waves. . . . 


The two quotations come from the classic Petrine texts, on the 
basis of which the bishops of Rome argued for their supremacy 
in the Church. Since the Eastern Churches had never accepted 
the Roman interpretation of these passages, a Byzantine poet 
would normally hesitate to quote from these controversial texts. 
But, in the years following 519 Romanos could, without 
offending Eastern sensibilities, gracefully incorporate them ina 
panegyric to the Apostle Peter. 


42. Peter’s most familiar honorific title, but not exclusive to him. See 
G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1968), s.v. Romanos uses it 
of Peter again in 18, II Prooemium 2, and 39 e' 8. 

48. John 21: 15-17; Matthew 16: 18-19; 14: 28-81. 

44. Cf. kAgóobyov, 31 at' 5. 


Although strophe ð would have been appropriate in 
Kontakia 17, 18, 33 and gg, it is clearly an intrusion in 
Kontakion 29, where Peter is not the central persona. What event 
prompted Romanos to eulogize Peter in this striking way in an 
Easter hymn? 

The visit of Pope John I to Constantinople offers a reasonable 
answer. This first papal visit, ‘an event of great magnitude’,*® 
caused much excitement in Byzantium in the spring of 526. The 
Emperor himself went out to meet the Pope, bowing to the 
ground as he greeted him. On 19 April 526 the Pope and the 
Patriarch concelebrated Easter in St. Sophia. These unprece- 
dented events could easily have prompted Romanos to eulogize 
Peter in verses that included even the papacy’s two favourite 
Scriptural texts. Romanos’ eulogy to Peter in Kontakion 29 
accords perfectly with the temper of Constantinople during 
Pope John’s visit. In it we discern the response of a 
contemporary poet-priest, his salute to the exalted visitor from 
Rome. Romanos’ most beautiful Resurrection hymn might have 
been sung for the first time at Easter 526.‘ 

It is not possible to suggest equally precise dates for the 
composition of 18, On Peter’s Denial and 39, On the Healing of the 
Lame Man by Peter and John.*’ Recorded in the New Testament, 
these two episodes of Peter’s life appear to have attracted neither 
preachers nor poets in the East.*? Since both kontakia are rather 

45. Vasiliev, pp. 214-15. 

46. Except for this extraordinary encomium to Peter there seems to be no 
other internal evidence by which to date Kontakion 29. Without any support 
for her suggestion, Sophia Oikonomou, in N. B. Tomadakis, Pwpavorod 
MeAqé6oi duvor, IV (Athens, 1961), p. 380, assigns it to the poet’s acme, which 
she places in the 550s, the last decade of Romanos’ life. I tind it hard to accept 
this hymn as the work of an aged poet. The exuberant, lyrical style and spirit 
are more consonant with a young Romanos, exhilarated by the dramatic 
events he witnessed in the 520s. None of his five other extant Easter kontakia 
match the beauty and artistry of Kontakion 29. 

47. For 18 see Grosdidier de Matons, pp. 99-141, and Carpenter, pp. 
179-90; for 39 consult the introduction, notes and translation by Marjorie 
Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist II: On Christian Life 
(Columbia, Missouri, 1973), pp. 33—43- 

48. The Denial is related in Matthew 26: 69—75; Mark 14: 66-72; Luke 22: 
56-62; John 18: 15-18, 25-7; the Healing of the Lame Man in Acts 3: 1-10. 

49. The episode of Peter's denial in particular is discreetly avoided. Cf. 


Grosdidier de Matons, pp. 99-100. Note, however, a mosaic in the upper 
register of Sant' Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, assigned to the first quarter of 
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pedestrian homilies, we conclude that Romanos nodded 
because the subjects also failed to excite him. 

Despite the fact that Kontakia 18 and 39 deal with important 
episodes from Peter’s career, neither one contains a 
psychological portrait of the chief apostle. The eighteenth 
kontakion is no more than a routine sermon on human 
weakness illustrated by Peter’s failure of nerve the night of Jesus’ 
betrayal. Since Peter, Jesus’ oíAoc éníonuoc (0' 1), denied Him 
three times, Romanos exploits him as an example of human 
frailty, stripping Peter of his halo.5° The deacon-poet earnestly 
exhorts his listeners to imitate 


thv dyángow tov pilov ov thy dpvnow tov é6vtwc detlov 
Kai 13v pvyýv. (f' 2) 


. . . the friend's love, not the coward's denial and flight. 


Likewise, neither kontakion contains a eulogy of Peter, the 
central figure in each. The only expression of praise occurs in 
the thirty-ninth kontakion, when the disciple John again shows 
respect for Peter: 


GAM 6tikopvpaioghy Tétpoç töv dddexa, 
onovóá(evó 0coAóyoc — mpeoeia toítq diddvau.(e’ 8—9) 


But because Peter was the head of the twelve disciples, the 
Theologian takes pains to give him rank. 


This is faint praise compared to 17 0' 4—5 and 29 6’ 1-12. Even 
this is further diluted when in the same strophe the Byzantine 
poet pointedly gives John equal credit for the miraculous 
healing of the lame man.*! Consistent with Orthodox belief, 


the sixth century, which represents Jesus predicting Peter's denial. See pl. 59 in 
L. von Matt, Ravenna (Cologne, 1971). 

50. Notonly in this kontakion, but also in 19 y 2-3, 30 7 5, 81 € 2—4, 47 Ke’ 
7, 52 a' 4, B' 7. A poet of the Western Church would have been less likely to 
make such frequent allusions to Peter's weak moment. 

51. Romanos contrasts John’s deference with ‘our’ knowledge of the equal 
status of the two disciples, e 6-11. 
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Romanos insists that the Holy Spirit bestowed the same grace 
and power on all twelve disciples, that Peter received no special 
gifts. 

The poet’s choice of two uncommon subjects provides the 
only clue to the chronology of Kontakia 18 and 39. On this 
slender evidence both kontakia might be assigned to the 520s 
when Peter was ‘topical’ in Constantinople, and of unusual 
interest to Romanos’ immediate audience.5? That Kontakia 18 
and gg survive only in the Patmos manuscript indicates their 
failure to please later congregations. Peter was rarely an 
engrossing subject in Byzantium. 

The archetypal Christian orator and philosopher, Peter 
figures prominently in Kontakia 31, On the Mission of the Apostles 
and 33, On Pentecost.5 Sharing a common theme, these kontakia 
celebrate the triumph of Christian paideia over classical culture. 
Kontakia 31 and 33 were both probably composed around 529, 
ten years after the reconciliation between Constantinople and 
Rome, when Justinian, emperor now in name as well as fact, 
closed the schools of philosophy in Athens, the last citadel of 
pagan culture.5* In these two poems Romanos, the sacred poet 
of the Church, acclaims his emperor’s action, proclaiming 
victory for the teachers from Galilee—xai rjrràvrai ‘AOnvaior 
TaAAaioig (31 wor’ 2), and ridiculing the vanquished—r/ 
9voóoi kai Bouféovow oi “EAAnvec; (33 i 3). 

In Kontakion 31, written for the Feast of the Twelve Apostles 
(30 June), Romanos hymns the dzaíóevroi (10^ 5) fishermen 
whom Jesus transformed into goorijpec tic oikovuévnc óÀnc (kf 


52. Concerning Kontakion 18, Grosdidier de Matons, p. 102, writes: ‘dela 
date de cet hymne, nous ne savons donc rien . . .’. Its first editor, J. B. Pitra, 
Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi parata, I (Paris, 1876), p. 116, assigned this 
hymn either to Romanos' youth or to his old age. 

58. For 31 see Carpenter, pp. 337-46, and N. G. Kontosopoulos, in 
Tomadakis, op. cit., pp. 3-36; for 33 consult Carpenter, pp. 359-71, and J. B. 
Pitra, op. cit., pp. 157—64. 

54. Trypanis in Maas-Trypanis, p. xx n. 3, hesitates to connect 31 with the 
decree of 529. Maas, op. cit., p. 21, admits a ‘probable’ relationship between 
33 and the edict of 529. Kontosopoulos, op. cit., p. 10, believes 31 to bea work 
of Romanos’ youth. 
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2)55 Displacing pagan rhetors and sophists,* the disciples 
disseminated a new didaskalia.5? 

Romanos singles out Peter as the leading member of the 
apostolic teaching mission. He is the first whom Jesus 
commissions to go out into all corners of the world with the new 
didaskalia. Whereas Jesus directs one strophe to each of the six 
disciples named in the kontakion, He addresses Peter in two 
strophes (e’—or’). Like the encomium of 29 ô 7-11, this address 
includes references (or 1, 5) to the two Petrine texts mentioned 
earlier.5* The good will generated by the rapprochement with 
Rome in 519 continued through the following decade. Later, in 
strophe zor’ celebrating Athens’ downfall, Peter alone of the 
disciples is mentioned. Romanos credits him with the 
destruction of pagan literature: 


navoei Aoinov ovyypagac 6 Knpac écayyéAov éyué. (101! 3) 
Proclaiming me, Cephas will put an end to writing. 


For the Feast of Pentecost, on which the Christian Church 
commemorates both its birthday and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, Romanos wrote Kontakion g3. In it he created a dynamic 
icon of Peter, Christianity’s first charismatic teacher and 
preacher. The sketch for this icon exists in the account of 
Pentecost in Acts 1:12—2:42. But Romanos, inspired by the 
events of 518, 526 and 529, amplifies it with life and intensity 
absent in the Scriptural text. Here Peter speaks like a 
contemporary Christian sophist justifying Justinian’s edict 
closing the Athenian schools. 

From the very beginning Peter dominates the thirty-third 
kontakion.? In the first scene (y'—e the disciples have 

55. Seeespecially y 2—6, xf’ 1-6. Cf. 33 wy. 

56. Before the days of Romanos Christian art had represented the disciples 
as philosophers. Cf. A. Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study of Its Origins 
(Princeton, 1968), p. 38. 

57. A recurrent motif, see A’ 2, &' 1, 16’ 1, x’ 1. For other ‘academic’ imagery 
see II Prooemium 1, a’ 2, € 2, ( 3,/ 5, tor’ 1, uf 1. 

58. See above p. 9. 

59. His name occurs six times: y' 5, 6, &' 1, i! 1, iy 1, 1€ 5. Andrew is the only 
other discipline named, te’ 6. James and John are referred to as the sons of 
Zebedee, te’ 7. 
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assembled in a room in Jerusalem to await the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. Alone, bereft of their divine teacher, they now 
depend on Peter. The disciples gather around Peter, like sheep 
around a shepherd (e 1—2). With this familiar image Romanos 
indicates that, after Christ’s departure, Peter assumes the role of 
leader.® This includes also the role of priest. Peter performs a 
liturgical function when he leads the disciples in prayer. This 
scene (y'-e") of the Church at prayer on the day of its birth was 
invented by Romanos to portray Peter the first priest. By the title 
écapxoc(y' 6) he invests Peter with episcopal dignity.5! 

Peter likewise dominates the second scene (0'—iy'). After the 
mysterious tongues of fire appear, the disciples remain silent, 
numb with fear. Only Peter speaks, because he alone has 
understood the mystery of the heavenly fire that.does not burn. 
In a magnificent, carefully structured speech (/—'), an 
invention of Romanos, Peter reveals quick imagination, passion 
and intuitive understanding. With fiery eloquence Peter 
preaches the first Christian sermon, exalting faith over reason, 
Christianity over Hellenism. The speech ends with a fervent 
exhortation to Peter's comrades: 


ti detdi@pev ápAekrov pAdya Aowróv; 

pdda tò tÜp voutacyev, ónep Kai éatív. 

ézi tac kápac yàp uov ğonep vôn éneréOn, 
èv olç éoregávooev, ékóounoev, éAáuzpvvev fuac 
TÒ ztaváyiov nveüya. 


Therefore why do we fear flames that do not burn? Let us 
consider the fire roses, which in truth it is: it has been placed 
around our heads as though flowers with which the All-holy 
Spirit has crowned, adorned and illuminated us. 


60. See also 29 ð 6. For Peter as the Good Shepherd in Early Christian art 
see Grabar, op. cit., p. 7o and ill. 170. 

61. A title which the Church borrowed in the fourth century from official 
administrative vocabulary to denote a metropolitan whose episcopal 
jurisdiction extended over a whole province. Cf. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, I (New York, 1957), s.v. It was first used of 
Peter by Isidorus Pelusiotis in the fifth century, MPG, LXXVIII, 385B. 

62. The account of Pentecost in Acts 1-2:13 contains nothing that can be 
considered the model for this speech. 
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Thus Romanos depicts the spiritual fire that animates the ideal 
Christian orator and teacher as embodied in the Apostle Peter. 

After Romanos has completed the sacred drama (y’—te’) of 
Pentecost, he delivers a vehement attack on classical culture. In 
every verse of strophe ı¢ the Christian poet condemns Greek 
philosophy, rhetoric and poetry, ridiculing with puns Plato,5* 
Homer, Demosthenes, Aratus and Pythagoras. He openly 
rejoices that they have all become hollow, lifeless relics of a 
rejected past. In this way Romanos directly links Pentecost with 
the closing of the schools of Athens in 529, a thousand years 
after their foundation. 

At the first Pentecost the Holy Spirit had introduced into the 
world a new yvàoic (6 7), which rejected reason for faith and 
revelation. On that occasion Peter had proclaimed Christian 
Gnosis to the world. Five centuries later, in 529, the Emperor 
Justinian made its triumph official. According to Romanos’ 
vision, Justinian completed the Christian mission begun by 
Peter. In Kontakia 31 and 33 the Byzantine poet hymns the 
Emperor and the Apostle. 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


63. Cf. 31 te’ 5. Maas, op. cit, p. 21 n. 3, cites an attack on Plato by 
Justinian. Like Romanos the emperor punned on the philosopher’s name. 
64. Cf. 31107’ 2. 
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The Compulsory Exchange of 
Populations: Greek-Turkish 
Peacemaking, 1922—1930 


JOHN A. PETROPULOS 


As a precedent in the resolution of Middle Eastern crises, the 
settlement of the embittered Greek-Turkish conflict of 
1919-1922 constitutes a landmark. The swiftness and 
comprehensiveness of the settlement was hailed from the 
moment it was formally achieved by the Lausanne Peace Treaty 
of 23 July 1923. Ithas been rendered even more impressive since 
World War II by what, until recently at least, has seemed like the 
intractable Arab-Israeli dispute. 

At the heart of both conflicts lay a massive refugee problem, 
precipitated by armed conflict and a clear-cut military victory of 
one side in the dispute. But the similarities end there. In the case 
of the Greek-Turkish conflict, Greece, the defeated and 
exhausted party, not only negotiated directly with Turkey, the 
victor, and signed a peace treaty which was hailed as a triumph 
for the victor. It welcomed a speedy resolution of the dispute, 
even though it knew that the resolution would exact a heavy 
price: acquiescence in the destruction of hellenism in Asia 
Minor, a hellenism enjoying a continuous existence there for 
some three millennia, and acceptance of the staggering burden 
of assimilating over a million refugees into a body politic 
suffering from political division, economic exhaustion, and 
psychological disorientation. As is all too well known, a peace 
treaty has never been negotiated in the case of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. The vast majority of Palestinian refugees, neither 
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repatriated nor resettled, have remained in the limbo of refugee 
camps and, in the course of subsequent military rounds, have 
grown in numbers. Moreover, a Palestinian nationalism has 
crystallized if not originated from the refugees’ very experience 
of homelessness and distress, whereas the Greek refugees, who 
once had an objective basis for distinguishing themselves from 
Greeks native to the Greek state, never considered themselves as 
anything more than a part of one single Greek totality. 
Consideration of Greek-Turkish peacemaking during the 
19205 in the light of the post-World War II Arab-Israeli dispute 
raises certain questions which, to my knowledge at least, have 
never been directly addressed by the literature on the former: 
Why was Greece willing, in fact anxious, to enter into peace 
negotiations right away? Why did Greece accept compulsory 
relocation of the refugees so easily and not, like the Arabs, insist 
on repatriation or the right of repatriation? Why was there no 
concerted challenge from the Greek refugees to the notion of 
compulsory exchange? In addressing these questions, I have 
discovered that, precisely because they were not consciously 
raised, the secondary literature and much of the primary 
literature on the subject will not easily offer up definitive 
answers. Full documentation will require detailed historical 
research which, hopefully, future historians will undertake if 
hypotheses are set forth on the basis of hints emerging here and 


there. 
* * »* 


Before going into these questions, it is first necessary to 
encapsulate the essentials of the compulsory exchange 
agreement and its implementation. The Convention concerning the 
Exchange of Greek-Turkish Populations, signed by Greece and 
Turkey at Lausanne on go January 1923, antedated by six 
months the general peace treaty of Lausanne to which it was 
affixed.! By the terms of this convention, a compulsory exchange 


1. For a complete English text of the Convention, see Great Britain, 
Parliamentary Papers, Turkey No. 1 (1923), Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern 
Affairs, 1922-1923, Records of Proceedings and Draft Terms of Peace (cm. 1814) 
(London, 1923), pp. 817-27; H. J. Psomiades, The Eastern Question: The Last 
Phase (Thessaloniki, 1968), appendix II, pp. 120—6; or D. Pentzopoulos, The 
Balkan Exchange of Minorities and its Impact upon Greece (The Hague, 1962), 
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would take place between ‘Turkish nationals of the Greek 
Orthodox religion established in Turkish territory’ and ‘Greek 
nationals of the Moslem religion established in Greek territory’. 
These exchangeables constituted two distinct categories: (1) 
persons who had already emigrated; that is, Christians of the 
Ottoman Empire and Muslims of Greece who had left their 
homes between 18 October 1912 (the date when the First Balkan 
War was declared) and 30 January 1923, and (2) persons who 
had been left intact and were now to be transferred (Arts. I and 
III). In the first category, there were an estimated 847,931 
Greeks, who had fled in panic from Anatolia with the 
withdrawing Greek army in September 1922, and 115,000 
Muslims, who had voluntarily withdrawn from Greece in 1914 
in response to a Young Turk invitation that they repopulated the 
regions of western Antolia from which Greeks were forcibly and 
massively displaced by the Ottoman government. In the second 
category, there were about 200,000 Greeks and an estimated 
388,146 Turks.? Exempted from the compulsory exchange were 
Greek inhabitants of Istanbul and Muslim inhabitants of 
Western Thrace, estimated at about 100,000 each (Art. II). The 
property of the exchangeable persons would be liquidated; that 
is, it would become the property of the state from which 
exchangeables emigrated. After total liquidation had taken 
place, the state receiving the greater value would pay the other 
state the equivalent difference or, if there was an equivalence in 
value, a balance would be struck. The exchangeable would 'in 


appendix I, pp. 257-68. Psomiades also includes the text of the Lausanne 
Peace Treaty (op. cit., appendix I, pp. 111-19). 

2. The two categories are emphatically distinguished by Pentzopoulos (op. 
cit., p. 68) in what is the best concise work in English on the refugee settlement. 
A comparable work in Greek is Ch. Zampathas, Oi èx Mixpàc ’Aatac 
' EAAgvop666otov Ipóoovyec |The Greek Orthodox Refugees of Asia Minor] (Athens, 
1969), a University of Athens dissertation, adds very little new information on 
the subject. The most detailed and still most basic work on the subject remains 
S. P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities. Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey (New York, 
1932). For the figures cited above, see Ladas, op. cit., pp. 16, 648, 711, and 
Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 68-9. The 388,145 figure, cited by Ladas as that of 
the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations, is 
rendered 354,647 by Pentzopoulos, op. cit., p. 69, on the basis of C. B. Eddy, 
Greece and the Greek Refugees (London, 1931), p. 202. Eddy was third and last 
chairman of the Refugee Settlement Commission, which operated from 
1923-1930. 
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principle’ be entitled to receive as compensation from the state 
to which he emigrated ‘property to a value equal to and of the 
same nature as that which he has left behind’ (Arts. X and XIV). 
An eleven-member Mixed Commission, consisting of four 
Greeks, four Turks, and three neutrals, would be established ‘to 
supervise and facilitate the emigration and to carry out the 
liquidation of the movable and immovable property’ (Arts. XI 
and XII). 

Implementation of the Convention extended through the 
decade of the 1920s in the midst of continuous tension between 
Greek and Turkish governments over issues of implementation 
raised by so complicated a process.? It can be said to have been 
completed by the Ankara Convention of 10 June 1980, which 
paved the way for a Convention of Commerce and Navigation 
and a Treaty of Friendship and Neutrality, both signed in 
Ankara on 30 October 1930. By the terms of the 1930 
Convention, the exchange of populations was officially 
recognized as complete and abandoned property was legally 
transferred in complete ownership to the two governments 
respectively. To the outrage of most Greeks, the property of 
some 400,000 Turks and of some 1,100,000 Greeks was 
considered of equivalent value and thus a balance of accounts 
was drawn, with no compensation by Turkey to Greece. Finally, 
Greece agreed to pay Turkey £425,000. Of that sum, £150,000 
was an indemnity to Muslims exempt from the exchange whose 
property in Western Thrace had been expropriated by the Greek 
government during the pressure of Greek refugee settlement; 
£150,000 was an indemnity to Greeks of Istanbul whose 
property in the Turkish areas of exchange had been 
expropriated by the Turkish state under the terms of the 
Lausanne Convention; and £125,000 as the balance in set-off 
between liquidated Greek and Turkish properties which, 
because their owners had ceased residence in the countries of 
their location before the outbreak of the First Balkan War, did 
not come under the general terms of liquidation.* In view of its 


$. The most detailed account of the disputes generated by the general 
problem of implementation is presented by Ladas, op. cit., pp. 377-566. A 
concise overview of the same subject appears in Psomiades, op. cit., pp. 73-81. 
4. The official text of the Ankara Convention of 10 June 1930 appears in 
French in Ladas, op. cit., appendix VIII, pp. 817-80. For an analysis and 
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financial terms, the Ankara Convention was regarded as yet 
another Turkish triumph and yet another major Greek 
concession for the sake of stabilizing Greek-Turkish relations. 


* * * 


An answer to the question of why Greece was willing to enter 
into peace negotiations immediately points up important 
differences between the Greek situation of the early 1920s and 
the Arab situation of the late 1940s. First, there was only one 
Greek state to act in behalf of the refugees and no competing 
state ready to outshine it in professional zeal for the refugees 
when larger state interests came into play. Second, the Turkish 
victory over the Greeks in 1922 meant that a new peace 
settlement had to be negotiated between Turkey and the Entente 
powers. Greece had therefore the option of negotiating with the 
Turks at an international conference, where the opportunity for 
diplomatic manœuvre was much greater than it would have 
been if Greece had been negotiating unilaterally with Turkey. 
Third, thanks to the appointment of an able commander in 
Western Thrace, the military dictatorship in Greece was able, in 
a matter of months, to regroup an army, shattered and 
demoralized by the defeat in Anatolia, into a disciplined force of 
ten combat battalions. The threat that this force might take over 
Eastern Thrace and move on Istanbul, if the Conference of 
Lausanne broke down, played some role in causing Turkey to 
moderate its demands on Greece.* Finally, political conditions 
in Greece prompted both the military dictatorship and 
Eleutherios Venizelos, its appointee as Greek representative at 
Lausanne, to want a settlement at the earliest moment possible. 
The military leadership feared for the morale of its army as 
negotiations dragged on and for the mood of a war-weary 
populace subjected now to new financial exactions so as to keep 
the army on a war-footing. Venizelos was prompted, among 
other reasons, by the military's refusal to call elections for the 


evaluation of its terms, see Ladas, op. cit., pp. 567-88; Pentzopoulos, op. cit., 
pp. 117-19; and Psomiades, op. cit., pp. 81-3. 

5. G. Daphnes, ‘H ‘ElAdc perat? 500 noAéuov 1923-1940 [Greece between the 
Two Wars] (Athens, 1955), I, pp. 21—4, 60. 
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restoration of civilian government until after the national crisis 
had been resolved.® 

If measured by the abortive Treaty of Sevres which it replaced, 
the Lausanne settlement represents for Greece loss writ large. 
Besides the territorial concessions of the Izmir enclave, Eastern 
Thrace, and the islands of Imvroz and Tenedos, Greece had to 
agree to a compulsory exchange of populations. Judged by 
Turkish maximal demands, however, the Lausanne settlement is 
a tribute to diplomacy's power to minimize the consequences of 
military defeat. The military dictatorship, by agreeing to 
negotiate at once along the lines recommended by Venizelos, 
and Venizelos, through the suppleness of his bargaining and his 
skilful courtship of Britain in particular, managed to secure 
several important Turkish concessions. Turkey agreed to forgo 
its demand for a large Greek indemnity, in return for Greek 
acknowledgement that the demand was legitimate in principle 
and for Greek evacuation of Karagach (Thrace), which the 
Greek general staff considered indefensible in case of war 
anyway. Thanks to the support of one or more powers at the 
conference, Greece managed to keep the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate located in Istanbul, exempt the Greek population 
of Istanbul from the compulsory population exchange, and 
secure itself a place in the International Straits Commission 
even though Greece was neither a great power nor a littoral state 
of the Black Sea. Finally, by returning the ethnically Greek 
islands of {mvroz and Tenedos to Turkey, Greece obtained 
Turkish recognition of its sovereignty over such Aegean islands 
as Samothrace, Mytilene, Chios, Samos, and Ikaria, though 
they were to remain demilitarized to allay Turkish fears that they 
might be used as bases of future aggression by Greece.’ 


* * * 


Why might Venizelos have welcomed a compulsory exchange? 
One answer is part of the conventional explanation of why he 


6. Ibid., I, pp. 38, 41-60, where it is revealed that, when negotiations at 
Lausanne dragged because of differences between the Turks and the great 
powers, the Greek leadership seriously considered concluding a separate 
peace with Turkey. 

7. Psomiades, op. cit., pp. 42-3, 45, 51—3, 58, 87-91, and Daphnes, op. cit., 
I, pp. 42-7. 
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‘reluctantly’ agreed to it. This answer was provided by Venizelos 
himself in replying to a refugee delegation in 1929: 


The Lausanne Convention is not really a Convention for the 
exchange of Greek and Moslem populations and properties, 
but rather a Convention for the departure of the Moslem 
population from Greece because the Greeks were driven out 
from Turkey. That is the real fact. 


And it is true that, when he proposed the idea of exchange to Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, who had just been entrusted by the League of 
Nations with relief for the refugees, he expressed greater worry 
about housing the refugees than feeding them. The housing 
problem would be facilitated, he wrote, if the some 400,000 
Turks in Greece were immediately transferred to Turkey. 
Hence, the urgency of getting the process underway, even before 
the signing of a peace treaty. Moreover, the lands which these 
Turks left behind would then become available to at least a 
portion of the refugees as a source of livelihood.? 

But there are certain problems with this explanation as a 
motive. The departure of some 400,000 Turks as part of a 
compulsory exchange would necessitate the acceptance of 
another 200,000 Greeks who still remained in Anatolia, a 
consideration which reduces the size of the capital gain. And, 
since a goodly portion, probably most, of the Turks in Greece 
were absentee landlords not directly involved in the cultivation 
of their lands, the lands that they left behind would not be 
anywhere near absolutely vacant for the refugees. Share 
croppers and tenants, native Greeks who had traditionally 
cultivated the Turkish land, would still have to be deprived of at 
least part of what they considered their patrimony.!? Moreover, 
the proposal to be rid of the Turks in order to make room for 
already present refugees presupposed that the refugees were 
there to stay and, if accepted, virtually ensured that they would 
be. 


8. Ladas, op. cit., p. 465. 

9. Telegram from Venizelos to Nansen, dated 18 October 1922: ibid., p. 
336. Also Pentzopoulos, op. cit., p. 104. 

10. Morgenthau, J Was Sent to Athens (New York 1929), pp. 263, 277, and 
Eddy, op. cit., pp. 90-1. 
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Besides, the truth is not so simple. On 13 October 1922, 
Venizelos originated the idea of an exchange in a telegram to 
Nansen and requested ‘that the transfer of the populations 
begin before signature of peace'.! As Ismet İnönü, chief 
Turkish delegate at Lausanne, later pointed out, a compulsory 
exchange was accepted by Lord Curzon and Venizelos at the 
meeting on 1 December of the Lausanne Territorial and 
Military Commission, before İnönü had even had a chance to 
speak on the subject.!? To be sure, Venizelos made the original 
proposal to Nansen after noting that the Turkish Minister ofthe 
Interior had already announced Turkey's intention of 
proposing a compulsory exchange at the forthcoming 
conference.5 But Stephen Ladas, author of The Exchange of 
Minorities. Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, gathered from 
conversations in Turkey at the end of the 1920s ‘that no final 
decision was taken to insist at Lausanne upon the compulsory 
exchange of the Greek and Turkish minorities’. Ladas went on 
to suggest that 


the Greek government, when the discussions began at 
Lausanne, had based a decision to favor a compulsory 
exchange upon an assumption which is not proven, namely, 
that the Turks would not permit the return to Turkey of any of 
the refugees. '* 


Why did Venizelos, a careful and skilled diplomat, base the 
Greek diplomatic stand on an issue of such vital importance on 
an unproven assumption? Even though Turkish officials, before 
the conference, had stated in strong terms Turkish 
determination to prevent the return of refugees, why had 
Venizelos not waited for that demand to be made at the 
conference and, if made, why was he not ready to challenge it 
as he did other initial Turkish demands. It takes little 
sophistication to know that, at the outset of negotiations, your 
opponent will set forth his maximal demands, and Venizelos 
had more than a fair share of sophistication. 

It is a hypothesis of this paper that Venizelos welcomed a 
compulsory exchange for his own reasons and wished, for 


11. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 336, 340. 12. Ibid., pp. 340-1. 
13. Ibid., pp. 336, 341. 14. Ibid., p. 725. 
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domestic and international political reasons, to have it appear 
that such a brutal process was forced upon him by the Turks. It 
is also a corollary hypothesis that his desire was governed by the 
interests of the Greek state as he perceived them rather than 
merely by the interests of the refugees. The main contention and 
its corollary can only be hypothetical. Documentary testing is 
not easy, in part because the secondary literature has never 
assumed such a hypothesis, in part because, if the hypothesis 
holds, Venizelos would have been careful to disguise the facts 
for political reasons. The danger in arguing the hypothesis is 
that one may infer the motives for the exchange from the 
ultimate benefits of it. The consequences of a decision are not 
necessarily those intended or foreseen. Venizelos may not have 
been as foresighted as the hypothesis presupposes. 


* » * 


At Lausanne Venizelos used the idea of compulsory exchange, 
which was tacitly accepted by all the principals at the conference 
by the time it began, if not actually before, as a basis for his 
bargaining strategy. To secure as much diplomatic support as 
possible from the great powers during the conference and to 
prompt the Turkish government to moderate its maximal 
demands against Greece, Venizelos went out of his way to 
demonstrate that Greece would no longer be a disruptive force 
in the Near East as an exponent of Greek irredentism. The surest 
way of putting Greek irredentism to permanent rest was to 
dislodge from the Turkish territorial domain that very 
hellenism which was its necessary justification and the basic 
precondition of its realization. As Nansen pointed out in a 
report submitted to the meeting of the Lausanne Territorial and 
Military Commission on 1 December, the four great powers 
(Britain, France, Italy, and Japan) believed ‘that to unmix the 
populations of the Near East will tend to secure the true 
pacification of the Near East’. 

From that point on, Venizelos employed the principle of 
eee exchange as a means of arguing in behalf of other 
objectives for which he got the support of the great powers and 
to which the Turkish delegation ultimately assented. To the 

15. Great Britain, Lausanne Conference, op. cit., p. 114, and quoted by Ladas, 
op. cit., p. 338. 
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Turkish demand that Western Thrace be placed under an 
autonomous régime rather than under Greek sovereignty, 
Venizelos pleaded the necessity of Western Thrace as an area for 
the absorption of so many refugees. To the Turkish insistence 
that the Greeks of Istanbul should be included in the 
compulsory exchange, Venizelos argued that this would only 
add to what was already the staggering problem of refugee 
absorption. Moreover, since the Turks had in 1914 challenged 
Greek sovereignty over the Greek islands off its western 
coastline on the grounds that, with large Greek communities in 
Western Anatolia lying so close to the islands, the islands’ 
incorporation into Greece would constitute an intolerable 
danger to Turkish security, the absence of those communi- 
ties reduced the force of that argument. Finally, by gaining 
Turkish assent to the exclusion of the Istanbul Greeks in 
return for the exclusion of Western Thrace Turks from the 
terms of compulsory population exchange, Venjzelos provided 
part of the rationale for the retention of the patriarchate in 
Istanbul and for Greece’s admission to the International Straits 
Commission.'® But, even more the compromise constituted a 
kind of tacit agreement between Greece and Turkey that a 
restricted area of mutual irredentism be maintained. Greece 
retained an ethnological basis for irredentist claims to 
Constantinople; Turkey retained an ethnological basis for 
irredentist claims to Western Thrace. Such a tacit agreement 
seems to have been designed for domestic political reasons: to 
appease the incorrigible irredentists who continued to exist in 
Turkey as well as Greece. 


* x * 


But there were, I think, larger substantive, rather than merely 
tactical, diplomatic problems that prompted Venizelos to 
favour compulsory exchange. They can be subsumed for 
analytical purposes under two broad categories: the national 
security and the internal development of the Greek state. 

A legacy of Greece's territorial gains from the Balkan Wars 
(Macedonia) and World War I (Western Thrace) was the 
problem of ensuring against Bulgaria's irredentist claims to 
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both regions and the consequent challenge of mounting an 
adequate defence of a now dangerously expanded northern 
border (with four neighbouring states rather than with merely 
the Ottoman Empire before 1912). Both Macedonia and 
Western Thrace were, before 1913, areas of ethnically mixed 
composition in which Greeks did not constitute an absolute 
majority. Expulsion of some 400,000 Muslims from Macedonia 
and the settlement of the overwhelming majority of refugees in 
both Macedonia and Western Thrace definitively hellenized 
both provinces.!? These territories were no longer disputable on 
grounds of national self-determination and defence of the 
northern frontier became a vital concern of the settled refugees, 
who subsequently responded to Bulgarian-, Yugoslav-, or 
Soviet-inspired proposal of an independent Macedonia with the 
passion of persons who knew the nightmare of forced 
displacement and feared its repetition at their expense yet 
another time. 

Moreover, faced with a Bulgaria made more intensely 
revanchist by its additional loss of Western Thrace through the 
Treaty of Neuilly after World War I, Greece confronted a 
danger that had worried Venizelos immediately after the Balkan 
Wars and in the first year of World War I: that Turkey might 
support Bulgarian efforts to wrest both Macedonia and Western 
Thrace from Greece.!* Undoubtedly, Venizelos welcomed the 
exclusion of Western Thracian Muslims from the compulsory 
exchange so as to give Turkey a vested interest in opposing that 
province’s incorporation into Bulgaria at some future date. But, 
even more, the surest guarantee against Turkey’s future 
alignment with Bulgaria against Greece was the emergence of 
Turkey from Lausanne as a ‘satisfied state’ with its energies 
concentrated on internal reform and with confidence that 
Greece no longer constituted a threat to its territorial integrity. 
Agreeing to the uprooting of hellenism from Turkish territories 
was the most dramatic way of inviting that confidence. It was 
probably also regarded by Venizelos as the surest guarantee of 


17. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 639-40, 653, 700-2, and Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 
31-2, 182-6 with accompanying tables and maps. 

18. G. B. Leon, Greece and the Great Powers 1914-1917 (Thessaloniki, 1974), 
especially p. 14, and chs. II, IV-VIII passim. 
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assisting Mustafa Kemal in curbing the Turkish counter- 
irredentist sentiment which had gained strength from the recent 
Turkish military victory.!? It was almost universally agreed that 
the total expulsion of Greeks from Anatolia would deal a 
crippling blow to the Turkish economy because of the 
important economic role they had played.” That consensus was 
probably the basis for whatever concessions the Turks might 
have been willing to make on the matter of refugee repatriation 
and may have prompted Venizelos to believe that, through 
compulsory exchange, he was making any Turkish military 
ventures against Greece economically impossible for a long 
time to come. 

In addition, a compulsory exchange was the most effective 
way of robbing any future Greeks, whether refugees or not, of 
any solid basis for remounting an irredentist programme at 
Turkish expense. Just as Mustafa Kemal was attempting to 
establish irreversible conditions, which would hamstring any 
future Turkish attempts at reviving the Ottoman Empire, 
Venizelos was, I think, engaged in a parallel enterprise of 
making the idea of a Greater Greece (Megale Idea or Great 
Idea) an anachronism. Like so many Greeks, he appreciated the 
heavy price paid by the Greek state for a century in pursuing a 
foreign policy thatfar exceeded its scarceresources: clashing with 
the interests of the great powers, a perpetual drain on the state 
treasury, political instability, and deterrence to internal reform. 

Finally, an ethnically homogeneous state, even if realized by 
population exchange, was as much an objective for Venizelos as 
it was for Atatürk. As prime minister of Greece, off and on from 
1910 to 1920, Venizelos had proposed or accepted the idea. In 
1914 he accepted Turkish proposals for an exchange between 
the Greeks of Eastern Thrace and the Greek rural population of 
the Ízmir region, on the one hand, and the Muslims of Greek 
Macedonia on the other. A mixed commission for the limited 
exchange was established in June 1914 but its operation was 
stillborn as a result of the World War's outbreak. To be sure, 
Greece's hand had been forced by the unilateral Turkish 
expulsion of some 200,000 Greeks from the western coastal 
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region of Anatolia, three-fourths of these to Greece and one- 
fourth to the interior of Anatolia.?! But Venizelos’ espousal of 
the principle of exchanging minorities as a solution of inter- 
state political problems is demonstrated by a number of his 
subsequent acts. In a memorandum of January 1915 to King 
Constantine I, in which he urged Greece’s entry into the war on 
the side of the Allied powers and against Turkey, Venizelos 
proposed that the co-operation of Bulgaria be sought by 
transferring sovereignty over the Kavalla region from Greece to 
Bulgaria, to be followed by a reciprocal emigration between the 
two countries.?? When Venizelos put forward at the Paris Peace 
Conference claims to Ottoman territory inhabited by Greeks, he 
also proposed a scheme of population exchange by which 
Greeks from other parts of Asia Minor could migrate to the 
İzmir region and Turks of the izmir region could resettle in 
those parts of Anatolia remaining under Turkish sovereignty. 


There would thus be set up a current of mutual and voluntary 
migration, thanks to which it might be hoped that in the 
course of a few years the people remaining in the Turkish state 
would be composed exclusively of Mohammedans; whilst the 
Greek element would become overwhelming in Greek 
territory.’ 


Attached to the Treaty of Neuilly, by which Bulgaria was 
required to cede Western Thrace to Greece, there was a 
Convention concerning Reciprocal Emigration between Greece and 
Bulgaria, signed on 27 November 1919. Rules of emigration and 
liquidation had already been adopted by January 1921.7* 


21. Ibid., pp. 20-2. Also Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 54-7, and Psomiades, 
Op. cit., pp. 61-2. 

22. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

23. Papers relating to the Foreign Policy of the United States, The Paris Peace 
Conference, 1919 (Washington, 1949), III, pp. 863—75, as quoted by Psomiades, 
op. cit., pp. 63-4. 

24. On the Convention of Neuilly and the voluntary Bulgarian-Greek 
exchange of populations, Ladas devotes a substantial part of his book (op. cit., 
all of part I, pp. 27-331, and part III, ch. XXXI, pp. 591—617) and provides a 
full text, together with two basic and related official documents, all in the 
French original (op. cit., appendices I-III, pp. 739-86). See also Psomiades, 
op. cit., p. 64. 
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What distinguished all. these proposals or agreements from 
the Greek-Turkish exchange was their voluntary character. Yet, 
there is some cause to suspect that those, including Venizelos, 
who accepted the principle of population exchange steered clear 
of suggesting its compulsory form because, as David Mitrany 
once pointed out, a compulsory transfer ‘broke with all the 
accepted principles of international law, as with all the 
humanitarian traditions of Europe. . .'.?5 Even under the stress 
of crisis, which hung over Lausanne at the end of 1922, none of 
the chief negotiators, even though they favoured the idea of 
compulsory exchange for this instance at least, dared take 
responsibility for freely espousing the idea.?5 

Finally, the forced Greek-Turkish exchange of populations 
gave a strong element of informal coercion to the Greek- 
Bulgarian Convention of Reciprocal Emigration, which provided only 
for voluntary exchange. At the outset, neither ethnic minority 
showed any strong desire to emigrate. Between November 1922 
and 1 July 1923, only 166 Bulgarian families and 197 Greek 
families declared for emigration from Greece and Bulgaria 
respectively. As the settlement of Greek refugees from Turkey 
got systematically under way, however, the numbers rose 
sharply on each side. Bulgarians left as they felt squeezed by the 
presence of Greek refugees. With no administrative settlement 
agency provided by the Bulgarian state, they descended upon 
the Greeks of southern Bulgaria particularly and demonstrated 
such hostility as to prompt large numbers of Greeks to leave 
Bulgaria.?' 


* a. x 


Thanks to the fact that Venizelos presided over the Greek 
government during the Balkan wars and brought Greece into 
World War I at the deadly cost of Greek internal political 
schism, he developed the reputation of being the very 
embodiment of the policy of Megale Idea. His greatest title to 
historical fame is still believed to derive from his achievements 
in the field of foreign policy. But it is often forgotten that 

25. D. Mitrany, The Effect of the War in Southeastern Europe (New Haven, 
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Venizelos started his career in the politics of Greece (as opposed 
to his earlier career in Cretan politics) as a self-conscious 
disciple of Charilaos Trikoupes, who ranks only second to him 
as an illustrious modern Greek statesman and who led that 
school of thought in Greece which placed greater importance 
on internal development than irredentism. Which is to say that 
Venizelos led a new government in Greece in 1910 as a domestic 
reformer who, against mighty pressure, concurrently adopted a 
cautious foreign policy. According to Douglas Dakin, rather 
than engineering the Balkan alliance against Turkey he was, 
with visible discomfort, overtaken by events.?* And it appears 
that he adopted an expansionist foreign policy during World 
War I so as to consolidate territorial gains made during the 
Balkan Wars at the expense of Bulgaria and Turkey and in order 
to reverse the forced dissolution of Anatolian hellenism which 
the Young Turks had already undertaken in response to 
Greece’s territorial gains during the Balkan Wars. The 
Anatolian disaster allowed his initial predisposition towards 
internal development to take wing. 

I believe that Venizelos welcomed, in fact sought to impose on 
the Greek state, a massive ingathering as the most effective 
instrument for confronting the economic exhaustion, the 
political uncertainty, and the general demoralization that came 
as the aftermath of that disaster. Unredeemed hellenism had, 
almost universally, the reputation of far exceeding liberated 
hellenism in entrepreneurial skills, educational attainments 
and progressive attitudes. It would constitute a valuable source 
of human capital for the Greek state. Apart from that, the sheer 
weight of absorbing so many refugees would willy-nilly loosen 
established structures and tenaciously held practices. The 
refugees, for sheer survival, would be forced to work hard and 
exercise a maximum of resourcefulness. The natives would be 
forced to make the painful but necessary adjustments. A task of 
such critical importance would also deflect from the backbiting 
or resigned passivity which so frequently accompany defeat. 

But to say that Venizelos welcomed a refugee problem 
because there were reasons of a domestic nature to make it 
welcome is not enough. More to the point is how, as adviser to 
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the Greek military government of Athens, he used the refugee 
problem to secure foreign economic assistance for what became 
a major economic development programme, particularly in 
Macedonia and Western Thrace, and how, in the process, he 
ensured that the programme would be effectively executed 
regardless of who ruled Greece. 

Judging from the difficulties encountered in securing a 
refugee loan abroad, it is unlikely that Greece could have 
successfully negotiated a foreign loan (which it needed) for mere 
economic recovery. The Greek credit rating was too low and 
Europe was still recovering from the war. In the days 
immediately following the Anatolian disaster, when ultimate 
disposition of the Greek refugees was not clear, Venizelos 
appealed for relief aid to the United States, which responded 
through such private agencies as the American Red Cross and 
the Near East Relief Organization. He concurrently turned to 
the League of Nations, which provided for the first time an 
international framework for dealing with massive human 
tragedies. Having involved both the United States and the 
League already, Venizelos based his plans for a massive loan on 
them, as well as on Britain, once the Lausanne compulsory 
exchange convention determined that the Greek refugee 
problem would be one of permanent settlement rather than of 
temporary relief. Just three days after the convention was 
signed, N. Polites, Greek representative to the League of 
Nations, invoked the staggering refugee problem to formally 
petition ‘the moral support of the League’ for an international 
loan of £10 million.*? 

In the course of the referral to various committees, the 
League's conditions for providing that moral support became 
clear. Greece should provide securities sufficient to service the 
loan and a plan for the permanent settlement of refugees should 
be prepared. The League's reservations, by these criteria, were 
that political instability in Greece might affect the sources of 
revenue offered as securities, that some of the loan might be 
diverted to military purposes, and, by implication, that the 
settlement enterprise might be ineptly executed by reason of 
inadequate planning or administrative mismanagement on the 

29. Eddy, op. cit., p. 58, and Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
80. Eddy, op. cit., pp. 53-6, and Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 75-9. 
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part of the Greek state.?! It is inconceivable that Venizelos did 
not share these worries. They were allayed when the Greek 
government allowed a comprehensive settlement plan to be 
framed by an ad hoc committee of the League (the so-called 
Greek Sub-Committee), which consisted of the British, French, 
and Italian members of the League Council and a representative 
from Greece.?? Presented in the form of two documents, one 
called Protocol and the other Organic Statutes, the League Council 
approved and the Greek representative signed them on 29 
September 1923.?? 

By the terms of these documents, the Greek government 
agreed to establish a Refugee Settlement Commission whose 
assigned function would be the formulation and execution of a 
long-range plan for ‘the establishment of refugees in productive 
work'. Charity or temporary relief were specifically forbidden. 
The Greek state guaranteed the Commission's independence of 
any Greek executive or administrative authority, exempted it 
from all taxes and charges, and undertook to adjust the internal 
law of the country so as to ensure its prescribed capacity and 
powers. The Greek state undertook to assign to the Commission 
500,000 hectares of land as its absolute property for the purpose 
of settling refugees and it agreed to raise an international loan 
whose proceeds would be placed 'directly under the disposal of 
the Refugee Settlement Commission for the purposes specified 
in its Organic Statutes . . .'. Of its four members, two would be 
appointed by the Greek government, one selected by the 
Council of the League of Nations, and one, its chairman, was to 
be a U.S. citizen representing relief organizations and appointed 
as the League Council should decide. Decisions were to be taken 
by majority vote, the chairman having the deciding vote in case 
there was an equal division of members. Three members, of 
whom two had always to be the two members not appointed by 
the Greek government, constituted a quorum. The Commission 
was required to submita quarterly report of its operations to the 
League Council as well as to the Greek government. Ultimate 

31. Ibid., pp. 79-82. Also Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 115. 

32. Eddy, op. cit., p. 56, and Ladas, op. cit., p. 622. 

33. The text of both documents appears in Eddy, op. cit., appendix E, pp. 
258-62, and in Pentzopoulos, op. cit., appendix II, pp. 264-72. For an account 
of their provisions, see Eddy, op. cit., pp. 58-60, Ladas, op. cit., pp. 623-8, 
and Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 82—6. 
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control of this influential body was thus obviously in non-Greek 
hands. 

Even with so marked an alienation of its sovereignty by the 
Greek state as the price for obtaining the League’s moral 
support, the £10 million refugee loan of 1924 was raised on 
highly unfavourable terms. Its face amount was £12,300,000, 
issued at a net rate of 81 (as opposed to its official rate of 88) with 
a real interest of 8-71 per cent (as opposed to the official interest 
rate of 7 per cent).°* Yet it is clear from his own account of the 
negotiations for the loan that its amount would have been far 
less or its terms even more unfavourable if Henry Morgenthau, 
the first chairman of the Refugee Settlement Commission, had 
not brought to bear on the Bank of England his financial 
expertise, his international standing, and a threat that he would 
resort exclusively to the American capital market.®® 

Thanks to the good work of the Commission, a second 
(‘stabilization’) loan of £7,500,000 was raised in 1927 on slightly 
better terms. Issued at a net rate of 86 and with a real interest 
rate of 7-05 per cent, its net yield was £6,500,000. That same year 
the United States government, under an agreement settling the 
Greek war debt to America, granted what might legitimately be 
regarded as a humane refugee loan rather than a strictly 
commercial loan for refugee purposes. In the amount of 
£2,500,000 issued at par, it bore an interest rate of 4 per cent. 
The full amount of this loan but only £500,000 of the larger loan 
was paid directly to the Commission for its purposes. The 
remaining sum of £6,000,000 was used to revise the finances of 
the Greek state; that is, cover budget deficits of previous years, 
stabilize the drachma, and strengthen the National Bank of 
Greece. In short, by invoking the problem of refugee settlement 
and employing the good offices of the Commission, Greece was 
ultimately able to secure foreign economic aid for purposes that 
were not strictly refugee; but at the heavy price of deepening and 
extending foreign financial control and by having to 
compensate, at fourteen times the compensation to Greek 
landed proprietors, English, French, and Italian nationals 


34. Eddy, op. cit., pp. 62-3, Ladas, op. cit., pp. 633-6, and Pentzopoulos, 
Op. cit., pp. 87—90. 
35. Morgenthau, op. cit., ch. XI, pp. 175-205. 
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whose large rural estates had also been expropriated as part of 
an extensive land reform programme.** 

If the Refugee Settlement Commission was the device by 
which massive foreign economic aid was obtained, it was also 
the instrument for mounting, during the years of Venizelos' 
absence from power in Greece, a programme of economic 
development built on refugee settlement, particularly in Greek 
Macedonia and Thrace. Probably the most important aspect of 
its activities was a relatively radical land reform programme, by 
which the Greek government was bound in guaranteeing to 
provide the Commission with 500,000 hectares of land. 

One plank in Venizelos’ original reform programme had 
been the redistribution of land. The existence of large landed 
estates in Thessaly had constituted a major social problem 
which festered in Greece from the acquisition of Thessaly in 
1882 until his arrival in 1910. Under his aegis the constitution 
was revised to allow for a redistribution law which was speedily 
passed but feebly executed. The acquisition of Macedonia in 
1913 merely compounded the problem because, according to a 
statistical survey of that same year, the province contained 701 
large landed estates, varying from 100 to 3,000 hectares. Of 
these 491 belonged to Muslims. A law of 18 November 1917 
provided the basis for partial expropriation and sequestration 
of these lands. But that measure was moderate compared to the 
revolutionary decree of 14 February 1923, which subjected even 
monastic and medium-size estates to expropriation without 
prior compensation. | 1925, 1,496 landed estates had been 
expropriated, 571 in Thessaly, 341 in Macedonia, and 308 in 
Epirus. In 1932 Greece was reported, by a survey team of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, to lead other nations of 
Eastern Europe in total amount of agricultural land affected by 
reforms. Greece was given a figure of 50 per cent as compared 
with 6 per cent for Poland, 10 per cent for Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, and 19-7 per cent for Rumania. What, under normal 
circumstances, would have been fiercely resisted as radicalism 
was accepted without protest by landowners as patriotic 
necessity, as a stay against social upheaval, and asa condition for 

36. Eddy, op. cit., pp. 65-8. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 636-9, and Pentzopoulos, 
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foreign aid. Increased agricultural productivity, due to the 
presumed greater interest of a man in what is his, was as much 
an aim of land reform as eliminating a source of social unrest.?? 

At the initiative of the Commission, mechanization and 
technical aid were also introduced into Greek agriculture, 
especially in the north but with demonstration effects in other 
parts of Greece as well: new plants, such as clover, sugar- 
beet, and millet; chemical fertilizer; cattle and livestock 
improvement; tractors, hay-cutters, winnowing machines, and 
harvester-binders.* Seventy experimental stations and 
demonstration fields were established in Macedonia’? and, to 
compensate for the small size of landholdings and facilitate the 
repayment of refugee debts, agricultural co-operatives were 
promoted. At the end of 1927 there were already 656 refugee 
associations in Macedonia, with 44,815 members, and 234 in 
Thrace, with 13,258 members. Mostly associations for lending, 
buying, and selling, they were only one fourth the total number 
of co-operatives, many of which had a mixed membership of 
refugees and natives.*? Drainage and irrigation, and even more 
significant effort at increasing productivity, was initiated and 
planned by the Commission and led to the subsequent drainage 
of vast marshlands near the mouths of three Macedonian rivers 
of Strymon (Struma), Axios (Vardar), and Aliakmon.*! 

In the field of industry, 918 new factories were established 
between 1923 and 1930, employing an estimated 300,000 
people. Most of these were refugees employed by Thracian and 
Istanbul entrepreneurial refugees who, coming to Greece under 

$7. Pentzopoulos, op. cit, pp. 151-4, 159, and Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, World Agriculture—An International Survey (London, 
1933), p. 149. In addition, A. A. Pallis, “Les effets de la guerre sur la population 
de la Grèce and M. B. Simonide, 'L'économie rurale grecque et la crise de la 
guerre mondiale’ in Les Effets Economiques, op. cit., pp. 156-7 and 168-74 
respectively. See also Dakin, op. cit., pp. 187, 251, and Ladas, op. cit., pp. 
648—51, 654—5. 
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the later peaceful exchange, managed to bring some capital with 
them.‘? By a liberal and enlightened interpretation of the 
provision that it could only spend on productive work, the 
Commission took on the improvement of public health and 
communication on the justifiable grounds that only thus would 
the settlement of refugees have a sound and permanent basis. At 
the end of 1929, when the Commission was finishing up its 
work, it turned over to the Greek government a Macedonian 
health service consisting of 59 dispensaries with 145 medical 
officers and chemists.** Whenever the expense was minimal, the 
Commission authorized its services in Macedonia to have local 
roads and bridges constructed by the local communities.** 

The Turkish process of settling Muslims from Greece provides 
a sharp contrast. As in the Greek case, the objectives were to 
establish the immigrants in those areas where there was room 
for them, e.g. in lands abandoned by the outgoing Greeks, and 
to settle them on a productive self-supporting basis. But the 
situation was otherwise different. The larger pool of abandoned 
Greek farmsteads for a smaller total number of settlers meant 
that these Turkish immigrants had a larger portion of land per 
capita chan their Greek counterparts. Since these immigrants left 
Greece after hostilities and with international supervision, they 
were, unlike the Greeks they replaced, able to take with them the 
larger portion of their movable wealth, including livestock and 
some physical plant. But it would be a mistake to think that the 
exchange was easy for them. In many cases the physical plant of 
the abandoned Greek estates had been vengefully burned and 
destroyed as Turks resumed control of the area which had been 
under Greek military occupation. Insistent on its economic and 
financial as well as political independence, the Turkish 
government refused to resort to foreign aid or to foreign 
administrative help in creating a mechanism of settlement. The 
creation of a Ministry of Reconstruction, Exchange, and 
Settlement at the end ofa 923 created conflicts of authority and 
proved too costly. It was replaced a year later by a more modest 
Department of Settlement within the Ministry of the Interior 

42. Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 160—5, Ladas, op. cit., pp. 677-81, and 
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and finished this part of its work by the end of 1926. The state 
granted rural emigrants agricultural implements and seeds 
when these were needed and artisans were given a small amount 
of capital as a start, with easy repayment terms in both cases. But 
settlement was not used as the basis of a major economic 
development drive. The total Turkish expenditure for 
settlement was a little less than £1,000,000 or less than one 
twentieth the expenditure incurred by the Greek government 
for the settlement of its refugees.* 


* * * 


Why did the Greek refugees, unlike the later Palestinian 
refugees, accept displacement and the terms of its resolution? In 
the first place, they had only one state on which they could 
effectively bring pressure, not several whose rivalry they could 
exploit. Second, when they poured in, they fanned out or were 
directed to a variety of places, rather than being concentrated in 
a few large refugee camps, and they remained intermixed with 
the native population. Third, before the vast majority who had 
arrived penniless, broken and in panic, had a chance to recover 
from the shock, the international arrangements for their 
permanent settlement had been completed. Certainly the 
swiftness of these arrangements was prompted by the 
consideration, articulated by Nansen, that 


it would be easier from the political and psychological point 
of view to carry through an exchange at a moment such as the 
present [December 1922], . . . than it will be when affairs have 
settled down to a quieter routine.*® 


Fourth, the arrangements were made, on the Greek side, b 

Venizelos, their political darling.*' It is extremely doubtful if a 
royalist politician, already held accountable by the majority of 
them for the Anatolian disaster, would have dared to agree to 
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such an arrangement or could have done so with so little 
political impunity. Fifth, the Convention of 1923 was drawn up 
in such a way as to give a faint glimmer of hope that they might 
someday return to their native lands. Article I stated: 


These persons shall not return to live in Turkey or Greece 
respectively without authorization of the Turkish Govern- 
ment or of the Greek Government respectively. 


This statement denies the right of free return, but for desperate 
men who were being told or telling themselves what a severe 
economic blow their expulsion would be for Turkey, it also 
implied the possibility that Turkey might adopt some kind of 
immigration policy. Moreover, the convention guaranteed the 
refugee full compensation for used left behind and the 
government launched a partial indemnification programme by 
gradually issuing one fifth the minimal amount in cash and 
four-fifths in ultimately redeemable bonds bearing 8 per cent 
interest.* Had they known that they would never receive the full 
value of their claims, it might have been a different story. But by 
the time this became obvious in 1929 and definitively settled in 
1930, they had helped elect Venizelos to power with an absolute 
majority, thanks to which he had the basis for concluding a 
reconciliation with Turkey which sacrificed the evaluation of 
their abandoned properties and meant that they would never be 
indemnified more than nominally. Finally, thanks to the 
balance of political forces in the 1920s and the organization of 
electoral districts, the refugees never developed the political 
strength that their 300,000 votes might have given them. 
Constituting 20 per cent ofthe population of Greece, they rarely 
contributed more than 13 per cent of the deputies in any one 
parliament. Though 45 per cent of the inhabitants of 
Macedonia, 35 per cent in Thrace, 19 per cent in Central Greece, 
and 18 per cent in the Aegean Islands, in terms of electoral 
districts they constituted a clear majority in only five 
communities. Though the refugees were overwhelmingly 
Venizelist, the political weakness of the royalists during the 
1920s led to a mushrooming of Venizelist parties among whom 
48. Ibid., p. 257, and Psomiades, op. cit., p. 120. 
49. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 688—96. 
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the refugee support was divided and hence somewhat 
dissipated.59 
But there were less tangible but no less real factors which, I 

think, rendered the refugees less disposed than the later 
Palestinians to resist the idea of displacement. One is that, in 
spite of poignant nostalgia for the lost homeland, many if not 
most were afraid to return, either because of anticipated 
mistreatment or realization that it would be a different kind of 
Anatolia to which they would return, one that denied them the 
privileged position they had once enjoyed. A second factor is the 
nature of Greek nationalism which, for over a century, the 
Greek state defined in terms of western classicism and its own 
image. This articulation of Greek nationalism gave the ancient 
Greck homeland a special status, which made displacement in 
some sense seem like a return, and accepted as a basic 
presupposition the notion that all Greek people should be 
united into one single state. Though this presupposition had 
been interpreted to mean that the boundaries of the Greek state 
should be enlarged to incorporate Balkan and Near Eastern 
hellenism, it was, I think, deeply enough engrained to carry 
conviction even when the realities of international politics 
indicated that this ideal might have to be achieved by 
contracting the boundaries of hellenism to fit the limits of the 
Greek state. The third factor relates to an ambience of that era, 
which would have made it seem like utter folly, because 
ostensibly outside the bounds of reasonable expectation, for the 
refugees or the Greek political leaders to refuse settlement and 
assimilation so as to keep the determination and hence the 
possibility of return alive. The vast majority of the refugees 
believed it only sane to bow to the inevitable and make the best 
of a desperate situation. A few undoubtedly felt that they might 
someday return to their homeland by virtue of Greek state arms, 
to uproot the Turks as they had been uprooted, but saw such an 
eventuality as in no way precluding temporary settlement in 
their new surroundings.! And some, but more, joined the 
Communist movement? sublimating their alienation by 
struggling for an envisioned international order in which ethnic 

50. Pentzopoulos, op. cit., pp. 181—9o. 
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minorities would not constitute political problems. But the 
fourth factor, less tangible yet, was that, unlike the Palestinians, 
the Greek refugees had never in modern times comprised a 
majority in any detachable part of Anatolia and had not been 
displaced by an ethnic group perceived to have come in from the 
outside. In short, they seem not to have felt as intense a sense of 
outrage or injustice as the Palestinians have. 


* * * 


In conclusion, the implications of the hypothesis presented in 
this paper bear brief consideration. If valid, the hypothesis 
means that the interests of the Greek refugees were 
subordinated to those of the Greek state. In return for 
hellenizing and developing northern Greece and, indirectly, 
transforming all of Greece, the refugees, apart from suffering 
the agonies of displacement, never received anywhere near 
adequate compensation for the property they left behind and 
many were reduced to permanent or long-term penury. The 
terms of their settlement, e.g. that scarce resources be used for 
speedy and permanent self-support, tended inevitably to 
sharpen socio-economic inequalities and cleavages in their 
ranks, because those with some financial means, however 
limited, had a better chance of gaining economic independence 
quickly and at less expense to the Commission.’ 

Moreover, though Greece benefited in long-range terms in 
areas of national security, internal development, and culture,** 
italso paid a heavy price for the Venizelos strategy hypothesized. 
Because, in order to use distress as a way of launching economic 
recovery and development and as a method of overcoming 
political obstacles to internal reform, Venizelos limited even 
more a national sovereignty already qualified by international 
control. This strategy added to an already heavy burden of 

59. Ibid., p. 184. 
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servicing foreign and domestic loans and created a rate of 
taxation that threatened to handicap further development. And 
it gave a new lease on life to the International Debt 
Administration, which had operated since 1898 to limit the 
fiscal sovereignty of the Greek state. 

Finally, this hypothesis presents Venizelos in new terms which 
invite a revised comparison between him and Atatürk. Like 
Atatürk, Venizelos’ major achievement lies, I think, in the 
domain of domestic reform and development. Just as Atatürk 
founded a new Turkey, Venizelos founded a new Greece, both 
by different brands of shock treatment. Both favoured a 
Tan exchange of populations, with all its agonies, for 
the sake of the larger ethnic unit. Both sacrificed some of the 
interests of the refugees in behalf of the larger interest of the 
nation-state. Both were willing to pay a heavy price for these 
larger interests, Venizelos the price of greater foreign control 
and indebtedness, Atatürk the price of long- lasting damage to 
the Anatolian economy by virtue of uprooting one of its most 
progressive elements. But the contrasts are equally striking. 
Atatürk developed the new Turkey by insistently forgoing 
foreign help or interference. Venizelos developed the new 
Greece by manceuvring for foreign help and interference. 
Atatürk presided over the creation of the new Turkey as a 
virtually absolute ruler. Venizelos presided over the creation of 
the new Greece, until his return to power from 1928-82, by 
proxy and through international intervention. 
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The Karaghiozis Performance in 
Nineteenth-Century Greece 


LINDA S. MYRSIADES 


Out of the vacuum of the sparsely developed dramatic 
environment of nineteenth-century Greece grew a performance 
totally unrelated to the largely literary and western-European 
oriented theatre of Athens under the influence of the king and 
his court. It was a performance which, unlike the literary 
theatre, aroused the interest of the common man through its 
use of folk tales, anecdotes, songs, dialects, costumes and 
characters as the basis of its presentation. Originating in the 
Turkish folk form Karagéz, the Greek performance, called 
Karaghiozis, found its roots in an entertainment with which 
Greeks both on the mainland and in other parts of the Balkans 
and Middle East were already familiar. 

The history of Karaghiozis in Greece may have begun with the 
introduction of Karagóz, or Turkish shadow puppet theatre, 
sometime after the consolidation of the Turkish conquest of 
Greece in the sixteenth century, just as the Turkish conquests of 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, Tunisia, and Algeria in the sixteenth 
century resulted in the appearance at that time of Karagóz in 
those countries.! Though there are no records of the Karagóz in 
performance or of the appearance of the words ‘Karagöz’ or 
"Karaghiozis' in Greece prior to the nineteenth century,’ the 
Turkish word did occur north of Greece in Rumania during the 


1, J. Landau, Studies in the Arab Theatre and Cinema (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 
25. See also I. T. Pamboukis, Oi rpdrec piles ro? veoehAnvixod Oedtpovu oKidy, 
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eighteenth century with the meaning of ‘a marionette or a 
buffoon’. It is possible that the word itself may not have 
specified the Turkish performance at all, and evidence of a 
‘Karagöz’ puppet play, reported by the Venetian Del Chiaro in 
1715 and the historian Sulzer in 1780 (the latter performance in 
Rumanian, Greek, and Turkish) may well refer to a native 
Rumanian marionette performance which simply adopted the 
use of the Karagöz figure.’ The Greek scholar Markakis, on the 
other hand, makes the unsubstantiated claim that Karagóz may 
. have entered Greece from the north through Albania at the end 
of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century,' 
while the place of entry usually assumed in the oral tradition is 
Piraeus and the date is 1860. According to this tradition, 
Karagóz came directly from Istanbul to Athens, whence it 
travelled southward to the Peloponnese.® 
A number of anecdotes in the popular tradition do, however, 
indicate a date earlier in the nineteenth century than 1860. One 
such anecdote, the source of which remains unknown, was first 
reported by Photos Politis$ and concerns Makriyannis, one of 
the leaders of the Greek revolution of 1821, who was supposed 
to have met with his captains at a Karagóz performance before 
the uprising, pn using the occasion of the performance 
as a means of escaping the attention of Turkish authorities. As 
women were present and the performance had been muted in 
tone, Makriyannis called for the removal of the females from the 
audience and instructed the player to proceed with the play ina 
more familiar way. The anecdote suggests that Karagóz 
appeared in Greece before the revolution of 1821, making its 
appearance independently of the emancipation of the Greeks. 


take into account the extensive sources in Turkish, which remain to be 
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The Greek critic Spiros Melas points out, however, that the 
anecdote may only point to an unrealistic linking in the popular 
mind of a national hero with a national performance which may 
not yet have appeared in Greece. If the meeting occurred at all, 
he assumes it must have been at a Karagóz performance in 
Istanbul,’ though one cannot altogether discount such a 
meeting inside Greece. Panayiotis Michopoulos (a player born 
in 1915), for example, claims that many have told him that their 
grandfathers had seen performances played secretly before the 
war in caves and monasteries; the performances dealt with 
troubles between the Greeks and the Turks and were attended 
by men, women, children and sometimes by klephts fighting in 
the mountains.’ 

A second anecdote, apparently originating among Greek 
Karaghiozis players, attributes the invention of the Karagóz 
form to a native Jew from the north of Greece. The story refers 
to Jacob, a secretary to Ali Pasha, the Albanian ruler of Epiros. 
Jacob, sent to Istanbul as punishment for accosting a woman of 
the harem, was presumed to have introduced a shadow puppet 
performance there, using both the serai and Ali Pasha as his 
subjects. Other versions of Jacob's life describe the Jew as 
having performed Karagóz plays at the serai for the pasha's 
harem and as having met his doom at the hands of the pasha 
either through drowning, torture, or decapitation. These 
versions and the fact that plays related to the life of Ali Pasha do 
not appear to have been performed in Istanbul? place tales of 
the player's trip to Istanbul and his supposed invention of the 
puppet play in a dubious light. 

The lack of specific evidence relating to the first appearance of 
Karagóz in Greece facilitated the general acceptance of the most 
popular of the apocryphal tales concerning the transmission of 
the form from Turkey, that of Barbayiannis Vrakhalis. 
Vrakhalis is generally credited with bringing the Karagóz 
performance from Istanbul to the Piraeus in 1860.!? The date is 


7. See Sp. Melas, Mía óiaakeóaatiki) &pevva: 6 Kapayxidcyc, Akropolis, 11 
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occasionally cited as 1864, and in one instance (Dostalova- 
Jenistova’s German study of Greek Karaghiozis)!! as 1852, the 
date of the first performance in Athens of which there is 
historical evidence.!? There is, however, no evidence linking 
Vrakhalis to the 1852 performance, just as there is none which 
documents his arrival in Athens in 1860. Vrakhalis' role as the 
first ‘Karaghiozis’ player in Greece is thrown further into doubt 
by interviews held in the 1920s by the critic Giulio Caimi in 
which Greek players recalled the appearance of players before 
Vrakhalis, among them one named Yiorgis, another Ilias, and a 
third Andreas Agiomavritis.!? 

As Turkish Karagóz was a performance which appeared in 
conjunction with the celebration of the Turkish Ramadan (a 
month-long holiday which included rigid fasting during the 
sunlight hours and feasting after sunset), it was a performance 
with which Greeks had little contact, for the evenings of 
Ramadan were riotous Muslim excuses for outrageous 
behaviour, including rowdiness and the shooting off of cannons 
and guns. LeFevre in 1688, speaking of Turkish-occupied lands 
in general, does mention Ramadan entertainments by Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews consisting of masquerades, buffoonery, 
and parades of tradesmen with decorated wagons.!* But in 
Greece itself che native population kept largely separate from 
the celebrations. 

As for the performance of Karagóz in Greece at Ramadan, 
travellers to Greece are remarkably silent. Castellan in 1797 
refers to illuminations and fanfares attending the holiday," 
Dodwell in 1806 to Ramadan as a time for indulgence, revelling 
and feasting,'® and Bartholdy in 1803 to musicians, dancers, and 
buffoons who danced a dramatic representation of manners and 
intrigues of Turkish women who escape from their husbands 


11. Dostalova- Jenistova, as referred to by Whitman, op. cit., p. 282. 

12. Biris,'O Kapayxiótnc, 1065-8. 

18. Ibid., 1068. G. Caimi, Karaghiozi ou la comédie grecque dans l'àme du théütre 
d'ombres (Athens, 1935), p. 104 n. 

14. M. LeFevre, Théâtre de la Turquie où sont représentées les Choses les plus 
Remarquables, qui s'y passent aujourdhui (Paris, 1688), p. 321. 

15. A. L. Castellan, Lettre sur la Gréce, l'Hellespont, et Constantinople; faisant 
suite aux Lettres sur la Morée (Paris, 1811), I, pp. 76-7. 

16. E. Dodwell, A Classical and Topographical Tour Through Greece, During the 
Years 1801, 1805, and 1806 (London, 1819), II, pp. 166-7. 
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and hold a rendezvous with their lovers. Pouqueville, who 
made his first trips to Greece from 1798 to 1801, and who was 
familiar with performances of Karagóz during Ramadan in 
Istanbul,'® does not mention having seen them in any of his 
travels in Greece.!? He refers to Ramadan in Tripolitza in the 
Morea, for example, as simply a festive period during which the 
mosques of the city are brilliantly lighted, the cafés full, and 
celebrations held at the serai.?° 

The first reference to a puppet performance during Ramadan 
in Greece occurs in a travel memoir by Hobhouse, who 
journeyed to Epiros in October, 1809. He first makes note of it 
only briefly amid mention of the firing of shots, the illumination 
of the minarets, and the fear of the Christians who locked 
themselves in their homes during the noisy evenings of the 
holiday: 'In truth, although during this month the strictest 
abstinence, even from tobacco and coffee, is observed in the 
daytime, yet with the setting of the sun the feasting commences, 
and a small repast is served; then is the time for paying and 
receiving visits, and for the amusements of Turkey puppet- 
shows. . .'.?! Hobhouse saw one of these performances himself 
later in the month and referred to it specifically as a Karagóz 
performance: 


An evening or two before our departure from Ioannina, we 
went to see the only advance which the Turks have made 
towards scenic representations. This was a puppet show, 
conducted by a Jew who visits this place during the Ramazan, 
with his card performers. The show, a sort of ombre Chinoise, 
was fitted up in a corner of a very dirty coffee-house, which 
was full of spectators, mostly young boys. The admittance, 


17. J.L. S. Bartholdy, Voyage en Gréce, fait dans les Années 1803 et 1804, trans. 
A. du C. (Paris, 1807), II, pp. 85-7. 

18. F.C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morée, à Constantinople, en Albanie, et 
dans plusieurs autres Parties de l'Empire othoman, pendant les Années 1798, 1799, 
1800 et 1801 (Paris, 1805), II, pp. 134-5. 

19. See G. Ioannou, '0 Kapayxió(gc (Athens, 1971), I, pp. xix-xx 
(Introduction). 

20. Pouqueville, op. cit., I, p. 76. 

21. J. C. Hobhouse, AJourney Through Albania, and Other Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, During the Years 1809 and 1810 (Philadelphia, 
1817), I, p. 75. 
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was two paras for a cup of coffee, and two or three more of 
those small pieces of money put into a plate handed round 
after the performance. The hero of the piece was a kind of 
punch, called Cara-keus, who had, as a traveller has well 
expressed it, the equipage of the God of the Gardens, 
supported by a string from his neck. The next in dignity was a 
droll, called Codja-Haivat, the Sancho of Cara-keus; a man 
and a woman were the remaining figures except that the 
catastrophe of the drama was brought about by the 
appearance of the Devil himself in his proper person. The 
dialogue, which was all in Turkish, and supported in different 
tones by the Jew, I did not understand; it caused loud and 
frequent bursts of laughter from the audience; but the action 
which was perfectly intelligible was too horribly gross to be 
described. If you have ever seen the morrice-dancing in some 
counties of England, you may have a faint idea of it. 

If the character of a nation, as had been said, can be well 
appreciated by a view of the amusements in which they 
delight, this puppet-show would place the Turks very low in 
the estimation of any observer. They have none, we were 
informed, of a more decent type.?? 


Hobhouse’s notice is interesting not only because it 
represents the earliest mention in any source of the performance 
of the Turkish shadow theatre in Greece, but also because it 
refers specifically to a Jewish performer who apparently visited 
Ioannina each Ramadan with his puppets. This Jew must be 
considered the first documented player to have performed in 
Greece, predating Vrakhalis by a full half century. His 
appearance in Hobhouse’s account provides a further link with 
the popular account of the player Jacob and, together with 
Pouqueville’s note that Ramadan celebrations were held at the 
serai, strengthens the possibility that Ali Pasha may have had a 
Jew performing Karagóz plays in the seraglio for the amusement 
of his harem. In 1822 when Ali was executed by the Turks for a 
revolt he led against the sultan, it would have been possible for a 
clever player to have integrated episodes of Ali's discredited 
career into his performances, and for such performances to have 
been tolerated by Turkish authorities disenchanted with the 


22. Ibid., pp. 159-60. 
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rebellious Albanian ruler. Greek heroes would not have been 
permitted nor would plays dealing with pro-Greek senti- 
ments; the development of a Greek form of shadow puppet 
theatre must thus be considered outside the province of this 
particular player. Finally, this notice of a player in the north of 
Greece as early as 1809 increases the possibility that the 
Makriyannis incident, in which the general was reported to have 
met with his captains during a Karagóz performance, could 
actually have occurred and confirms the hypothesis that 
Karagóz was first introduced to Greece by the Turks before the 
revolution rather than by Greeks after it. 

One doubts that such Turkish performances as Hobhouse 
viewed in early nineteenth-century Greece travelled much 
farther south than Ioannina where Ali Pasha exhibited more 
tolerance for entertainment than generally existed elsewhere in 
the country. There seems little reason to believe that the Karagóz 
performance was widely spread in Greece, that it was performed 
before the revolution apart from the Ramadan celebration, or 
that Greeks ever formed part of the audience at the Turkish 
performances. As Hobhouse in his first notice of the puppet 
performance reports, not only was the play conducted entirely 
in Turkish, but far from attending the Ramadan festivities, 
Christians were secured in their homes out of the sight of the 
celebrating Turks. Neither do travellers such as Temple in 1834 
or Vere in 1850 (men who, like Pouqueville, specify having 
knowledge of Karagóz performances from visits to Istanbul) 
mention having seen similar performances in Greece after the 
revolution,” although Ramadan continued to be celebrated 
throughout the country. Gell and Galt, moreover, document 
the appearance in Greece of the magic lantern—a related 
optical illusion entertainment—as having had the 'greatest 
effect on the minds of the ignorant'?* in Navarino in 1804 and as 
being greeted with ‘the utmost amazement ^ in Athens in 1810, 

23. See Aubrey Thomas de Vere, Picturesque Sketches in Greece and Turkey 
(Philadelphia, 1850), p. 313; Sir Grenville Temple, Travels in Greece and Turkey 
Being the Second Part of Excursions in the Mediterranean (London, 1836), II, pp. 
218-19. 

24. "Sir William Gell, Narrative of a Journey in the Morea (London, 1823), p. 29. 

25. J. Galt, Letters from the Levant; Containing Views of the State of Society, 


Manners, Opinions, and Commerce in Greece and Several of the Principal Islands of the 
Archipelago (London, 1818), p. 119. 
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responses which might not have been so pronounced had the 
Greeks been intimately or widely familiar with the optical 
illusions of shadow theatre. 

Further evidence of Karagóz performances in Greece does not 
occur until 1841 when the Athenian newspaper Takhypteros 
Phimi, 18 August 1841, advertised a performance in Navplion. 
The brief announcement read. ‘On the 21* of the present month 
there will be presented in Navplion the comedy of Karaghiozis 
having as antagonists Hacivat and Küçük Mehmed.” The 
notice indicates that the performance, presented twenty years 
after the beginning of the revolution, is still a Turkish one, for 
the two antagonists, Hacivat and Küçük Mehmed, are 
themselves Turkish. Karaghiozis is not described as a figure of 
major importance, a situation which occurred periodically on 
the Turkish stage but seldom in Greek Karaghiozis. 

Eleven years after the Navplion performance, Takhypteros 
Phimi, 9 February 1852, announced another performance, this 
time in Athens. It appears that the Turkish form still prevailed. 
In characteristically Muslim fashion dervishes are presented in 
the play; a Haci (a Muslim who has done his pilgrimage to 
Mecca) acts as best man, and the well-known religious teacher 
and folk figure, Nasreddin Hoca, conducts the ceremony. The 
notice reads: 


Kata tiv ovvoixtav tfc llÀákac éovorijüg dvatodixov 
Oéatpov. éfodetvovr ĝé tic déxa uóvov entá, névre SNA. dtd THY 
elaodov kai ììa névre óià Eva Napyedév, óóvarai và 
dtaoxeddon tpeic dAoKAipouc dpac, èčaxokovððv vá yedd 
dxatanavotwco Ka’ óÀov atò tÒ didotnua. Kata t)v 
teÀevtaíav rapáataai éoptá obnoay oi yáuoi toô Kapayxidcn, 
otic Kata THY opáow Tov, énpoOvuonoujOr và npoakaAéon 
óiagópou; and thv Avow xai Avatodjv, Apxtov xai 
MeonuBptay, kai dnd ğa rà Awdexdvnoa. éket Aovróv €-Blené 
tic Óuugópov é0vóàv dvOpdnous uè noik(Aac évóvuacíac olov 
Kafoóxia, Xapíxia, Kadndxia, XepBéraic, Xkoígiaic, Óéoia, 
Mnovéraic, Ihnepiatc, KanéAAa, Kaokéta, kai katà ovvémeiav 
TGovunéóec, Mniwíoia, Toaxktroípia, Mnoupvottia, Avrepiá, 
Zinotvia, Kafddia, | l'oóvaicz, | Ilovroópia, Ladpapia, 


26. Tayóntepoc Phun, 18 August 1841, p. 525, as quoted by Biris, ʻO 
Kapayxid(nc, 1066. 
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I'aunovupAoóxia, Kanóra, Xovuproüka, MavréAa, Pdoa x14. ‘O 
idtoc 6 KapaykióCnc pè Aayoüpi aáA eic thy Kegadny kal pépov 
thy énxtonudv tov octoÀjv (in fustibus) ómeóéyeto toc 
npoackekÀnuévouc ézavaAauBávov ovyvà  «émeión xai eic 
yáuov éxAjénc ur) todtpa ndtpa» . ‘O Naotpadny Xédtlac 
kaßaħıkevuévoç eic Kapidav totauévny petacd tecodpwv 
uivapéóov Kat nepiotoiyiouévoç and bbbexa Aepfíaonóec ijvov 
éenipoptiouévoc tiv Opnoxeutikhy reAetijv. Kovunápocóe ijrovó 
Xattfj Anvovpaxyuávnc, pépav énionuotépav toô Kapayxid yn 
otodAiy, kal kovurapatttóiovkafoüxkiv. Elcvóénóuevov pvAdov 
pac 0élouev óiwAdáBei rà kxa0ékaota toô yáuov Kai tò 6o0ev 
üzro0eriküv yeüua, önov ó Kapayxióé(gc é&Aeyev cic robc 
Cntobvtac gaygrà «Katdnive» , kai dxohot@wc ó Xacéij 
Aifátgcávéntvuéce to Citnua ánoóe(Cac éni vj Báaeitjc torç 
qQilocopíac óri ta mávra karopÜoóvrai bid tv iócóÓv. 
Aiapkoboangc tç tedetiic ó KovraovtCoUx ‘Avrpiac, üdveyióc toô 
Kapayxid¢n, Exaile tò Kovyoulovdouné Maokapattik uè tò 
kóuBaAov éni th Bdoer toô dianaody ua-kàu atlipéu, i) xov 
npwrdpapov kata Kovtovéànņv, éCouoioóuevov uè thv óvoó(av 
(duetto) jc Nópuac.?! 


An oriental theatre has been formed in the neighbourhood of 
Plaka. By spending only ten lepta, that is five lepta for 
entrance and five lepta for a narghile, you can entertain 
yourself for three full hours of unending laughter the whole 
time. During the last performance a wedding was celebrated, 
that of Karaghiozis, who, as he puts it, was eager to invite 
various people from the east, west, north and south and all 
the Dodecanese. So, one could see there people from various 


27. Ibid., 9 February 1852, p. 3. [Editors' note: The garments listed are the 
hellenized forms of the following words, which are Turkish unless other 
derivations are given: kavuk (wadded ceremonial turban); sartk (ordinary 
turban); kalpak (Astrakhan fez); serviette (towel [French]); iskefe (skullcap [a 
Byzantine word passed into Turkish]); fes (fez); bonnet (soft headdress without a 
brim [French]); piperies (? hat shaped like a pepper); capello (hat [Italian]; 
caschetto (helmet [Italian]; cüppe (full-sleeved and full-skirted robe); binis, 
(ceremonial riding dress); ¢akstr (trousers); burnuz (bournous); entari (loose 
robe); giubbone (tunic [Italian]); kavad (greatcoat [Serbian]); guna (fur [Slav]); 
potur (knee-breeches); salvar (baggy trousers); yağmurluk (raincoat); capotta 
(shepherd's cape [Italian]); sortu (jacket [Venetian]); mantello (cloak [Italian]); 
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nations in different attire such as ceremonial and ordinary 
turbans, Astrakhan fezes, towels, skullcaps, fezes, bonnets, 
caps, and consequently full-skirted robes, ceremonial riding 
dress, Turkish trousers, bournouses, loose robes, tunics, 
greatcoats, fur cloaks, knee-breeches, baggy trousers, 
raincoats, shepherd’s capes, jackets, cloaks, cassocks, etc. 
Karaghiozis himself wearing his official attire (in fustibus) anda 
lahouri shawl on his head received the guests repeating often, 
‘Just because you’re invited to a wedding don’t be silly’. 
Nasreddin Hoca riding on a camel standing between four 
minarets and surrounded by twelve dervishes was in charge of 
the religious ceremony. Haci Abdürrahman was the best man, 
wearing even more official dress than that of Karaghiozis and 
in the best man’s turban. In our next issue we will include the 
details of the wedding and the imaginary dinner given, where 
Karaghiozis told those who asked for food, ‘Swallow it’, and 
where Hacivat subsequently developed the subject having 
proven on the basis of Stoic philosophy that everything can be 
achieved by means of ideas. During the ceremony Küçük 
Andrias, Karaghiozis’ nephew, played Koumouzouloupé 
Maskaradzik with cymbals using the entire scale of the makam 
atzirem—or the initial grave tone, according to Koutouzelis— 
equivalent to the duet (duetto) of Norma. 


Though Kostas Biris, the Greek scholar, finds in the 
performance notice an indication that Christian Greeks were 
ridiculing Nasreddin Hoca, the Haci and the dervishes, 
testifying to the assertion of a native satiric freedom, the notice 
itself does not appear to bear out such a reading. Rather, it 
suggests that a strongly Turkish performance was in progress, 
and that while it may have introduced some Greek elements (the 
appearance of a koumbaros, or Greek best man, for example, 
and some native Greek costumes), it was heavily imbued with 
Turkish qualities. It refers to the performance, first of all, as 
‘Anatolian’ (Oriental, eastern) theatre and notes the provision 
of the typically Turkish narghile, or water-pipe, for the 
convenience of the patrons. The fezes, pantaloons, and robes, 
the appearance of Nasreddin Hoca, the twelve dervishes, and 
Küçük Andrias, and the use of the Turk Haci Abdürrahman as 
the best man suggest that as late as 1852, at least in Athens, 
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the Karaghiozis performance was still very Turkish indeed. 

The gap in information between the 1809 notice and those of 
1841 and 1852, as well as the shift in the geography of the 
Karagóz performance from north to south remain unexplained, 
although both may have been partially due to the opening up of 
communication and the facilitation of the movement of players 
between various parts of Greece after the revolution. The shift 
from the heavily Turkish north to the newly liberated 
independent Greek south may indicate a revival in interest 
among the Greeks in the form as a potentially Greek art. The 
revolution itself and its suppression of all things Turkish may 
account for the period of time that it took the performance to 
reassert itself. 

In spite of the sparcity of historical evidence, Biris and the 
folklorist Dimitrios Loukatos have each attempted to 
reconstruct the general events leading from the introduction of 
Karagóz into Greece to its appearance in Athens. The 
performance is assumed in both reconstructions to have 
appeared first in north-western Greece in Epiros, the effective 
nerve-centre of Turkish-occupied Greece. That Karagóz 
circulated in the heavily Turkish-populated centres of the north 
for some time between the mid-sixteenth century and the 
revolution is considered possible, though not necessarily likely. 
As for Athens, it was too far south and too undeveloped for 
Turkish performers to have been deeply concerned with it. 

Following the reconstruction, when Ali Pasha was killed in 
1822 and Karagóz players in Epiros began to mock him on the 
screen, the figures in the performances began to be 
distinguished as either Greek or Turkish. The palace of the 
pasha and the hut of the increasingly Greek Karaghiozis are 
reported to have opposed each other on opposite sides of the 
screen from this time (a Greek innovation)? General 
distinctions in religion, costume, occupation, and attitude 
began to be made on a national basis, and new Greek characters 
and Greek subjects were gradually introduced, including the 
Macedonian heroes Alexander and Antiochos and heroic plots 
based on modern Greek history of the revolution. As players 
filtered south to the newly liberated parts of southern Greece by 

28. Biris, op. cit., 1066-8. 
29. Loukatos, op. cit., p. 234. 
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1830, the performance is increasingly referred to as 
*Karaghiozis, the Greek term, rather than the Turkish 
*Karagóz'. The 1841 notice of a performance in Navplion and 
that of a performance in 1852 in Athens—both of which use the 
Greek term—testify that ‘Karaghiozis’ players reached as far 
south as the Peloponnese and Attica by those respective dates. 

The annexation of part of southern Epiros and most of 
Thessaly to Greece in 1881 provided an impetus to the further 
spread of the form into other free territories. Players began to 
circulate and interact with one another more fully, and the new 
stream began to solidify for the first time in western Greece 
among such players as Liakos Prevezanos, Vasilis Tsilias, 
Thomas Arsenios, Agamemnon Koulouris, and Harilaos 
Basiakos, the first two from Epiros and the last three from 
nearby Amvrakia and Amphilochia.*? By the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century the performance had spread from 
Ioannina, the capital of Epiros in north-western Greece, to 
Patras, the capital of Achaia in the north-western part of the 
Peloponnese. There were two discernible routes (which basically 
conform to routes taken as late as the 1960s by modern 
Karaghiozis players). The first, and more significant stream, 
went from Ioannina to Arta, Preveza, through Akarnania, to 
Patras. A spur off the main stream constituted the second route; 
it went north to Macedonia, communicating with Ioannina 
through Metsovo (where influences from Epiros, Thessaly and 
Macedonia met), passed to Pharsala, through Thessaly, and 
then may have touched, though tentatively, on northern Attica. 
It was during this time that Greek influence on the Karaghiozis 
performance was most strongly felt. The vulgarity and 
immorality of this ‘Théâtre Oriental’ were censored and 
performers provided their Karaghiozis with a long arm as a 
substitute for the phallic appendage of the Turkish Karagéz 
figure; they further hellenized the form through the 
introduction of more Greek figures and texts. 

A number of Greek players carried the hellenized Karaghiozis 
performance to the rest of the country. The established players 
Christos Kontos and Leonidas Goranitis were the first apostles 
of the new form, while Yiannis Roulias and Panayiotis 
Mathiopoulos became the proselytizing students of Dimitris 

30. Ibid., pp. 234—5; Biris, op. cit., 1130. 
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Sartounis, or Mimaros, the crystallizer of the completely Greek 
form, in the 189os. The period from 1890 to 1910 saw yet other 
players—Theodoros Theodorelos, Dimitris Levantinos, Yiannis 
Moros, Vasilis Agapitos—take up the hellenized performance.?! 
Roulias carried the reforms to Athens where performances of 
Turkish-style Karagóz had been playing at least since 1852 and 
had, with the landing of allied French forces in the Piraeus in 
April 1854, developed into a flourishing, if decadent, 
tradition.? Roulias was warmly received and from 1910 to 1940 
in Athens the Greek movement reached its zenith, peaking in the 
performances of such players as Antonis Mollas, Markos 
Xanthos, and Kostas Manos. 

Thus from 1880 to 1880, according to Biris and Loukatos, 
Karaghiozis performances appear to have spread throughout 
the northern and central parts of Greece—Epiros, Thessaly, and 
Akarnania—appearing in the south by 1841 and in Athens by 
1852. The spread of the form was directed at Patras, the largest 
city of the Peloponnese with a receptive native population as 
well as a sizable foreign population attracted by the facilities of 
the harbour. The appearance of the innovative player Mimaros 
there coincided with the tendency for reform which had been 
working its way south with the players through their contacts 
with the goes in the villages where they performed. The 
merger of the man and the movement in Patras in 1890 made 
possible the formation of a completely Greek form,** one which 
met the political and religious objections of Christian Greeks to 
the vulgar Turkish form and which permitted the moulding of a 
national performance reflecting the developing spirit of a free 
land. 

It appears certain, finally, that at whatever date and from 
whatever direction the Karagóz performance may have entered 
Greece, it was not originally an entertainment generally 
accessible to the native Greek population. In the first decade 
after the revolution, however, with the influx of foreigners and 
Greeks of the diaspora from all over Europe and the Middle 
East, the Turkish form began to be revived, no longer as a 
reflection of the oppressor nation, but as a popular and familiar 
means of expressing the newly liberated demotic spirit of the 

31. Biris, op. cit., 1134. 32. Ibid., 1069. 
33. Ibid., 1132. 
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common people.** The numerous saints’ holidays in Greece 
provided constant excuses for performances throughout the 
land, and folk performances associated with such festivals 
influenced Greek Karaghiozis in its adoption of klephtic 
ballads, demotic songs, folk tales, and Christian themes, as well 
as in the infusion of the spirit of Greek laic cleverness into the 
Turkish presentation.” As an entertainment, Turkish Karagöz 
was ripe for development at the hands of the Greek, for it was a 
spontaneous and ambulatory performance which responded to 
the earthy needs of its folk audiences, which was performed ina 
language familiar to the people, and which was based on 
miming and folk entertainment, traditions to which the 
common man was particularly responsive. As Photos Politis 
indicates, Karagóz in its earliest origins in Asia Minor was itself 
created on broad lines out of the instincts of the masses.59 Thus 
it was a most felicitous form for the newly liberated Greeks to 
take up, and one which provided a ready-made medium for the 
expression of national characteristics and themes. 

Karaghiozis provided, in the end, a viable alternative to 
western-oriented, middle-class literary theatre of the type that 
was brought into Greece by European Greeks and the nation's 
new German monarch. Appealing to the common man—who 
was alienated by foreign companies and by literary drama with 
its katharevousa language—Karaghiozis was an oral eastern folk 
art based on Turkish attitudes which had become quite familiar 
to the Greeks during three hundred years of occupation. It was 
closely tied in its inspiration and form to the very folk festivals, 
folk plays, dramatic dances, popular songs, fool shows, and 
mimes which constituted the greater part of entertainment 
available to the population since the post-classical era.5? 

34. Biris, ‘EAAnvixdcd Kapayxidlye, 13-14. V. Rotas, Kapayxiddnc- Mnépvtec, 
Theatro, no. 10 (July-August, 1963), 31. 

$5. Ph. Politis, 'O KapaykióCnc, in 'EkAoyi) and tò épyo tov (Athens, 1938), 
II, pp. 147, 209; Rotas, op. cit., 31. 

36. Politis, op. cit., pp. 147, 209. 

37. A. Vogt, ‘Le théâtre à Byzance et dans l'empire du iv‘ au xiii* siècle: I, Le 
théátre profane', Revue des questions historiques, CXV (1981), 264, 284; J. N. 
Mavrogordato, ‘Greek Drama in Crete’, JHS, XLVIII (1928), 75-6. There is 
only one record (a manuscript of the thirteenth-century Palatine Passion) ofa 
performed drama apart from mimes in Greece from the fourth to the 
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Passivity toward performed literary drama on the mainland 
during the Byzantine and Turkish eras left the oral forms as the 
major popular source of Hellenic culture, an unbroken and 
stubborn stream which resisted external influences from 
European sources. As a part of that stream, and as a Turkish- 
born oral form in a territory which had for so long been 
occupied by Turks, Karaghiozis was able to capitalize on the 
popular climate of nineteenth-century Greece and emerge as 
the art most intimately wed to the needs and feelings of the 
native population. 

A relatively minor but tenacious dramatic form, Karaghiozis 
prospered among the people in a manner that live drama could 
not equal. Finally hellenized by the 1890s, it became what many 
have referred to as the most representative national dramatic art 
form since the plays of Aristophanes. Effacing literary theatre in 
its popularity until the late 1930s, Karaghiozis became a 
medium through which the survivals of the Greek spirit could 
continue to be expressed ; a comic mirror of the Greek folk soul, 
Karaghiozis became very much rooted in the Greek soil and was 
perhaps as inevitable in its success as other imported forms were 
in their failure. 

Deleware County 
Community College 
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The Officer Corps in Greece 
(1912—1936) 


T. VEREMIS 


The formation of the modern Greek army coincides with the 
efforts of the newly established Greek nation of the nineteenth 
century to import and emulate western institutions. The 
persistence of most governments in creating an officer corps 
inspired by the professional standards of western armies may be 
viewed as part of a general effort to modernize the Greek state. 
This attempt has invariably been thwarted by traditional 
practices which prevented modernizing forces from taking firm 
root in Greek reality. The degree to which professionalism was 
attained in the army depended both on the quality of military 
education and on the degree of professional security enjoyed by 
officers. Lack of security made some officers willing clients of 
ambitious cliques and agents of disruption of both military and 
political order. 

An examination of the officer corps is attempted in the 
following stages: a brief survey of institutions responsible for 
military education, the origin of officers, factors that influenced 
their political allegiance, and the workings of military 
patronage. 

The Military Academy or Scholi Evelpidon was founded in 1828 
to provide the newly liberated nation with its first professional 
officer corps. The war of independence, waged with the aid of 
private bands and volunteers—who owed allegiance to their 
leaders rather than to any central authority—had created a 
tradition of factionalism that hampered the task of unification.! 

1. P. Pipinelis,'H Movapyta èv ‘ElAdé1 1883-1843 (Athens, 1932), pp. 31-5. 
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An early sense of mission therefore developed among officers 
from Evelpidon who often combined an esprit de corps with social 
rominence. 

Out of the forty-three cadets who entered Evelpidon in 1828 
only eight graduated three years later. The output of officers 
from the Academy remained comparably low during the 
following sixty years, and until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Greek army was basically made up of a small 
standing infantry and cavalry force that policed the countryside 
and chased brigands.? 

Graduates of the Academy never ceased to constitute an elite 
within the army. Until 1912 they even belonged to a social elite, 
since the choice of a military career via the Academy was second 
only to the legal profession. The first son of a wealthy family 
would normally study law and assume the administration of the 
parental fortune, whereas a second would find it appropriate to 
enter the army and, more precisely, the artillery. Prospective 
officers had to rely on a steady income from their family or a 
financially sound marriage to supplement their low salary. In 
1910, tuition cost one hundred drachmas a month, a 
considerable sum, about equivalent to a month's salary for a 
clerk, while a janitor would not earn more than seventy 
drachmas. The pay of a Second Lieutenant in 1915 was one 
hundred and forty drachmas, by no means justifying the 
investment of time and money necessary to achieve the 
position. A meal in a good restaurant cost two drachmas, but 
the price of an average suit was one hundred and twenty. Before 
1918 competitive entrance examinations among secondary 
education graduates (one out of ten usually entered), good 
connections, and five years of studies were necessary in order to 
become an Academy graduate.’ 

The School for Non-Commissioned Officers, founded in 
1882 for candidates of lesser social prominence and means, 
basically supplied officers for the infantry, the cavalry and the 
various corps and services. An initial service as an NCO and 


2. Meyáàn Etpatiwriki) kai Navriki) ‘Eyxuxdonatéera, VI (Athens, 1930), p. 
218. 

3. E. Stasinopoulos, ‘O Zrparóc thc IHTpórnc 'Exarovraetíac (Athens, 1935), 
pp. 47-88. General Army Headquarters, "Joropía rijg dpyavdcews rob 
‘EAAnvixod Zrpa ro? (Athens, 1957), pp. 84-8. 
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three years of studies gave one an opportunity to attain the 
second most prestigious origin in the officer corps. Seniority 
criteria favoured graduates of Evelpidon, since officers from the 
School for NCOs were ranked two months behind their 
colleagues graduating from the Academy at the same time.* 

Universal conscription was decided in parliament in 1880,5 
but it was not until the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 that it was firmly 
enforced. From 1880-1911 the peace-time strength of the Greek 
army fluctuated between 15-25,000 men. In 1912, however, the 
mobilized strength of the army exceeded the mark of 150,000 
men set by the government. The mobilization of Greece's largest 
army up to that date and the demand for officers to command it 
profoundly affected the make-up of the officer corps.’ 

In the Military Academy drastic changes took place. From 
1870 until 1912 the institution had been oriented towards 
technical training of artillery and engineer officers in 
accordance with the tradition of its French École Polytechnique 
prototype. After 1913, the French Saint Cyr Academy became 
the new model for the Evelpidon, concentrating mainly on 
preparing officers for the infantry and the cavalry. The emphasis 
in military education was shifted from mathematics and 
theoretical subjects to practical training in the field while five 
years of studies were reduced to three. NCOs were allowed to 
graduate from the Academy after two years, while civilians were 
obliged to follow a year of preparatory courses in the Company 
for Cadet Candidates before beginning a two-year programme 
of studies. In 1914 the charter of the Evelpidon was revised 
to supply a large officer corps ready to take the field: 270 
students had entered the institution, almost as many as had 
graduated from it throughout its initial fifty years of existence. 
Although admission quotas remained high until 1920, the 
proportion of Academy graduates in the officer corps 

4. ‘H Exo) EoeAníóov (Military Academy: Athens, 1933), p. 25. 

5. Meyddn Itpatiwtixh xal Navtix) '"EykvxAonaíóeia, III, p. 353; D. J. 
Cassavetti, Hellas and the Balkan Wars (London, 1914), p. 59. 

6. The peacetime strength of the Serbian army in 1907 was $6,605, while 
that of the Bulgarian army in 1908 was 52,500. The Statesman's Yearbook 
(London, 1908), pp. 1487, 1587. 

7. D. Dakin, The Unification of Greece 1770—1923 (London, 1972), p. 316. 


8. E. Stasinopoulos, 'H ‘Iotopta tic ZyoAijc EveAntéov (Athens, 1954), pp. 
130-2. 
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diminished markedly between 1912 and 1922 because of the 
influx of reserve officers and NCOs who had been granted 
regular commisions. 

With wartime emergencies over by 1926 and technical 
education becoming again necessary, an extra year was added to 
the term of studies at Scholi Evelpidon. This four-year 
programme persisted for a decade.? 

Tuition fees were abolished in 1917 but the social origin of 
cadets at the Evelpidon had begun to change significantly since 
the Balkan Wars. The larger number of admissions made the 
Academy accessible to all those who could afford it and the 
traditional preference for prominent members of society 
therefore gave way to a preponderance of less privileged 
candidates.!? Officers who graduated between 1916 and 1920 
often talk about the democratization of the army as a 
consequence of what they term the ‘revolution’ of 1909.!! In 
reality, the turbulence of 1909 was an increasingly restless 
middle class, and respectable families stopped sending their 
children to the Academy once the institution became less 
exclusive and lost its social prestige.!? Furthermore, the variety 
of career options had greatly increased after 1922 as a 
consequence of economic change, and the Academy with its free 
tuition began to attract mainly those who could not afford to 
pay for their own education. !? 

By 1922 only one fifth of the combatant officer corps 
consisted of Academy graduates. The percentage grew to one 
quarter in the following eight years because many reserve 
officers granted regular commissions were retired during peace 

9. 'Enernpic tob Zrparob (Army List: Athens, 1930). 

10. A. Haralambis and K. Nider, ‘Jotopixdv 'Ynóuvnua nepi rob Taxtixod 
Erpatob tç '"EAMáóoc (Ministry of War, Athens, 1907), pp. 8-20. Interviews 
with Generals Athanasios Tountas, Gerasimos Stratiotis and Colonel 
Epaminondas Stasinopoulos. 

11. A non-violent military demonstration directed mainly against royal 
influence in the armed forces. Threats of intervention compelled the political 
authorities to give in to army demands. 

12. In a conversation with Col. C. Arnold in 1937, King George II of the 
Hellenes expressed his regret that there were no gentlemen in the Greek army 
as there had been before the war. FO 371/21147/R2846/349/19. Enclosure in 
the despatch of 29 March 1937 to the Foreign Office. 


18. Questionnaire distributed to 100 surviving officers of the interwar 
period. Army Lists of 1922, 1925, 1930. 
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time. Graduates of the Evelpidon reached the highest ranks in 
greater percentage than did other officers. In the Army List of 
1930, all eight lieut.-generals and nine out of the twenty-eight 
major-generals were graduates of the Military Academy. 

In the Army List of 1925 nine of the nineteen lieut.-generals, 
twenty-six of the twenty-nine infantry colonels, and 50 per cent 
of the infantry lieut.-colonels were graduates of the School for 
NCOs. There were a few graduates of the same institution in the 
cavalry, and fewer still majors in both infantry and cavalry. 
Owing to the fact that the school was discontinued in 1915, this 
category of officers was numerically the smallest in the army but 
its reputation was second only to that of Academy graduates. 

Reserve officers who had been granted a regular commission 
form the largest category in the Army List of 1925. These were 
conscripts who at the end of their military service were presented 
with the option of a permanent position in the army. Most of 
them had completed their secondary education and a few had 
attended the university before being conscripted, and their 
decision to remain with the service was more often than not 
dictated by lack of financial security. A brief and superficial 
contact with military education, as well as the circumstances 
under which they entered the army, hampered the professional 
behaviour of these officers. This, coupled with a degree of 
civilian radicalism, made reserve officers a constant threat to 
hierarchy and discipline. Their frequent involvement in politics 
and military societies affected the behaviour of the entire corps 
during the interwar period. For this they earned the increased 
contempt of Academy graduates who never accepted them as 
their equals either in ‘moral’ character or in military education. 

The intense interest of officers who had been granted regular 
commissions in military conspiracies can also be explained by 
their lack of professional security. The least stable group in the 
service (having suffered many enforced retirements and 
subsequent recalls), they constituted a kind of thermostat of the 
corps: whenever the Army List was too crowded, they were the 
first to go. Their dependence on military and political patrons 
had therefore become a condition for survival. Since most 
regular commissions were given between 1913 and 1920, 
especially during Eleftherios Venizelos’ term of office, there was 
a strong propensity among these officers to support the Liberal 
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leader.!* Within the broad patronage of Venizelos, they formed 
groupings loyal to such military strongmen as Pangalos, 
Plastiras, Kondylis or Othonaios. Reforms in the system of 
promotion in the Army List, proposed between 1933 and 1935 
by the Minister of Army Affairs, Kondylis,* made reserve 
officers with regular commissions the primary target of anti- 
Venizelist attacks.!9 

In spite of the fact that the practice of granting regular 
commissions to reserve officers stopped after 1922, the latter 
group, along with NCOs who had risen from the ranks, 
constituted three-quarters of the entire officer corps in 1925." 

Military interventions were usually instigated by a minority 
of officers with intense political commitments. Whereas the 
majority of graduates from Evelpidon exhibited limited 
participation in politics, a small percentage among them 
sought to maintain the benefits of acquired privileges by acting 
as patrons to various military groupings. A politically favoured 


14. Eleftherios Venizelos (1864-1936), a Cretan bourgeois of nationalist 
background, entered Cretan politics in 1889 and became a leading figure in 
the revolutionary movement for unification with Greece. From the moment he 
arrived in Athens in 1910 at the invitation of the officers of the ‘Military 
League’ until his death in exile in 1936 he dominated Greek politics. Founder 
and leader of the Liberal Party, which became the springboard for many 
distinguished politicians, and sometimes patron of such politicos in the army 
as Pangalos, Plastiras, Kondylis, Othonaios, Manetas and others. Although 
not opposed to the monarchy in principle, he was widely associated with the 
republican cause due to his feud with King Constantine during the First World 
War. : 

15. Georgios Kondylis, retired General, in 1933 left the Venizelist camp 
and joined the anti-Venizelists. As Minister of Army Affairs in a Populist 
government he became the scourge of republican officers. 

16. Official Parliamentary Minutes. Assemblies 1-28 ("Eníonua IIpaxtikà tfc 
BovAfjc) 27 March-11 September 1933 (Athens, 1934), pp. 311-12, 314, 335, 
337. Pangalos' view of officers who had been granted regular commissions is 
such that he wrongly accuses them in his Memoirs of boycotting participation 
in the revolt of 1916. T. Pangalos, Ta 'Arouvnuoveóuatá pou, II (Athens, 1959), 
p. 150. Markos Kladakis makes frequent references to the ‘different’ ethos of 
such officers in his private papers. i 

17. Interviews with A. Tountas, M. Kladakis, G. Stratiotis, A. Tsingounis, S. 
Giorgoulis, L. Spais, C. Tsigantes, S. Papaspyros. 

18. Military Academy Class of 1916 had 280 graduates of whom 53 were 
active Venizelists. The Class of 1922 had 69 graduates of whom 20 were active 
Venizelists. Political position of graduates identified by the officers mentioned 
in n. 17. 
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elite of senior officers from the Academy and a clientele of 
insecure juniors, mostly among those granted regular 
commissions, were the active agents of Venizelism in the service. 
Although Venizelists may be estimated as forming roughly half 
of the entire officer corps, willingness of officers to take part in 
a coup was usually determined by personal motives; hence 
participation in each separate instance was limited. 

Although there is some connection between social class and 
political preference, it would not be safe to maintain that social 
background was the determining factor in the formation of 
political allegiance among the military. Family influences, 
influences by peer groups and patron-client relationships were 
more responsible for the final choice of a young officer. In cases 
of officers with urban middle class background, the political 
affiliation of their families appear to have been the strongest 
force in shaping their ideology. Officers of peasant origin were 
more susceptible to political influences within the military 
schools since the countryside of Greece had little concern for 
party ideologies. 

In the awarding of appointments to the Academy staff, 
political criteria were strictly observed. Between 1914 and 1922, 
ten of the fourteen commanders of the Academy were friends of 
the King, while Venizelos held the monopoly of the institution 
between 1922 and 1934. 

After 1925 there was a declining interest in Venizelism among 
junior officers. The numerous Venizelist military interventions 
between 1922 and 1926 caused the successive dismissal and 
recall of many senior and middle-ranking officers, resulting ina 
surplus of officers in the higher ranks. By 1928 colonels 
occupied positions normally held by captains and as a 
consequence there were no promotions of first and second 
lieutenants for more than eight years. The growing anti- 
Venizelism among juniors in the army was a form of protest 
against an establishment that denied them the opportunity for 
improvement of status.!9 


1g. Army Lists of 1922, 1925, 1930 (Athens, 1922, 1925, 1930). I have gone 
through the Army Lists of combatant officers of that period and have noted the 
affiliations of officers listed. Interview with General T. Pentzopoulos, Athens, 
October 1971. N. Theotokis,'H orpatiwtix) karáoraotc kal ý moditixy (Athens, 
1911), p. 102. 
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TABLE I? 


Military Academy Commanders between 
1914 and 1935 and their Political Affiliations 


Col. G. Hadjanestis (anti-Venizelist) 1914-15 
Lt.-Col. I. Negrepontis (Venizelist) 1915-16 
Lt.-Col. K. Konstantinopoulos (anti-Venizelist) — 1916-17 
Lt.-Col. N. Kladas (anti-Venizelist) 1917 
Lt.-Col. A. Vlachopoulos (anti-Venizelist) 1917 
Col. C. Hadjimichalis (Venizelist) 1917-18 
Lt.-Col. I. Verettas (anti-Venizelist) 1918 
Lt.-Col. P. Klados (Venizelist) 1917-18 
Col. L. Houdalis (Venizelist) 1918-20 
Col. K. Konstantinopoulos (anti-Venizelist) 1920 
Col. N. Kladas (anti-Venizelist) 1920-21 
Col. G. Tsontos-Varlas (anti-Venizelist) 1921 
Major-General K. Skarlatos (anti-Venizelist) 1921-22 
Col. E. Vernardos (anti-Venizelist) 1923 
Major-General Th. Pangalos (Venizelist) 1923 
Col. G. Gonatas(Venizelist) 1922-24 
General P. Klados(Venizelist) 1924 
General G. Soliotis (Venizelist) 1924-29 
General M. Kimisis (Venizelist) 1929-30 
General G. Delagrammatis (Venizelist) 1930-34 
General E. Politis (anti-Venizelist) 1934-35 
General G. Tsolakoglou (anti-Venizelist) 1935-36 


Col. G. Phessopoulos’ manual on psychology in the army 
gives the reader the impression that the Greek army of 1924 had 
attained a level of excellence that left little to be desired. The 
progressive ideas on organization and human relations 
propounded in this guide for young officers were barely 
applicable to the Greek army and bear no relevance to the actual 
state of its affairs. Although the author does mention having 
been influenced by French military manuals, he makes little 
effort to draw the line between Greek and French experience. 
His tendency to idealize reality is common among his 
contemporaries.?! A parallel existence of a world of words 

20. Stasinopoulos, ‘Iotopia tig XyoAüjc EveAntéwv, p. 15. The political 
affiliations of the officers have been identified by the officers mentioned in n. 
17. 

" 1. Only in one instance does the author appear to be consistent with actual 
attitudes. He states that if the régime fails to protect the army from the 
meddling of politicians, higher ranking officers should rescue its prestige. G. 
Phessopoulos,'H jvyoAoy(a év tà atpat@ (Athens, 1924), pp. 116-17. 
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alongside the actual one did not seem to disturb anyone in spite 
of the apparent incompatibility of these two worlds. No officer 
has yet admitted that military interventions had anything to do 
with the promotion of professional interests. The very word 
‘profession’ is repulsive to most officers who rather wish to 
attribute an almost mystical significance to their vocation. The 
gap between high-sounding verbiage and prosaic reality is as 
surprising to the uninitiated student as the agreement of 
interwar officers on basic values and principles of a political and 
military nature, regardless of their political disputes. Disagree- 
ment begins when it comes to choosing the person or party that 
best represents or personifies these commonly accepted 
values.?? 

Given the need for ambitious Military Academy graduates to 
attach themselves to influential figures in the army, Prince 
Constantine and his principal military adherents had become a 
guarantee of good fortune for those whom they befriended. 
Officers who found their way to royal patronage were 
automatically exposed to an atmosphere of Germanophile 
sentiments. Such royalists as Stratigos, Exadaktylos, Metaxas 
and Papavasiliou were all sent to Germany for post-graduate 
military studies by royal request. Among them, Ioannis 
Metaxas, a product of impoverished Cephalonian gentry, felt 
he was allied to the King by bonds of tradition. His claims to 
dubious nobility, however, were shared also by officers of the 
liberal camp. The anti-royalist prejudice of such officers as 
Mazarakis, Danglis, Paraskevopoulos and Pangalos may be 
explained by the particular events that led each to become a 
client of Venizelos and his pro-Entente policy during World 
War II. The allegation of some of their contemporaries that 
these officers had acquired a liberal outlook precisely because 
they had been trained in republican France, whereas those who 
had studied in Germany had been favourably predisposed 


towards a strong monarchy, is somewhat exaggerated. Since the 

22. The contention of K. Legg that *one of the major requirements for 
national consciousness, the existence of mutually compatible values, has not 
been met' is not supported by the evidence. The consensus on mutually 
compatible values is complete; opinions of officers interviewed on what is 
beneficial for society and what harmful differ only in detail. Differences of 
opinion lie in identifying the people and parties that best represent these 
values. K. L. Legg, Politics in Modern Greece (Stanford, 1969), pp. 81—2. 
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dedication of the French army to liberal ideology was debatable 
before World War L,?* we would venture to suggest that it was 
not so much a question of French liberalism determining the 
affinity of some officers to Venizelos’ policy but vice versa. 
Metaxas' complaints against the politically disruptive influence 
ofthe French mission are hardly justified by the small number of 
officers who took part in Venizelos' pro-Entente coup of 1916. 

Since we are here dealing with a sample of officers that formed 
the vanguard of both camps, Venizelists and Royalists, it should 
be noted that similarities in their social origin and economic 
position make it hard to relate each group to specific class 
allegiances. Danglis, a Venizelist, and Dousmanis, a Royalist, 
came from prominent families in the same sense that Metaxas, a 
Royalist, and Mazarakis, a Venizelist, belonged to a kind of 
traditional gentry. Paraskevopoulos, Stratigos, Pangalos and 
Exadaktylos shared a middle-class background. All were 
graduates of the Academy. 

The greatest percentage of officers, whether Venizelists, 
Royalists or neutralists, had not enjoyed the benefits of post- 
graduate training in either France or Germany, and came from 
a less prominent background than those who formed the 
leadership of each camp. We have already mentioned that 
throughout the 'twenties, reserve officers granted regular 
commissions made up the largest category in the army. While 
the majority of Academy graduates remained detached from 
specific affiliations, most of the officers granted regular 
commissions were overwhelmingly dedicated to the liberal 
camp. 

The general inability of the military to defend their interests 
by forming legal associations was usually compensated for 
either by a traditional code of behaviour that enabled them to 
endure professional hardships, or by the formation of secret 
associations leading to military interventions. The usual 
radicalism of reserve officers granted regular commissions, 
although it possessed no coherent ideology, was indicative of 
their relative impotence to protect their weak position. The 
populist government of 1933 made concerted efforts to increase 
the numbers of officers with the greatest occupational security, 
namely Academy graduates, at the expense of other categories. 

23. A. Vagts, A History of Militarism (New York, 1959), p. 318. 
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Realizing that Academy graduates were the most law-abiding 
officers, the Minister of Army Affairs Kondylis demanded a 100 
per cent increase of such officers in the army, while the Liberals 
vehemently opposed the measure.?* 

The memoirs of General Alexander Mazarakis-Ainian 
provide a rare insight into the life of an Academy graduate who 
occupied the highest ranks and posts between 1922 and 1935. 
Given that Constantine Mazarakis had already entered the 
military field, the ambition of his younger brother Alexander to 
follow his example was contrary to the usual practice of large 
families where each son was urged to assume a different 
profession, thus increasing the versatility of the family unit. 
Fascinated by the predominant irredentist ideology of 1890 and 
the romance of military life, Alexander Mazarakis abandoned 
his law studies to enter the Evelpidon Academy. Conditions 
there, however, failed to live up to the young cadet's 
expectations: 


There is no real comradeship among cadets, that is why later 
in life the brittle bonds of friendship among graduates are 
easily destroyed by the slightest rivalry.” 


There is nothing in his memoirs to indicate that family 
influences were ever superseded by a separate military 
mentality. He testifies that the Evelpidon Academy of 1893 was 
an exclusive social club where favouritism was rife. He regrets, 
however, that after the Balkan Wars prominent families had 
preferred to make their children ‘brokers and dealers’ rather 
than officers. 


I do not believe that the military profession should belong to 
one social class. . . . I believe, nevertheless, that a measure of 
tradition is necessary so that young officers may survive the 


24. Official Parliamentary Minutes, Period D, Sessions 1—28, 27 March-11 
September 1933, Vol. A (Athens, 1934), pp. 311-12, 314, 335. 

25. Mazarakis' testimony concerning relationships among Academy cadets 
is confirmed by General Thrasyvoulos Tsakalotos, an anti-Venizelist: ‘I don't 
know whether it is a spirit of competition or simply a selfish concern for 
personal promotion that is responsible for the loosening of the bonds of 
friendship forged among fellow-students at the Military Academy’. A. 
Mazarakis-Ainian, 'Arouvguoveóuara (Athens, 1948), p. 7; T. Tsakalotos, 40 
Xpóvia Ltpatidtye ric EAóoc, I (Athens, 1960), p. 36. 
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materialistic temptations of civilian life and persevere in 
loving their profession in spite of the hardships it offers.?6 


Mazarakis gives the following reasons to explain why children 
of good families had ceased to enter the military profession: (1) 
the hardships of the wars between 1912 and 1922, (2) the 
development of Greece which created posts away from urban 
centres. (Up to 1910 most units were stationed in Athens or 
within close distance, allowing officers to indulge in social 
activities in their ample spare time.?' (3) He felt that for the 
idealism of the ruling class had been substituted base 
materialism and egotism. His opposition to materialistic 
bourgeois values is typical of most officers of the interwar 
period.?* Whether they were liberal or royalist, they use the 
same language when it comes to upholding honour over 
expedience and the good of the country over personal interests. 
Although the degree of consistency varies among the different 
categories of officers, traditional western military values are 
more often expounded than practiced. Private correspondence 
of officers, in which tortuous efforts are made to reconcile 
economic problems with patriotism, indicate the conflict that 
existed in their minds between incompatible priorities. Their 
effort to distinguish the civilian from the military identity 
acquired a linguistic mantle according to which honour and 
duty became the primary motives behind all their actions.” 

Unlike Venizelist ‘patricians’ such as Mazarakis, Haralambos 
Papathanasopoulos, also a Venizelist, belonged to the wrong 
side of the military tracks. He was born in 1890 of poor parents 


26. Mazarakis, p. 7. 

27. In 190g three-quarters of the 1,876 officers on active service were 
stationed in Athens. W. Miller, Greek Life in Town and Country (London, 1905), 

. 245. 
E 28. A. Mazarakis completed his Memoirs in 1948. 

29. The Plastiras Papers, housed in the Benaki Museum, Athens. No material 
from these papers has been published, and this is the first occasion when their 
use has been permitted. Nikolaos Plastiras (1883—1953) was a brave officer of 
peasant origin who had risen from the ranks. He served in the Balkan Wars 
and joined the Venizelist revolution of 1916. As Colonel and regimental 
commander during the Asia Minor campaign he created an entourage of 
ardent admirers. After the military collapse of 1922 he led the revolt in 
September against the royalist government of Athens. Although retired in 
1928, he remained active in military politics until World War II. 
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and was conscripted in 1911. He became a reserve officer in 1912 
and was granted a regular commission under Law 328 in 1914. 
In 1917 he became a first lieutenant, in 1919 a captain, and in 
1923 a major. During the Asia Minor campaign he was 
befriended by Plastiras and was made his aide-de-camp.*? His 
attachment to Plastiras in the patron-client sense continued 
throughout the interwar period, during which time he 
considered it his duty to keep his patron informed on all 
matters—including his personal troubles. In a letter written in 
April 1924 he wrote to Plastiras: 


It is difficult for an officer to live in the army with his honour 
intact if he has not graduated from the Military Academy. I 
have often thought of retiring . . . but I was restrained by the 
fear that it would be generally al aa that I had left in 
pursuit of utilitarian concerns. . . 


Papathanasopoulos’ bitter complaints are directed against the 
preferential treatment of Academy graduates who refused to 
accept him as an equal. Since honour required a certain amount 
of independence and integrity, his inferior position in the army 
had set his philotimo (sense of honour) in constant danger. The 
paradox about honour is that the more one tries to safeguard it, 
the more it becomes liable to be slighted. The search for patrons 
to strengthen one’s position entailed obligations which imposed 
further limitations on one’s independence. This partly explains 
the fact that in spite of his great concern for his honour, 
Papathanasopoulos on most occasions managed to be with the 
winning side—be it the republicans in 1924 or the moderate 
Pangalists in 1926. As a consequence of his flexibility he gained 
the reputation of being aphilotimos (without honour). It should 
be noted that the standards whereby honour is judged are 
always much more severe when others are concerned. Those 
who would condemn Papathanasopoulos may easily overlook 
their own moral shortcomings. 

Papathanasopoulos is in many ways a typical product of the 
competitive spirit that prevailed in the army. His basic distrust 
of others and his cynical view of human nature justify his 


30. Unpublished memoirs of N. Deas. 
31. Plastiras Papers. 
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inclination towards authoritarianism. In his letter of 2 February 
1924 he wrote to Plastiras: 


Greece does not need an Assembly nor a Democracy, it needs 
an enlightened tyrant. . .?? 


In his letter of 23 February 1924 he approves of the military 
putting pressure on the government in order to promote the 
republican cause, thereby making a very lucid appraisal of 
politics in Greece: 


Here in Greece the public is always divided into three 
categories: the two or three political factions who make up the 
minority of the voting population, and the moderates or 
attentists who form the majority. This latter category always 
accepts power as an accomplished fact and hence joins the ranks 
of the most powerful faction. The great electoral victories are 
due to this phenomenon. That is why we (the army) ought to 
present the public once more with an accomplished fact and win 
them to our side during the plebiscite. The policy of Kafandaris 
(Prime Minister) had given the impression that he was weak, 
whereas ours convinced the people that we are strong.?? 


Papathanasopoulos did not fail to ask for occasional favours 
which he considered normal in the context of their relationship. 
In return he kept Plastiras informed about every single turn of 
events. The role of the latter as a patron was not limited to 
material favours but extended to moral guidance as well. In 
1925 Papathanasopoulos made Plastiras his confessor by 
admitting that his pitiful financial state had driven him to 
appropriate funds from a regimental treasury. His father-in-law 
not only failed to deliver the dowry but in addition abandoned 
his own wife to the care of his son-in-law. He wrote to Plastiras 
that he expected no sympathy from him, and that it was only out 
of a need to prostrate himself before a ‘higher individual’ that 
he decided to make his confession. Plastiras must have shown a 


32. Ibid. 

83. Ibid. Cf. J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford, 1970), p. 
197: ‘Strength and not justice appears to be the basis of honour ina traditional 
society of the mountains’. 
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patron’s magnanimity in this instance because the flow of 
correspondence does not cease. During the Pangalos 
dictatorship, Papathanasopoulos complained about the waning 
prestige of the officer corps, and claimed that he would have 
handed in his resignation if he had completed the years of 
service required for an adequate pension (letter of 18 April 
1926).34 

The need to rely on personal contacts for professional 
advancement, although varied according to one’s position in 
the army, drove junior officers to a frantic search for military 
patrons. The nature of military patronage was flexible (except 
for periods of political division), allowing a client the possibility 
of changing patrons if his own was in no position to help. The 
client was in turn the patron of lower-ranking officers, etc. In 
this way entire clientage networks were formed including 
NCOs, junior and senior officers. Although such networks 
would often follow the hierarchical pattern of the army—as was 
the case with the ‘Military League’ of 1923—clients were only 
responsible to their own patron. Each patron could offer the 
services of his clients to his own patron, but it was only through 
his personal intervention that this transfer of loyalty was 
effected. Whatever similarity may appear therefore to exist 
betweeri clientage networks and formal hierarchies—where 
each subordinate is obliged to obey all his superiors in rank—it 
is a very superficial one. The effect of clientage networks on 
formal hierarchies can in fact be very destructive. Since clientage 
networks are often antagonistic to each other, a General may be 
refused obedience if junior officers under his command belong 
to a hostile network. 

Antagonism among officers of the same political camp but of 
different clientage networks was not infrequent. Pangalos in his 
memoirs reserves a paragraph of abuse in each chapter for 
Mazarakis, reminding the reader that the latter was a spiteful 
man, a fanatic and a plagiarist of historical facts. By the very 
rancour of these attacks the reader is led to think that Pangalos 
himself was not free of such flaws of character. On the other 
hand, General Paraskevopoulos, who was the latter’s patron, is 
generously praised.*5 

34. Plastiras Papers. 
35. Pangalos, op. cit., II, pp. 9, 14. 
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The table below will indicate the basic changes in the 
character of military patron-client relationships between 1897 
and 1935. 


TABLE II 


(1) 1897-1909 Exclusive character of royal patronage was opposed by the majority of 
the officer corps. Demands that the princes be removed from the army 
and navy were combined with aspirations for modernization. 

(2) 1909-1916 Period of contentment due to Liberal reforms and the prospects of 
professional improvement opened by the Balkan Wars. Exclusive royal 
patronage was replaced by a flexible and open patronage. 

(8) 1916-1923 The breakdown of flexible patronage with the coming of dichasmos*5 
affected the army as much as it did civilian society. The ability to change 
patrons from one political camp to another was no longer possible. 
Patrons on the other hand could recruit clients from the opposite camp 
being in a position of strength. 

(4) 1923-1933 With the removal of the King and the eclipse of his political following, 
flexible patronage was restored in an army dominated by antagonistic 
patrons of Venizelist origin. 

(5) 1933-1935 The advent of the Populist party revived the old dichasmos. The failure 
of the Venizelist coup of 1935 removed the republicans from the army 
and heralded a period of royalist influence in the armed forces. 


Flexible and open patronage that regulated military 
relationships before 1895 was transformed into a relatively 
exclusive and static one as soon as members of the royal family 
assumed command of the army. Prince Constantine’s clients 
had all reached prominence thanks to their protector, but none 
constitutes a better example of the workings of royal patronage 
than Metaxas. As a young officer he had often been critical of the 
royal family. In his diary he has noted on 24 September 1896: 


It is time for corruption to cease; and the King is not 
uninvolved in this dirty business of extending favours, but he 
will regret it.?? 


Later, in the course of the war of 1897, Metaxas met Dousmanis 
who introduced him along with Papavasiliou and Stratigos to 
Prince Constantine. His new relationship with the palace was 


36. National schism over the issue of joining the Triple Entente during the 
First World War. 


37. I. Metaxas, Tò Mpoowmnikdy tov ‘Huepoddyioy, I (Athens, 1951), p. 94. 
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heralded with a serious reconsideration of his past views. He 
discovered that the Prince (Constantine) was the only important 
figure of his time, and felt that only people of aristocratic 
descent like himself could harbour a deep loyalty for the 
monarchy.*8 


A struggle has begun between the Crown Prince and 
parliamentary government. It is only a phase of the great 
conflict that will follow. I hope to find a chance to drink the 
blood of some parliamentarian!*? 


In 1898 Metaxas was promised by Constantine that he would 
be sent to Germany for military studies on state funds. Metaxas’ 
hopes were momentarily endangered by a government act 
proclaiming open competition for the scholarships. He felt that 
if he submitted to examinations he would run the risk of failure. 
Dousmanis, who came to his rescue, persuaded Constantine to 
reverse the official decision concerning the examinations. The 
Prince convinced the Prime Minister to introduce an 
amendment to the bill, narrowing the qualifications of those 
eligible to participate to fit a description of Metaxas, who thus 
left for Germany praising the wisdom of his patron. In spite of 
the fact that he usually scrutinized his actions, nowhere in his 
diary does he betray signs of a guilty conscience for having 
secured his scholarship by such means.*? George Seferis quotes 
a client of Metaxas justifying his patron's Germanophile stand 
during World War I: 


You see, at the time Metaxas had been in debt to King 


Constantine who had been his benefactor and had educated 
him...*! 


It had been expected, it seems, that Metaxas should share his 
patron's political views in times of crisis, even at the expense of 
other priorities. Loyalty to all patrons was not, however, equally 
forthcoming. The exclusive and therefore more gratifying 

88. Ibid., p. 507. 

39. Ibid., p. 461. 

40. Ibid., pp. 382-3. 

41. G. Seferis, Xeipóypago, Tent. 1941 (Athens, 1972), p. 44. 
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patronage of the King demanded and indeed secured a lasting 
obligation. Whereas Metaxas had been consistently loyal to 
Constantine until the latter’s death, he disavowed his other 
patron, Dousmanis, when he ceased to be of any use. 

In spite of the noble pronouncements of the ‘Military League’ 
of 1909 that it would abolish favouritism, what in fact it did 
achieve was to substitute for static royal patronage a flexible 
open patronage system, thus increasing the number of patrons 
in the field. 

Complaints against biased entrance examinations in military 
schools had been widespread before 1909. The notorious 
"bilietaki'—a visiting card of some patron with the name of his 
client on it, slipped into the pocket of the examiner—would 
largely determine success. Infantry Sergeant Nikolaos Plastiras 
attributed his failure to enter the School for NCOs in 1908 to 
such practices. His conviction that he had been victimized by 
favouritism became a primary motive in his subsequent 
activities. In October 1908 he collaborated with colleagues of 
his regiment to organize a chapter of the ‘Military League’ there. 
When the pronunciamento of 1909 was made, Plastiras was among 
its most active supporters. After failing once more to enter the 
School for NCOs, he took issue with the head of the movement, 
Col. Zorbas himself. He previously threatened the members of 
the examining committee that he would not stand for such 
treatment since he was a sterling member of the ‘League’ and 
had fought for the abolition of favouritism. Whether correct in 
assuming that it was lack of connections rather than lack of 
ability that denied him entrance or not, Plastiras was finally 
granted admission at the end of 1909.*? 

Mazarakis mentions a similar instance after 1909, indicating 
that favouritism had merely changed character as well as 
patrons and clientele. 


In Athens we took examinations at the War College (a post- 
graduate institution for staff officers). Three out of the seven 
candidates had failed to secure entrance, but one of them 
happened to be the brother-in-law of Zorbas—then Minister 
of the Army—and the results of the examination were 
annulled . . .5 


42. I. Peponis, Nixólaoc Mhaotýpaç 1909-1945 (Athens, 1948), pp. 23-6. 
48. Mazarakis, p. 101. 
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The case of General Leonardopoulos and Lieutenant 
Tsakalotos is one where patronage crossed political lines in spite 
of the national schism (dichasmos) period. This was made 
possible by the fact that at a time of Venizelist supremacy 
Leonardopoulos, although a Liberal, could afford to be 
magnanimous and extend his favour to a repenting member of 
the Royalist camp. Tsakalotos had been among the many 
Royalists who had been accused of sedition and imprisoned 
by the courts of 1918. Leonardopoulos, who met Tsakalotos 
while inspecting the latter's prison cell, offered him the 
option of fighting under his command in a dangerous mission. 
Tsakalotos accepted the offer with enthusiasm and became 
Leonardopoulos' devoted client. He followed his patron in the 
Asia Minor expedition, in Thrace, and finally in launching the 
abortive coup of 1923 against Plastiras and Gonatas. After the 
failure of the coup and Leonardopoulos' downfall, Tsakalotos 
managed to escape arrest and dismissal by attaching himself to 
another influential Venizelist officer, General Klados.The latter, 
as Chief of General Staff in 1925, transferred him to an 
important position in the General Headquarters. The fact that 
he had fared so well under his Venizelist patrons did not prevent 
Tsakalotos from applauding the restoration of the monarchy in 
1935 and the Metaxas dictatorship in 1936. His case is untypical 
only because he had managed to change camp during the period 
of the schism, a feat which required considerable agility.** The 
flexibility of his ideological position, however, and his 
attachment to the personalities from whom he derived benefits, 
regardless of what they stood for, epitomizes a client's 
behaviour in military politics. 

Personal relations often resist ideological cleavages. Leonidas 
Spais mentions his friendly relations with Captain Gavalias 
before 1915 and notes with surprise that the latter refused to talk 
to him after the former had joined the Venizelist revolt of 
1916 in Thessaloniki: 


It was a strange thing indeed that this cultured man and brave 

patriot should become the victim of such a strong passion that 

would change him into an enemy of his friends . . .*5 

44. Tsakalotos, I, pp. 53, 66-8. Despite the usual pattern of inflexible 
relations caused by the dichasmos, such is the nature of patronage that it must 
always leave margin for manceuvre. 

45. L.Spais, ITevifvra xpóvia otpatidtnc (Athens, 1970), p. 59. 
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It appears that Spais did not.consider the national schism a 
serious reason for disrupting personal relations, but qualifies 
his doubts about Gavalias’ capacity to maintain personal 
loyalties by adding: 


Before the Balkan Wars, Queen Sophia (wife of Constantine) 
had sent him to Switzerland for medical treatment and he had 
ever since become her blind instrument out of gratitude.*® 


In a proud display of the extent of his personal influence, 
Major Papathanasopoulos boasted to Plastiras that royalist 
officers had voted for the republic during the plebiscite of 1924 
for his ‘own sake'.* 

Besides being an issue of social criticism, the favour of a 
powerful patron was considered a sign of personal worth. Few 
other references carried as much weight as using the name of a 
prominent patron in case of emergency or in order to gain social 
prestige. Dousmanis in his memoirs insists on informing the 
reader that it was through Constantine’s personal intervention 
that he achieved his various positions of influence in the army.*® 
What is typical of the system is that the more a favour was 
contrary to ordinary procedure, the more its recipient provoked 
envy for his good fortune and respect for his ability to associate 
with important people. In the same sense, the more complex the 
irregularity a patron had to commit in order to assist his client, 
the more reason for him to boast in public about his influence 
and power. This practice, however, was not without its dangers. 
Besides earning the criticism of the more educated and 
westernized elements of society for what they would consider 
provincial behaviour, an officer would provoke the jealousy 
and dislike of his peers precisely because of his good fortune. 
There was a delicate balance somewhere between acquiring 
status as a potential patron and provoking criticism. 

In summary, then, the role of the army in politics was 
minimal until 1909. An exclusive Academy, yielding most of the 
officers, attempted with some success to imbue the children ofa 
prominent social class with the high professional standards of its 

46. Ibid., p. 59. 
47. Plastiras Papers. 
48. V. Dousmanis, '"4zouvguoveiuara (Athens, 1946), p. 28. 
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French military prototypes. The democratization of the officer 
corps after 1914 diminished the social prestige of the military 
profession significantly. The sudden demand for large numbers 
of officers to serve a growing army made the reserve officers who 
were granted a regular commission the majority in the officer 
corps. Because of their incomplete exposure to military 
education and their professional insecurity, this category of 
officers became the foremost agents of anomalies in the army as 
well as in politics. Since most had acquired their regular 
commissions during the Venizelos government, they became 
his devoted clients, thus alienating many Academy graduates 
from the Venizelos camp who rejected the non-professional 
behaviour of the officers in question. Although Academy 
graduates remained comparatively uninvolved in politics 
throughout the ‘twenties, successive military interventions 
began to affect their interests. Dismissals of senior officers as a 
result of abortive coups gave way to mass promotions from the 
middle ranks. Subsequent recalls of dismissed officers resulted 
in surpluses of officers in the higher ranks. Since higher ranking 
officers were obliged to perform duties meant for their juniors, 
promotions in the lower ranks were delayed. Political anomalies 
encouraged the formation of informal groupings and the power 
of military patrons. Patron-client relationships adjusted to the 
changes of politics but never became extinct. 
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The Significance of Unction in 
Byzantine Iconography 


CHRISTOPHER WALTER 


How agreeable it would be if the art historian could, with the aid 
of iconographical documents, resolve problems which baffle 
those who depend primarily upon literary sources for their 
studies. Unfortunately, such a triumph is rarely afforded to the 
art historian. Byzantine artists in particular have not left us a 
detailed record of contemporary events; their productions tell 
us more about the ideas current in their lifetime than about 
what actually happened. This is certainly the case for the rite of 
unction. We have no pictures of a Byzantine emperor being 
anointed and no evidence that such pictures ever existed. 
Consequently the art historian cannot directly help towards a 
firm answer to the question raised by Donald Nicol in his 
article: after what date should references in chronicle sources to 
a Byzantine emperor being consecrated by unction be 
interpreted in a literal rather than in a figurative or 
metaphorical sense ?! 

Nevertheless he can, I believe, help indirectly. A considerable 
number of pictures exist in which the rite of unction is either 
portrayed or implied. The iconographical details, however, do 
not remain constant. By examining the modifications which 
the rite of unction underwent in Byzantine iconography it is 
possible to reach conclusions which are not without importance 
for the historian of the ceremony. Properly speaking such a 
discussion of the inconography of unction should be preceded 


1. D. M. Nicol, ‘Kaisersalbung. The Unction of Emperors in Late Byzantine 
Coronation Ritual’, above pp. 37-52. 
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by the constitution of an exhaustive repertory of the 
representations known to us. Unfortunately I cannot offer such 
a repertory here; it would be too long and cumbersome. I shall 
discuss only the pictures which are directly or indirectly relevant 
to the actual practice of the rite of unction, with a view to 
establishing the significance to be attributed to them. I shall be 
principally concerned with three moments in the history of the 
iconography of unction: its introduction into Christian art; its 
incorporation, in the eleventh century, into the ‘imperial’ David 
cycle; its special manifestations in Palaiologan art. 


I. Unction in Early Christian iconography 


The earliest surviving Christian representation of unction is to 
be found on one of the David plates, discovered in Cyprus and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.? It bears a stamp 
by which it may be dated to the reign of Heraclius (613—629/30). 
As is well known, this plate forms part of a set, which may not be 
complete, illustrated with scenes from the Life of David. There 
exists, however, a yet earlier Jewish representation of the 
Unction of David in the synagogue of Dura-Europos (Syria), 
dated 245/6. Common elements may be easily discerned in 
both these representations, which may mean that they have a 
common archetype, whether in monumental art or in 
manuscript illumination.* However, there are also significant 
differences. 

In the Dura-Europos picture, David and his brothers stand in 
a row, with David placed slightly in front ofthe other figures. All 
are of the same height, and the artist has been at some pains to 
emphasize the family likeness between them. David is onl 
distinguished by his purple tunic and folded arms, while his 


2. Erica Cruikshank Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, VII: 1961), no. 62, p. 186 (with bibliography). 

3. C. H. Kraeling, The Excavations at Dura-Europos: The Synagogue (New 
Haven, 1956), pp. 164-8, pl. 66; A. Grabar, ‘Le thème religieux des fresques 
de la synagogue de Doura’, L'art de la fin de l'Antiquité et du Moyen Age (Paris, 
1968), II, pp. 706-8; III, pl. 166b; J. Gutmann, ‘Programmatic Paintings in 
the Dura Synagogue’, The Dura-Europos Synagogue: A Re-evaluation (1932-1972) 
(Fifth World Congress of Jewish Studies, IV [Jerusalem, 1973]), pp. 137-54; 
idem, ‘Dura Europos (Die Synagoge)’, Reallexikon für byzantinischen Kunst, 1 
(Stuttgart, 1966), 1230—40. 
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brothers, dressed in rose, brown or white, raise their right hand 
in a gesture of acclamation. To the extreme left of the scene 
stands Samuel, taller than the other figures; he extends a horn, 
slightly inclined with the narrow end downwards, over David’s 
head. 

As has long been recognized, Jewish and Christian artists did 
not create for their specific purposes an entirely new 
iconography. They adapted analogous themes already extant in 
Antique art. Sometimes their models came from imperial 
imagery, but there also existed other models, notably scenes of 
teaching and initiation. However it is unlikely that a model 
existed for unction in Greek or Roman art.5 The Romans 
anointed statues, but they did not anoint emperors or pontiffs. 
On the other hand, unction existed as early as 1500 B.c. in Egypt 
and Syria, when Manahbiria, king of Egypt, made Takou king of 
Syria and poured oil on his head.* Possibly the artist at Dura- 
Europos had an Egyptian or Syrian model available for the 
actual anointing of David. However, he also interpreted and 
embellished the scene with details taken from the imperial 
repertoire: the colour of David's tunic and the gestures of his 
brothers. The picture occupies a prominent place in the 
decorative programme of the synagogue, which culminates in 
this representation of David as the Messianic king. 

Can we be certain that Christian, and notably Byzantine, 
artists attributed the same significance as Jewish artists to this 
scene of Samuel anointing David in the bosom of his family? 
André Grabar, indeed, interprets the whole series of David 
plates as embodying an imperial theme.? We await the full study 
that Kurt Weitzmann has promised us of the iconographical 
sources for all the David plates. However, as far as this 


5. Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, ed. C. Daremberg and E. 
Saglio, IV, 1485: ‘Statua’; V, 594: ‘Unguentum’ ; Paulys Real- Encyclopádie, 11, 1 
(Stuttgart, 1920), 1857-8: ‘Salben’. 

6. H. Lesétre, 'Onction', Dictionnaire de la Bible, IV, 1807, fig. 482 
(representation of an Egyptian king anointed by two gods); M. Bloch, Les rois 
thaumaturges (Strasbourg, 1924), p. 67. 

7. A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (Strasbourg, 1936; reprinted, 
Variorum, London, 1971), pp. 96-7. 

8. See meanwhile Weitzmann's penetrating study of the theme of two of 
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particular scene is concerned, there are grounds for doubting 
that the unction of David is, as Grabar suggested, to be 
assimilated to a coronation. First of all, it is quite certain that 
unction, at that period, did not form part of the Byzantine 
coronation rite; consequently there was no reason for unction 
to bring the idea of coronation into the observer’s mind. 
Secondly, the elements taken from imperial imagery in the 
Dura-Europos painting have been omitted in the David plate, 
to be replaced by other details which merit a closer examination: 


Fig. ı Samuel anointing David, as represented in the David plate, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


Samuel not only anoints David; he also imposes his hand upon 
his head. Further, David is represented much smaller than his 
brethren and is dressed, not in imperial purple, but in a 
shepherd’s tunic and buskins. 

It seems necessary to reconsider what were the connotations 
in the Christian mind of the rite of unction. Christians inherited 
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from Jewish tradition the practice of using the word in both a 
literal and a figurative sense. Jesus Christ had received a 
figurative unction, but Christians received both a literal and a 
figurative unction when they were baptized. Baptism was, in 
fact, the only ceremony in the Byzantine church which included 
a rite of unction. When the oil was poured on the neophyte he 
also received the unction of the Spirit. In his treatise De 
resurrectione carnis, Tertullian wrote: ‘Caro ungitur ut anima 
consecretur ... Caro manus impositione admultatur, ut et 
anima Spiritu illuminetur . . .'? In another treatise, De baptismo, 
he gave a fuller explanation of the significance of unction. 1 
quote the passage in translation: 


On coming out of the bath, we receive an unction of holy oil 
in conformity with ancient discipline. According to this, it was 
customary to raise a person to the priesthood by an unction of 
oil poured from a horn; thus Aaron was anointed by Moses. 
This is the origin of our name 'Christian', which comes from 
the ‘chrism’, signifying unction, and, moreover, giving the 
Lord his name. For us alone the unction flows on to our body, 
but we profit from it spiritually. . . . Then hands are imposed 
upon us, while the Holy Spirit is invoked by a blessing.'® 


The significance of baptismal unction is further developed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem in his mystagogical catechesis.!! He compares 
it with the unction of the Spirit received by Christ at his baptism. 
He quotes in this context the Davidic Psalm 44 (45), 7: 


So God, your God has anointed you 
Above your fellows with oil, the token of joy. 


Later Cyril refers explicitly to Old Testament prefigurations of 
unction, mentioning Aaron and Solomon by name. He adds 
that they underwent only figuratively what Christians undergo 


9. Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis, 8: MPL, Il, 806. 

10. Tertullian, Traité du baptéme, 7-8: ed. R. F. Refoulé (Sources 
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in reality, thanks to Christ who underwent an unction of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The reason for this digression into Patristics is, perhaps, 
already evident to the reader. I am suggesting that the 
associations raised in the Early Christian mind by David’s first 
unction in the bosom of his family were not with the coronation 
of a Byzantine emperor but rather with the chrism which a 
neophyte received on the occasion of his baptism. In other 
words the rite is one of initiation, in the case of David to his 
Messianic role, and in the case of the neophyte to the Christian 
life. It is in this sense that I should explain the peculiar details of 
the iconography of the David plate. 

A certain number of initiation scenes are known to us in 
which the disciple is represented as much smaller than the 
master. When a child is learning to walk, or when Bacchus is 
being led by Silenus, no special explanation is necessary." 
However this 'schema' was retained in Early Christian art for 
representing Christ's baptism, in which John is represented as 
much larger than he.!5 Possibly this same ‘schema’ was adopted 
by the artist for the David plate, although, indeed, it could be 
considered a literal interpretation of the fact that David was the 
youngest of Jesse's sons. The imposition by Samuel of his hand 
may also suggest the use of the same rite in baptism. QU tes 
of the hands was, indeed, a very widespread rite for blessing a 
person and calling down the Spirit on him.!* Nevertheless the 
coincidence is strong, while, at the same time, the absence of 
imperial connotations is clear. I suggest, therefore, that unction 
entered into Byzantine iconography, not as an adaptation of 
imperial imagery but as a distincdy Christian theme of 
initiation. 

My case is perhaps strengthened by a consideration of the 
pictures of baptism in three Carolingian manuscripts: the Bible 
of Charles the Bald, the Stuttgart Psalter and the Utrecht Psalter. In 
the first manuscript there are three unction scenes: f. 31", the 


12. Sarcophagus in the Museo Nazionale, Rome. See A. Grabar, Christian 
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Sons of Aaron, Leviticus 8:12~13 (where, in fact, only the 
unction of Aaron is mentioned); f. 81", Saul, I Kings 9:29; f. 
185", Solomon, III Kings 1:89. Each scene is embellished by 
circumstantial details. In the first, Aaron stands to the left of the 
scene; both he and Moses are taller than the 'sons'. In the 
second, Saul's immense stature is made evident, while soldiers 
to the left and right acclaim him. In the third, the temple is 
represented in the background, with Zadok to the left of 
Solomon and Nathan to the right.!5 In each case, the horn is 
held in the same manner with the narrow end downwards over 
the head of the person being anointed. 

In the Stuttgart Psalter, there are two unction scenes: f. 24, 
illustrating Psalm 19:6: Salvum fecit Dominus christum suum; 
f. 144, illustrating Psalm 88:20: Inveni David servum suum, 
oleo sancto meo unxi eum.!5 In the first, David, small in stature 
and dressed in a short tunic, kneels before che prophet Samuel 
who places a hand on his head while, above, a hand, extended 
from an aureole, pours oil from a phial. In the secand, the 
person being anointed is naked. The prophet places a hand on 
his shoulders while, above, a hand extended from an aureole, 
pours oil from a horn, the wide end downwards. To the right 
stands a personage holding a napkin. 

In the Utrecht Psalter, there are four unction scenes: f. 18, 
illustrating Psalm 22:2: Impinguasti in oleo caput meum; f. 51", 
again illustrating Psalm 88:20; f. 75" illustrating Psalm 132:2: 
Sicut unguentum in capite, quod descendit in barbam, barbam 
Aaron; f. g1*, illustrating the apocryphal Psalm 151 recounting 


15. J. O. Westwood, The Bible of the Monastery of Saint Paul near Rome 
(London, 1876); H. Leclercq, ‘Charles le Chauve (Manuscrits de)’, Dictionnaire 
d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 111, 856—65. My remarks are based on the set 
of photographs kindly put at my disposal by Suzy Dufrenne. 

16. E. De Wald, The Stuttgart Psalter (Princeton, 1930); Der Stuttgarter 
Bilderpsalter, Bilb. fol. 23 Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart, Y. Facsimile- 
Band (Stuttgart, 1965); II: Untersuchungen (Stuttgart, 1968), pp. 75, 119-20, 
169. It should be remarked in passing that the drawing of the unction of David 
in Leningrad Q, v. xiv no. 1, f. 1, contrary to the opinion of O. Kurz, ‘Ein 
insulares Musterbuchblatt und die byzantinische Psalterillustration’, BNJ, 
XIV (1938), 84-98, is unlikely to be a copy after a Byzantine original of this 
period for two reasons: David and Samuel are given the same stature, and oil is 
poured from the wide end of the horn. The drawing is consequently closer to 
known Western representations. 
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the Life of David.” In every case the oil is poured by an angel 
from the wide end of a horn; thus the unction is interpreted 
figuratively as an infusion of the Spirit of God. On the other 
hand each unction figures in the narrative series illustrating the 
Psalm in question. For the first, the personage is seated fully 
clothed, thus following literally the text of the Psalm. The 
second scene resembles that which illustrates the same Psalm in 
the Stuttgart Psalter, in that the anointed person is naked. For the 
third scene, a hand blesses from the sky, while Aaron is 
acclaimed by his sons standing to left and right. In the fourth 
miniature David is represented in a tunic with his flock of sheep. 

There is a clear difference between the scenes in the Bible of 
Charles the Bald and those in the two Psalters. These are 
representations of historical events, using iconographical 
details deriving ultimately from imperial ceremonial. They do 
not include David’s unction in the bosom of his family, a scene 
which is, apparently, absent from the Carolingian repertoire. 
However, even here, the unction of the sons of Aaron may 
reflect details of Christian sacramental rites. We have seen that 
the Fathers interpreted this event as a type of baptism; it may 
also reflect ordination rites.!? In the Sacramentary of Gellone, 
dating from the eighth century, it is prescribed that a bishop 
should be anointed on his head. By the ninth century it had 
become the practice in the West to anoint priests too, albeit on 
the hands. This practice was justified by reference to the unction 
of Aaron. 

On the other hand, the Psalters, whose miniatures at once 
illustrate and interpret the Psalm, may well contain allusions to 
baptism. The figurative sense given to unction by the presence of 
angels is in accordance with the general character of the 
illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, which particularly insists upon 
active intervention by the angels of God in his creation. Angels, 
for example, are present, holding napkins, in the scene of the 
infant Christ's first bath, illustrating Psalm 86 (f. 50"). Equally it 


17. E. De Wald, Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter (Princeton, 1932), pp. 18-14, 
pl. xx; p. 40, pl. Ixxxviii; p. 58, pl. cxvi; p. 72, pl. cxliv. Suzy Dufrenne, Les 
illustrations du Psautier d'Utrecht (in course of publication; thesis in typescript, 
Paris, 1972), I, p. 129; II, pp. 445-7. 

18. H. Leclercq, ‘Onction dans l'ordination', Dictionnaire d'archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, XII, 2143-6. 
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is important to recall that, in Patristic thinking, a sacramental 
rite was the means by which Christ’s action continued in his 
Church. However, for us, the concrete details are the most 
significant: the nudity of the person being anointed, the 
presence of figures holding napkins and the gesture of imposing 
a hand. Is a more plausible explanation of these possible than 
that they assimilate the unctions of the Old Testament to 
Christian sacraments and notably to that of baptism? 


II. The Unction of David as an imperial theme 


Although there may well have existed other pictures of unction 
in lost Byzantine manuscripts, analogous to those in the Bible of 
Charles the Bald, all the extant miniatures which are earlier than 
the eleventh century portray uniquely David's first unction in 
the bosom of his family. An iconographical type is established 
by the tenth century which may have slight variations of detail, 
the presence, for example, of a personification of Mildness or of 
Jesse’s wife.'? Further, an abridged form of the iconographical 
type existed, at least as early as the ninth century, in which 
Samuel and David figure alone. There is a remarkable example 
of this variant in the Pantocrator Psalter, Athos Pantocrator 61, f. 
125, in which Samuel is ‘illuminated’ in his choice by a ray of 
light and a hand issuing from a halo.?? In all these variants one 
important detail does not change: David is represented small in 
stature and dressed as a shepherd boy. 

It is possible that the original association with baptism was 
lost or forgotten in the period after Iconoclasm. At least, the 
detail of Samuel imposing his hand is not perpetuated. Further, 
in the miniature illustrating the Homily De Deo of Gregory of 
Nazianzus in the ninth-century Paris. graec. 510, f. 174", the 
Unction of David appears as a type of Christ.?! Sirarpie Der 


19. Buchthal, Op. cit., pp. 18-21, fig. 3; Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
L'illustration des Psautiers grecs du Moyen Age, 11: Londres Add. 19.352 (Paris, 
1970), p. 100, n. 4 (giving a considerable list of variants). 

20. Suzy Dufrenne, L illustration des Psautiers grecs du Moyen Age, 1 (Paris, 
1966), p. 32, pl. 19. 

21. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, ‘The Illustrations of the Homilies of Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris. Gr. 510. A study of the Connection between Text 
and Images’, DOP, XVI (1962), 203-4, pl. 4. 
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Nersessian has pointed out that the other miniatures on this 
folio have as their subjects two other Old Testament types of 
Christ: Isaac sacrificed by his father Abraham and Jacob 
wrestling with an angel. The only allusion to unction in this 
homily concerns Jacob anointing the pillar, which was the Rock 
anointed for our sake. The artist has substituted for the unction 
of the pillar the unction of David. 

The Unction of David in the Leo Bible, which dates from the 
middle of the tenth century, is also interpreted as a type of Christ 
(Vatican. regin. graec. 1, f. 263).?? This is made clear by the 
epigraphs, which explain this event as foreshadowing Christ (the 
anointed one) as God. Here again, although the epigraphs also 
allude to David being anointed to the imperium, there does not 
seem to be an assimilation of David’s first unction to an 
accession rite. Indeed it was considered necessary to introduce 
another scene into the David cycle to symbolize his imperium, 
that in which David is elevated on a shield.? This 
iconographical type was certainly inspired by imperial 
ceremonial, since the rite in question did not exist among the 
Jews. 

David could have been represented as a type of the Byzantine 
emperor as soon as Constantinople was identified with the New 
Jerusalem, in other words as early as the fifth century, when 
Marcian was hailed by the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon 
as the New David.?* Tarasios, patriarch of Constantinople at the 
time of the Second Council of Nicaea, made the same 
assimilation.?5 However, in iconography, it is necessary to wait 
until the beginning of the eleventh century for a clear example 
of this assimilation, when Basil II has his Psalter illustrated with 
a full-page representation of his triumph over his enemies and 


22. Miniature della Bibbia Cod. vat. regin. greco 1 e del Salterio Cod. vat. palat. 
greco 381 (Milan, 1905), p. 9, pl. 12; C. Mango, ‘The date of Cod. Vat. Regin. 
Gr. 1 and the “Macedonian Renaissance" ’, Inst. Romanum Norvegiae, Acta ad 
archaeol. et artium pertinentia, IV (Rome, 1969), 121-6. 

2g. Ch. Walter, ‘Raising on a shield in Byzantine iconography’, REB, 
XXXIII (1975), 146-7. 

24. E. Schwartz, Acta conciliorum, II, i, 2, p. 155%; H, ii, 2, p. 9°; Ch. 
Walter, L'iconographie des conciles dans la tradition byzantine (Paris, 1970), p. 139. 

25. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, XIII, 408 
(2 MPG, XCVIII, 1436). 
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another page of scenes from the Life of David, including that of 
the first unction.?? 

If the assimilation of the Byzantine emperor to David is now 
explicit, it is not yet clear that unction was associated in the 
Byzantine mind with accession to the throne. That there was 
room for ambiguity in the use of the word unction is evident 
both in Byzantine and in Old Testament texts, as we have noted. 
To this day exegetes do not seem to be in agreement as to the 
exact import of the rite of unction for Old Testament kings, 
prophets and priests.?” Fundamentally unction consecrated a 
person rendering him inviolable, such that the man who laid 
hands upon him committed a sacrilege. In the case of prophets 
this unction was, except perhaps for Elisha, invariably 
figurative. For kings there were, however, two sorts of unction: 
secret and public. Saul was anointed twice, according to the 
Septuagint, once secretly and once publicly when he was 
acclaimed king. Solomon was anointed once, publicly. David 
was anointed three times, once secretly and twice publicly, on 
becoming king of Judah and of Israel respectively. 

It is in the eleventh century that we find these unctions first 
represented in Byzantine art. One of the miniatures occurs in a 
Psalter, Vatican. graec. 752, f. 82, which is dated by its Easter 
tables to 1059.?* It illustrates Psalm 26, which, according to 
Theodoret of Cyr’s Commentary, refers to David’s acclamation as 
king of Judah (II Kings 2:4).?° In fact there is an epigraph 
referring the miniature to David's unction as king of Israel (II 
Kings 5:3). It is therefore clear that the artist's deliberate 
intention was to represent not David's unction in the bosom of 
his family but the rite marking David's accession to power. In 
order to drive his point home, he combines the rite of unction 


26. V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina (Turin, 1967), p. 141, pl. 128. 

27. H. Lesétre, op. cit, 1805-81, says that ‘une onction royale était 
exceptionnelle, soit pour établir une nouvelle dynastie ... soit pour 
quelqu'un dont le pouvoir était contestable’. E. Cothenet, ‘Onction’, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible (Supplément), VI (Paris, 1960), 717, says that ‘on peut 
conclure avec certitude que. . . onction constituait l'un des actes essentiels de 
i'intronisation du nouveau roi'. . 

28. E. De Wald, The Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, 111: Psalms 
and Odes, 2: Vaticanus graecus 752 (Princeton, 1942), p. 16; Walter, op. cit. (n. 
23), 153-4. 

29. Theodoret of Cyr, Interpretatio in Psalmis: MPG, LXXX, 1048D-1049C. 
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with that of elevation on a shield, and dresses David in imperial 
clothes. 

In the eleventh-century Book of Kings, Vatican. graec. 333, there 
are representations of three Old Testament kings being 
anointed. For David there is only the standard scene of his first 
secret unction (f. 22%).8° Both of Saul’s unctions are illustrated. 


Fig.2 David'sunction as King of Israel, as represented in the Psalter, 
Vatican. graec. 752, f. 82. 


For the first secret unction (f. 14*, I Kings 10:1), Saul is not 
imperially dressed.?! On the other hand, for his second unction 
when he is acclaimed king, the artist has used the same 
iconography as was used for David in Vatican. graec. 752; Saul is 
raised on a shield as well as being anointed and he is imperially 
dressed (f. 15", I Kings 11:15).5? For Solomon’s unction (f. 71", 
III Kings 1:39), the artist has closely followed the text, and 
Solomon is imperially dressed.** 


30. J. Lassus, L'illustration du Livre des Rois (Paris, 1978), p. 51, fig. 40. 

31. Ibid., p. 44, fig. 24. 

32. Ibid., p. 44, fig. 25. 

33. Ibid., p. 79, fig. 97. In this miniature the oil gushes from the top of the 
horn held by Zadok. This detail comes from an apocryphal account of David's 
first unction, according to which, when Samuel approached David, the oil at 
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Here we have examples of a new development in the 
iconography of unction. In historical scenes, Old Testament 
kings are represented, when anointed on the occasion of their 
accession to power, in imperial dress. Another manuscript, the 
Theodore Psalter, London, B.M. Add. 19352, dated 1066, adds an 
ideological complement to these historical scenes. It contains 
no less than six presentations of the unction of David.** In four 
cases the miniature portrays either the full or the abridged 
version of David’s unction in the bosom of his family. In each 
case David is represented small and dressed in shepherd’s 
clothing. However, on f. 19 and f. 97", the iconography 
undergoes a notable modification. The first miniature illustrates 
Psalm 17:51 (God. . . deals mercifully with David his anointed), 
and the second Psalm 74:10 (comparing the horn of the just with 
that of the unjust man). In each of these pictures of his unction, 
David is given adult stature, and he is dressed as a Byzantine 
emperor.55 

What conclusions can we draw from this new development, 
which occurred, apparently, about the middle of the eleventh 
century? The context of the miniatures of the Theodore Psalter, 
which serve an ideological rather than a historical purpose, 
suggests that the assimilation of David to a Byzantine emperor 
has been made on a figurative level: both have been called to the 
service of God. This would be in accordance with what we can 
learn from literary sources. David is still, a century later, for the 
Didaskalos of the Psalter, George Tornikes, primarily the 
forerunner of Christ. So we learn from a discourse 
pronounced in 1146. However, three years earlier, in 1143, 
another Didaskalos, Michael Italikos, established a parallel 
between the unction of David by Samuel and that of Manuel 
Komnenos by the patriarch.*’ In the context it seems that 


once gushed from his horn. For an example in the iconography of David's first 
unction, see the Barberini Psalter, Vatican. barb. graec. 372, f. 152%: R. Stichel, 
‘Ausserkanonische Elemente in byzantinischen Illustrationen des Alten 
Testaments’, Römische Quartalschrift, LXIX (1974), 169-70, fig. 7b. 
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Italikos is using the word unction figuratively; he is comparing 
their divine vocations, not the rites by which the respective 
monarchs came to power. 

On the other hand the historical pictures, in which unction is 
combined with raising on a shield, show that Byzantine artists 
were aware that unction was also an accession rite. We cannot be 
sure that emperors were in fact raised on a shield in the eleventh 
century; however, there is no doubt as to the significance of this 
rite in iconography.** It definitely marked an accession to 
power. Doubling the two rites in a miniature, as they were 
certainly never doubled in reality, may be, technically speaking, 
a ‘conflation’. It also serves to define unction in this context as 
being an accession rite and not just a symbol of divine favour. 

These miniatures are to be associated with others in which the 
Old Testament kings, notably David and Solomon, are 
presented as the paragons of the Byzantine emperors. In these 
pictures coronation, unction and raising on a shield may appear 
separately or combined. A historical personage, an angel, or 
Christ himself, may anoint or crown. Since, however, as we have 
said, no picture exists of a Byzantine emperor being anointed, 
whether by a human or a divine personage, we cannot conclude 
from these pictures that the rite of unction had already been 
introduced into the coronation ceremonial as early as 1059, 
when the first dated miniature of an imperial unction was 
executed. The most we can say is that by the middle of the 
eleventh century, it was accepted that a rite of unction could 
mark an accession to power. 


III. Unction in Palaiologan art 


So far as can be gathered from extant representations of the rite 
in Byzantine miniatures, the iconography of unction undergoes 
no new development in the course of the twelfth century. The 
pictures which we must next consider date from the thirteenth 
century, when it is certain that the rite was already in use. We 
shall be concerned principally with the sense attributed by these 
pictures to the rite ofunction. Before examining them, however, 
it may be useful to ask what were the advantages attributed to 
unction as a coronation rite, first by Western authors and then 
38. Walter, op. cit. (n. 23), 133, 178. 
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by two Byzantine canonists, Theodore Balsamon and Demetrios 
Chomatianos. 

When Pippin the Short was anointed in 752, it was in order to 
legitimize his usurpation.” “By unction’, he said, ‘Divine 
Providence has raised us to the throne.’ 

Thus he attributed a sacramental value to the rite analogous 
to that of baptismal unction. The physical rite acquired for the 
emperor a figurative unction; he received God’s favour ex opere 
operato. The analogy was so close that later the tenth-century 
chronicler Flodoard was to attribute to the unction which Clovis 
received as a catechumen the same value as a royal unction.*? 

From being a means of legitimizing a usurpation, unction 
rapidly became a regular part of the imperial coronation 
ceremonial in the West. In 816 Louis the Pious was anointed and 
crowned emperor by Pope Stephen IV at Rheims. Later the rite 
was assimilated to the consecration of a bishop in western 
medieval rituals, but already in the prayer recited at the 
coronation of Charles the Bald the sacerdotal value of unction 
was explicit; the emperor was assimilated to Old Testament 
priests and kings: 


Coronet te Dominus corona gloriae . . . et ungat te in regis 
regimine oleo gratiae Spiritus sancti, unde unxit sacerdotes, 
reges, prophetas et martyres . . .*! 


If Byzantine emperors did not hasten to emulate this 
performance, it was, perhaps, because they did not at once 
discern any advantages. Inviolability, a secondary but 
important consequence of unction, was acquired by another 
rite. Constantine Porphyrogenitus recounts that, eight days 
after his birth, a prince born to the purple was tonsured; on this 
Occasion a prayer was recited asking God to protect, the 
newborn babe throughout his life.*? Further, the rite, in the 
West, invited clerical apologists, such as Hincmar, to maintain 


89. Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges, p. 69. 
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42. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis, II, 23: pp. 620-2 (CSHB); 
L. Bréhier, ‘ "Hiereus" et “Basileus” ', Mélanges L. Petit (Bucharest, 1948), PP- 
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that he who anoints is superior to him who is anointed.** John 
Chrysostom had, indeed, hinted long before that Old 
Testament kings submitted to spiritual authority when they 
inclined their heads to receive the unction.** However, this line 
of thinking hardly appealed to the Byzantine spirit. 

Perhaps Byzantine emperors were ignorant as to the exact way 
in which unction was performed in the West. On the erroneous 
testimony of Theophanes, it had long been thought that 
Charlemagne stripped naked on the occasion of his coronation 
by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day 800, and that the Pope 
drenched him in oil from head to toe.*5 Constantine Manasses 
recounted this story anew in the twelfth century, adding, 
however, in mitigation, that thus had been anointed the Old 
Testament kings.*9 

When Byzantine canonists speak of unction, it is because they 
attribute to it effects analogous to those which result from 
sacraments. Thus Theodore Balsamon, commenting the 12th 
canon of the Council of Ancyra, which is concerned with the 
remission of sins by baptism, attributes, in a specific case, the 
remission of an emperor's crime by the unction of coronation.*’ 
He is referring to the (supposed) unction of John Tzimiskes, 
who was thereby absolved from the crime of murdering his 
predecessor Nikephoros Phokas. By the same argument, he 
attributes a remission of sins to bishops when, at their 
consecration (in the Byzantine rite), a Gospel Book is placed on 
their heads. 

48. Bloch, op. cit., p. 71. 

44. John Chrysostom, Homily on Isaiah, 6: MPG, LVI, 125. 

45. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-5), 1, pp. 472 
1. 30—473 l. 4. The account of the Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, II, p. 7, 
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son of Charlemagne, was anointed by the pope the same day. Cf. Liber 
Pontificalis, p. 7. For the most recent discussion of Charlemagne's imperial 
coronation, see P. Klassen, 'Karl der Grosse, der Papsttum und Byzanz', Karl 
der Grosse, I, ed. H. Beumann (Düsseldorf, 1965), pp. 584—5, 595-6, and C. N. 
Tsirpanlis, ‘Byzantine Reactions to the Coronation of Charlemagne’, 
Byzantina, VI (1974), 345-60. 
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The assimilation of an emperor to a bishop is more explicit in 
the justification provided by Demetrios Chomatianos of 
emperors translating bishops from one see to another, contrary 
to the dictates of canon law.** The emperor, he writes, is the 
successor of the Supreme Pontiffs of Antiquity; hence his role in 
religious affairs. However, under the new dispensation, these 
powers have been enhanced. By reason of his imperial chrism, 
the emperor is entitled to be called the anointed of the Lord. 
Christ our God is also our high priest. The emperor, being 
anointed, also receives the charisms appropriate to a high priest. 

It is true that Louis Bréhier maintained that the emperor was 
not to be assimilated at Byzantium to a priest. ‘Tous les 
efforts’, he wrote, ‘entrepris pour reconnaitre aux empereurs un 
caractère sacerdotal semblent vains.’ 

Nevertheless it has become clearer in recent years that, 
towards the end of the Byzantine epoch, emperors insisted 
more, rather than less, on their spiritual prerogatives.5? This 
insistency is already manifest with the first Komneni, that is to 
say at the time when the first dated pictures of an ‘imperial’ 
unction were executed. Vatican. graec. 752 was finished in 1059, 
the year in which Isaac Komnenos abdicated to take the habit of 
a Studite monk.5! Seven years later the Theodore Psalter was 
illuminated in the monastery to which the emperor had retired. 
In 1094 Alexios Komnenos was to promulgate his celebrated 
prostagma on the reform of the clergy.? In 1156 Manuel I 
convoked his first synod. The practice of emperors presiding at 
the doctrinal debates of their clergy was to continue under the 
Palaiologi.** It would be tempting to suppose that Byzantine 
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emperors adopted the rite of unction as a means of confirming 
them in their spiritual role. 

Unfortunately, the three monumental pictures which I now 
propose to examine suggest that unction was introduced rather 
as a means of legitimising or strengthening a claim to rule. The 
first two pictures are dedication portraits, the earlier of which is 
now known only from a copy made in the nineteenth century.** 
We shall therefore first consider the later portrait. It represents 
the Serbian king Marko; it is at the south entrance to the 
monastery which he constructed near Sušica (Macedonia) about 
the year 1372.55 Marko is represented beside Saint Demetrios, 
the warrior saint to whom the monastery is dedicated. In his 
right hand he holds a horn. The earlier portrait was of the 
Grand Komnenos Manuel I (1238—1263), and it was placed in 
the church of Saint Sophia, which he founded at Trebizond. He 
had upon his costume a portrait of another warrior saint, St. 
George. In his hand he held a long, narrow triangular object, 
the nature of which is not immediately evident in Prince 
Gagarin's copy. However, the comparison with Marko's 
portrait makes it clear that the Grand Komnenos also holds a 
horn. 

In later Byzantine art, when it becomes usual to represent 
saints with an attribute, Samuel sometimes holds a horn. 
However, the earliest example known to me of Samuel with a 
horn is in the church of St. Nicolas at Prilep (Macedonia), which 
was reconstructed about 1807.56 Manuel I's portrait was 
executed at least half a century earlier. It can only signify that he 
considered himself to be the anointed of the Lord. So far as I 
know, we have no evidence in the written sources as to Manuel I 
having actually been anointed ruler of Trebizond. However, he 
came to power at a time when former Byzantine territory was 
divided into many smaller states; titles to rule were at a 
premium. It therefore seems that we must interpret both these 
pictures as promulgating the legitimacy of the authority 


54. The Church of Haghia Sophia at Trebizond, ed. D. Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 
1968), pp. 2, 116, fig. 79. 

55. V. Djuri¢, ‘Tri dogadjaja u srpskoj državi XIV veka i njihov odjek u 
slikarstvu’, Zbornik za likovne umetnosti, IV (1968), 87—97, fig. 17. 

56. G. Millet and A. Frolow, La peinture du Moyen Age en Yougoslavie, III 
(Paris, 1962), fig. 21, i. 
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Fig. 3 The Grand Komnenos, Manuel I, as represented by his 
portrait (now surviving only in a nineteenth-century copy) originally 
placed in the church of Saint Sophia at Trebizond. 


exercised by these kings; the legitimacy of their title derived 
from the providential mission conferred by unction. 

In our final example, the sense of the picture is more explicit, 
although, in this case, the person anointed is an Old Testament 
king. This last picture is in the monastery of the Dormition at 
Morača (Montenegro); it is dated 1252.5’ It illustrates the 
passage in III Kings 19:15-16, in which Elijah is despatched to 
anoint two kings and his successor Elisha. Hazael, king of Aram, 
stands before Elijah, his head slightly inclined and holding out 
his hands in a prayer gesture. In his left hand Elijah holds a 
small vase, while, in his right hand, he holds a narrow pen-like 
instrument, with which he touches Hazael's head. This differs 
considerably from the cumbrous horn which prophets 


57. N. Okunev, ‘Monast’ir’ Morača v Cernogorii', BS, VIII (1939-46), 
119-30; Anika Skovan-Vikéevi¢, ‘Freske XIII veka u manastiru Morači’, 
Zbornik radova Viz. Inst., V (1958), 161; V. Djuric, ‘Jedna slikarska radionica u 
Srbiji XIII veka’, Starinar, XII (1961), 68; Gordana Babić, Les chapelles annexes 
des églises byzantines (Paris, 1969), p. 134, figs. 96, 97. 
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invariably hold in all earlier representations of unction; no 
doubt the artist has imitated the vase and instrument used in his 
own time for applying chrism. 


Fig.4 Elijah anoints Hazael king of Syria, as represented in a picture 
at the monastery of the Dormition, Morača. 


An epigraph in Slavonic gives the title of the scene, while, 
above, there is a bust of Christ emerging from a nimbus; in his 
right hand Christ holds a crown. This detail is taken from the 
official portraiture of Byzantine, Serbian and Bulgarian rulers, 
in which the source of their authority is made manifest by Christ 
extending a crown towards them, despatching it by the 
intermediary of an angel, or actually placing it himself on their 
head.55 The artist has, therefore, interpreted the text of the Book 
of Kings according to contemporary practice in iconography. 
Also, by doubling the rite of unction with coronation, he has 
made perfectly clear that he understood unction as conferring a 
title to rule. 


58. I discussed this theme in my paper, ‘The iconographical sources for the 
coronation of Milutin and Simonida at Gračanica’, delivered at the 
Symposium on L’art byzantin au commencement du XIV*siécle at Belgrade, October 
1973 (in course of publication). 
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IV. Conclusion 


Since the theme of unction in Byzantine art has not hitherto, so 
far as I am aware, been subjected to a close examination, the 
conclusions which I present here are necessarily tentative. 

From the seventh till the tenth century inclusive, it seems that 
the first unction of David in the bosom of his family was the only 
one to be represented in Byzantine art. Whereas for Jewish 
artists this event had marked the advent of the Messianic king, 
for Christians it marked rather the initiation of David to the 
service of the Lord. Since the only rite of unction in use in the 
Byzantine church was in the ceremony of baptism, it was natural 
that, when representing David’s first unction, artists should be 
influenced by this rite. The association of Old Testament 
unctions with Christian baptism seems also to exist in 
Carolingian manuscript illustration. 

The unction of David was also for Christians an antetype of 
the figurative unction of Christ. As such the scene appears in 
ninth- and tenth-century miniatures. Although David was 
considered to be the paragon of Byzantine emperors at least as 
early as the fifth century, it does not seem that the imperial state 
was explicitly associated with unction in the representation of 
David or other Old Testament kings earlier than the eleventh 
century. From the middle of that century we have dated 
examples of Old Testament kings being anointed on acceding to 
the throne, as well as figurative representations of unction, in 
which, for example, David, imperially dressed, is anointed by an 
angel. These pictures form part of a series of imperial images. 

During the twelfth century there is no reflection in Byzantine 
iconography of the reception of an unction rite into coronation 
ceremonial. The literary sources suggest two motives for the 
adoption of an unction rite: to legitimise a claim to rule, or to 
justify the emperor’s spiritual prerogatives. The iconographical 
documents dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
are favourable to the former rather than to the latter motive. 
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